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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


For the Monthly Mo: «zine. 
OBSERVATIONS On the PRESENT. STATE Of” 
ihe COvYTON COLONIES. 

HE critical nature of the present 
period renders it indispensable that 

the various paris of the empire should 
have* their intérests so consolidated and 
identified, that universal satisfaction and 
concord may be the consequence. To 
effect this, no scheme is more likely than 
that which, by ascertaining the various 
rignts of the different parts of the com- 
munity, enables the supreme authorities 
to apportion to all the proper share of 


these burthens which the exigencies of - 


the times require. 

Generosity, the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the British people, spurns at 
the narrow policy of sacrificiug the best 
interests of one part of the empire to 
that of any other. Partial calamity, 
therefore, must have been unknown, or 
the general spirit of the nation would 
have long since called loudly for ‘justice ; 
and her cries would have been rendered 
still more piercmg by the paramount sug- 
gestions of ,interest,. 

Amidst the general pressure of the 


war, thé West India proprietors have 


sutfered in. a degree which the public 
would scarcely biave credited, had not 
the facts been authenticated by unques- 
tionable-documents. Formerly they re- 
ceived the fair reward of industry, and 


of personal sacrifices: at present, they: 


are not merely deprived of such requital, 
but are absolutely losing what they may 


shave alceady realized, or becoming so 


deeply involved as to be obliged to sur- 
render their properties to credi tors, who, 
in turn, must yield to similar evils. Such 
a state-of a great empire cannot long 
exist without partial ruin and general 
loss. To obviate both of’ these evenis 
must be the wish of every lover Of ‘his 
country; but before they can be obvi- 
ated they must be known. | 
of these observations undertakes ~that 


' task, froni a solicitude to: benefit his fel-. 


low citizens, by placing facts within; their 
grasp, which, from being widely_seatter- 
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“are integral parts of the empire. 


The autor ° 


ed and separated from each other, might 
have otherwise been withheld from the 
public eye. 

The misfortunes of the sugar-planter 
are generally known from some able 
step that have been given to the world, 

entlemen fully competent to treat of 
nh 1 subjects. The cotton-planter has, 
however, had no advocate, though by no 
means exempted from ‘the general cala- 
mities. To point out particularly his 
sufferings and their causes, is the chief 
object of these pages. In order to have 
precise notions on the ‘subject, it is nes 
cessary to ascertain as clearly as Circum-~ 
stances permit, the real relations of the 
mother country and her colonies. The 
principles are, of necessity, general, 

A slight sketch will be afterwards 
given of the former and the present state 
of the cotton colonies; of the causes of 
the existing pressure; and of those 
means of alleviation which seem most 
feasible and practicable. 

Politicians have so long agreed as to 
the general principle of the relations of 
the’ parent state and her colonies, that it 


may seem almost superfluous to enter 


upon it in this place. The motives, in 
which the most: vehement dissention ori- 
ginated, have ‘long been at rest; but if 
ever again “called mto action, there 18 
little doubt of ‘their resuming their in- 
fluence on the discussions of those who 
look no farther than to the object of im- 
mediate interesc. It will, therefore, be 
well to take a few of the most important 
and obvious points into consideration, 
before a decided opinion is formed. 

One party contends that colonies are 
mere dependencies ; the other, that they 
The 
latter opinion seems so. congenial to 
every feeling of the human heart, that it 


‘is diflicult to~ discover how liberal men 


could have been ‘brought to oppose it 
with the zeal and pertinacity that have 
been displayed. 

The arguments in its favour may be 
considered of three classes: natural, 
analogical; and political, 

Colenies 
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Colonies are well known to be esta- 
blishments remote from the seat of em- 
pire, that have been originally founded 
by the nation to which they are attached, 
as by some others, from w hich the pos- 
session has been obtained by conquest or 
by cession. , 

The colonies, owing their existence to 
the possessing power, must be considers 
ed integral parts of the empire; for in 
quitting their native shores, neither the 
first adventurers nor their successors re- 
linquished their birth-right: they merely 
trousferred their habitauons; being sul 
subject to the laws of that country which 
gave them birth: they could not have 
sacrificed any privileges, because no 
crime was imputed by law ; they sulfer- 
ed the penalties of every crime commit- 
ted abroad, and succeeded to estates and 
honours in the same way as if at howe, 
In short, they remained within the pale 
of their country’s laws, except in those 
instances in which local circumstances 
rendered it impossible. The regulauions 
of cach province of a state are adapted 
to some peculiarities which do not exist 
elsewhere: yet the aggregate of these 
provinces constitute the empire, 

It cannot he urged that a temporary 
relinquishment of privilege may take 
place; for it involves the gross absurdity 
of surrendering a power to be resumed 
at plcasure, while no specific contract to 
that etlect was ever made. The very 
act of surrendering the advantages of 
any society, disqualitics a man for the 
functions of a ciuzen. His political ex. 
istence having ceased, he cannot per- 
form political acts. The whole commu. 
nity alone can enable him to resume his 
rank among them: the moral ditliculty 
in this case is very anatogous to the phy- 
sical impossibility of a dead man’s ree 
turning to life by bis own act, 

No laws, however, have ever been en- 
acted to disfranchise the British colonists 
of their birth-rights: they are in the sane 
situation with their countrymen on the 
high seas; alike removed from the im- 
mediate superintendance of the govern- 
ment, but equally entitled to protec. 
tion 

The application of this doctrine to the 
original colonies, or those which owe 
their existence to the State in actual 
possession, Is unquestionable. It is 
worthy of enquiry, how far they extend 
to captured colonies. This mav be also 
determined on broad principles, depen- 
Gent on those already set forth. Ln such 
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colonies as have formed no engagements, 
the arrangement depends on the option 
of the conquerors, regulated however 
by the eternal principles of justice. In 
those that have capitulated on the ex- 
press condition of enjoying the priviliges 
of their conquerors, the case becomes 
one of right, not of choice: those who 
surrender on such terms are entitled to 
all the advantages and immunities of 
their fellow colonists. 

The analogical arguments in favour of 

this side of the question, may be found 
in the history of every state in Europe. 
Our own country furnishes some striking 
examples. The very essence of every 
political compact, is the reciprocity ot 
advantage conferred and received by each 
part of the united body. Itis therefore 
required only under ordinary circum- 
stances, that each should govern and 
defend itself; when critical emergencies 
arise, all must concur in contributing 
succour, and each must contribute in 
the best and most efiicient manner that 
its means permit. In Great Britain and 
Ireland, the manufacturing towns are 
the fruitful resources of the recruiting 
service ; the sea-ports man our navy: 
yet it cannot be contended that these 
places alone detend the empire. The 
other parts do their duty by paying 
taxes, and promoting other objects ot 
national importance, which indirectly 
conduce to the same point. The appli- 
cation of this position is sufficiently ob- 
vious. 
_ Itis worthy of recollection, that there 
is no political compact in which the dif- 
ferent members contribute in the same 
way, or in the same proportion. This is 
very remarkable in the well-known in- 
Stance of the States of Holland, where 
Guelderland, the first of the provinces in 
point of rank, paid 5 per cent. of the 
whole taxes, and Holland, the second, 
08 percent. This is certainly anoma- 
lous; but it confirms the general position, 
that each part of the empire furnishes 
the state with means, in proportion to 
its ability. It will hereafter be shewn 
that the West Indies do more than their 
duty in this respect; which authorises 
them to expect and to enjoy protection 
In ordinary cases, and favour, when their 
interests are opposed to those ef foreigne 
crs. 

The. political considerations which 
have’ heen alluded to are so numerous, 
that it will be sufficient to mention a few 
of the most striking. The West India 

J colonies. 
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colonies defray the whole of their civil 
establishments ; and in most, if not all of 
them, a considerable surplus remains 1n 
the public fund for imperial uses. 

The sole expences, then, which Great 
Britain incurs for her colonies, is con- 
fined to small salaries of some of the 
public officers, (who are moreover awnply 
paid by the colonies themselves) and to 
that of their military and naval establish- 
ments. 

Political writers have generally com- 
puted the value of the several parts of 
an empire by the number of men that 
they furnish, and the support they af- 
ford to the public revenue. To these 

oints the examination of the value of 
the West Indies is now reduced. Their 
constitution precludes an increase of the 
white population; it is therefore impos- 
sible to raise troops for general service 
from that class of inhabitants. Several 
black regiments, however, have been 
raised, some at the sole expence of the colo- 
nies in which they were formed. ‘These 
men forma very respectable military force. 
In addition to this, there is no part of 
the empire in which the militia duty falls 
so generally as in the West ludies. 
These local troops are self-supported, 
and perform with fidelity all their duties. 

In most of the colonies, a gratuitous 
allowance is made to the British troops 
that arestationed there; so that the aid, 
in point of men, though not so complete 
as in some places, is far beyond some 
others. Let us examine the test in its 
other bearings :—the West India colonists 
contribute to the public revenue in an 
infinitely larger proportion than any 
other class of British subjects. In 1804-5,* 
the value of the imports from the 
British West Indies was above seventeen 
million of pounds sterling; which-yielded 
above five millions of direct public 
revenue. By various indirect means, Mr. 
Lowet computes that an equal sum finds 
its way into the Treasury ; making a total 
of ten millions of pounds of annual re- 
venue to the state in general. 

Besides the enormous revenue drawn 
from the produce of the colonies, 
large sums are paid by those West India 
proprietors resident in Britain, who con- 
tribute in a three-fold form to the state: 
1. By the colonial taxes; 2. By those 
on produce; and, 3. By those on reve- 
nue in Britain. Mr. Brougham, in his 





* Young’s West Ind.Com. Place Bock p.36, 
t Lowe’s Inquiry into State, &c. p. 13, 
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valuable work on Colonial Policy,* esti- 
mates the revenue of West India pro- 
prietors subject to taxation in this country 
at several millions. It may be difficult 
to ascertain the precise amount, but it 
may be fairly estimated from the net 
average of four years,f at about two 
millions, which contributes in the same 
way as any other revenue in this country. 
If this be the case, onder the present 
grevious system, how much greater would 
it be in more propitious times. The 
resources of those already in Britain 
would be augmented, and others would 
reside here, who at present are deterred 
by the difficulties they have to encoun- 
ter. 

Nor is this the whole advantage in 
point of revenue. Goods to the amount 
of sixt millions of pounds are annually 
exported to the colonies; most of which 
articles are taxed in some form or 
other. | 

From these facts, it is clear that the 
West India colonies answer the great 
criterion of political utility, and ought 
therefore to enjoy those benefits to which 
they have such powerful claims. 

Although there has been a_ pretty 
minute detail of those points which have 
been selected by politicians, and the 
importance of which is unquestionable, 
there are some others of great moment, 
as promoting national objects in an emi- 
nent degree 

The quantity of industry called forth 
by any pursuit, aud the real wealth pro- 
duced by it, form the best criterion of 
its value. Mr. Bosanquet§ has well 
shewnthat the value of the imports from, 
and exports to, the West [ndia colonies, 
far exceeds that of any trade we have, 
The monopoly Acts secure all the advan- 
tages to the mother country, by excluding 
every rival. The demand for British 
produce, the want of which cawnot be. 
dispensed with, 18 so enormous as to call 
forth directly and indirectly the energies 
of every partoftheempire. An immense 
number of men are employed by the 
manufacturers, who are thus supported : 
British merchants, shiv-owners, insurance 
brokers, and others, are actually main- 
tained by the West [ndia colonies. 

The materials for some very important 
manufactures are furnished by them, 
above one-third of the whole of the 





* Vol. 1. 
T Young’s W. Ind. P- 87. 
¢ Ibid. 
§ Letter to W. Manning, esq p. 41. &c. on 
the Colonies. 
cotton 
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cotion imported into Great Britain being 
cerived trom them. ’ 

Mr. Brougham® has shewn, that in the 
shipprig employed between this country 
and the West India colonies, there are 
nore seamen in proportion to the tonnage 
than in any other trade, being that of 
one man to eve ry fourteen tons. 

From the official reports made to the 
House of Commons of the tonnage and 
seamen emploved in that trade, during 
the year 1604 i appears that the former 
amounted to 256,560 tons ol shipping ; 
and that 17,680 seamen were engaged on 
board of those vessels. ‘The proportion, 
in this instance, exceeds the estimate of 
Mr. Brougham; there being one man to 
every thirteen 4 tons. But Mr. Lowet 
esumates the number of men, including 
those engaged in fisheries dependent on 
the colunies, at 25,000 men, which would 
reduce the proportion to one man to 
abouteach nine £tons. Thesame gentle. 
man has stated most decisive reasons for 
the preference given to this trade by the 
Jower classes; and he has also shewn, that 
the mducements held out by it, are so great 
as to lead many to enter into the sea 
service, who would otherwise have shun- 
ned it. He has done this, and indeed 
every part of his subject, such ample 
justice, that the repetiuon of the facts 
m this place would be a superfluous 
labour. 

There is another consideration which 
has been too generally overlooked: that 
the intercourse between Britain and her 
colonies, replaces two British capitals, 
while all others replaces only one, 

Such are a few of the advantages cn- 
joyed by the parent state; the next object 
of attention is the disadvantages under 
which the colonists labour, They are too 
goading to be overlooked. To a large class 
of them the legislature has of laie 
aflurded some rehet, which has however 
beenimperfect. To another (the cotton. 
planters) there appears to be no intention 
of atlording any aid; for every petition 
that has been forwarded to the Board of 
Trade, has been dismissed without the 
rehet sought, 

Fvery man in this empire is deeply 
aflected by the prosperity or adversity of 
the colomes; for should the evil become 
tov great to be borne, ruin must ensue to 
ibuse immediately de pendent on them: 





* Colonial Policy, vol. 1, p- 17, 
tT Inquiry, &c. p. 11, 
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and all the taxes now paid by them, must 
be drawn from the parent state. 

It is an awful and imporiant truth, 
that Britain cannot exist with a snsaller 
revenue than she at present possesses, 
Laudholders, as well as the mercantile 
interest, should weigh well this fact, and 
act in such a manner as to promote their 
own interests no less than those of their 
fellow-subjects. 

These circumstances apply perhaps in 

a vreater degree to the sugar than to the 
cuttoncolomes: there is another peculari- 
ty connected with the jatter. 
” Raw cotton has become nearly with 
wool, a staple of these kingdoms. The 
unrivalled excellence cf our manufactures 
ensures us the market wherever we have 
access. At present we derive the cotton- 
wool which is manufactured or exported 
in its raw state, from our own colonies, 
from the United States of America, the 
Brazils, the Spanish colonies, the Levant, 
and the East Indies. Of the whole of 
this, above one-third is imported from the 
British colonies. On this we can always 
calculate, barring the risk of crops, and 
of capture; the last being much lessened 
by the expulsion of the French from the 
western hemisphere. All obtained from 
foreigners is dependent on their caprice : 
of this America has afforded an admira- 
ble illustration, 

Tu 1808, the quantity of cotton im- 
ported from North America was only 10 $ 
inillions of Ibs. being thus reduced to 
little more than one-third of what it had 
been for the three preceding years, and 
to one-fifth of what it has since been. 
The other independent states may be 
equally whimsical, or their interests may 
be different from what they now are. 
There are also physical objections to some 
of the cotton-wool obtained from foreign 
sources: that from the Levant being 
only fit for the coarsest manufactures, 
that from India is either coarse or fine 
in the extreme, and cannot be generally 
used. The expence, too, of freight is four 
unes that from the West Indies. 

Unless the colonists obtain relief, they 
must and they will seek it for themselves. 
Ii is true that they are without the means 
of revolt; their peculiar situation, their 
inclinations, all concur to oppose such a 
design, This furnishes an additional 


claim on generosity. 

Phere is a pitch, however, to'which only 
the chords of attachment can be tuned ; if 
wound farther, discord is produced, and 
at last they are broken for ever. Men 


who 
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who are then rendered active from ne- 
cessity, will devise means of relief; those 
of active redress are not in their power, 
but they may share their wrongs with 
those who now inflict them, by withdraw- 
ing themselves and their slaves to some 
country, where they will receive that pro- 
tection which isdenied at home. Andeven 
should this dread alternative not be 
adopted, the dissatisfaction excited by 
such real causes will not be copfined to 
the breasts of the immediate sufferers. 
It will spread rapidly, and may ultimately 
excite effurts which are much to be de- 
precated. Men will not be oppressed, 
nay absolutely defrauded, without a mure 
mur or complaint. 

These evils will resalt from the cala- 
inities of the whole of the West Indiaco. 
lonies ; if a part only suffers, the mischief, 
though less general, will be proportionably 
destructive to all connected with them. 
The cotton colonies are therefore entitled 
to their due share of attention from the 
legislature. A statement of their former 
and present situation. in all respects, will 
next be given; it is fatally correct, and 
needs no embellishments to heighten the 
miseries it contains. 

Ever since the British have engaged in 
colonial speculations in the West Indies, 
they have made the culture of the cotton- 
tree in some degree an object of atten- 
tion. For a long time it was partial, 
and confined to very few situations: the 
increasing enterprise of the mother 
country did not, however, allow West 
Indian industry to be exclusively con- 
fined to sugar; but, by improving the 
manufactures at home, it gave a new 
impulse to the western world, and cotton 
has gradually become an object of more 
generalattention. = —__ ; 

The West Indies, for a considerable 
period, supplied nearly the whole of the 
British demand. About thirty years 
ago, the Dutch settlements on the coast 
of Guyana first attracted the attention 
of the cotton-planters; and about the 
same time North America engaged in 
siunilar pursuits in her southern states. 

During the progress of this cultivation, 
the extension of manufactories at home, 
produced a corresponding demand) for 
the raw material; which was principally 
supplied by the British colonies, including 
those on the coast of Guyana, and which 
were captured in 1796 by the British. 
A few years ago, the foreign planter dis- 
covered that Britain was the best mar- 
ket for this produce; and since that 
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occurred, the North Americans have 
introduced enormous and increasing 
quantities of coston-wool. The produce 
of the Brazils was monopolized by Por- 
tugal previous to the occupation of the 
latter country by the French; it has 
since found a vent in Great Britain. 
Unimportant as the quantities undoubt- 
edly are that are derived from: other 
sources, they also increase. Foreigners, 
as well as our fellow-citizens, are thus 
protected, in a way that does not seem 
quite congenial to the common notions 
of justice. 

The following statement will enable 
the reader to appreciate fairly the real 
miseries of the British cotton planter, 
who suffers fur the benefit of foreigners. 

In the British cotton-colonies immense 
capitals have been vested, and lar 
tracts of country have been devoted to 
the cultivation of this article. In point 
of national importance, these colonies 
have been rapidly increasing, as will be 
seen by reference to table C, (in our 
next. ) 

The original expence of forming plan- 
tations, and of rendering them fit for the 
purposes for which they are now used, 
was very considerable, as will be more 
evident when it is recollected that the 
barren uncultivated tracts which have 
been rendered productive and fruitful, 
were remote from all those facilities 
which we pos:ess so amply at home; 
that the whole labour of clearing away 
immense forests, and of draining swamps 
or unhealthy lands, was performed by 
negroes brought from Africa ata heavy 
expence, who for a time were entirely 
dependent on foreign supplies for sups 
port. <A calculation might be insti- 
tuted; but the facts are so strong, that 
the general position may be assumed 
without fear of being questioned, 

From the very nature of our West 
India colonies, they must even now, and 
at all periods, be in a great measure 
dependent on other countries for some 
of the most important necessaries of life, 
The constitution of the society precludes 
manufacturing the nost common articles, 
and they do not possess all the means of 
support. 

The monopoly secured by Britain to 
herself, enhances the price of whatever 
is derived from her, as provisions can 
always be obtained much cheaper from 
North America—but this is inconsistent 
with the notions of those who have the 
power of remedyirtg the mischief, 
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The effects of this monopoly are deci- 
dediy bostile to the British cotton- 
lanter, for it increases the real cost of 
P. property, while 2 depresses the 
value of his produce. Of this, however, 
more will be said hereafter; at present, 
the allusion is sufficient to confirm the 
estimate of the value of such property. 
It may be here remarked that clothing of 
every kind, as well as provisions, Is ¢X= 
ported from this country. 

It appears from a careful comparison 
of these circumstances of the real value 
of cotton estates, (taking every source of 
expence into consideration), that the 
average value of each acre of land 
may be stated at between 1404, and 1500, 
sterling. 

Fach acre (as proved by an average 
of ten years) produces about 200lbs, net 
of cotton wool, 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
URING the current month, various 
dealers in money and negociable 
paper, commonly called Bankers, have 
stopt payment in town and country, and 
ruined many honest people. 

As however itis the professed object 
of this description of traders to become 
the depositories of other persons’ spare 
cash, and as they seldom or never lend 
money for any useful or benevolent 
purpose, it appears to me that no bauker 
can honestly become a bankrupt; and 
therefore, that when he does, he ought 
to be rendered the object of some espe- 
cal puntshment. 

Men whose sole business is that of 
receiving other peoples’ money, of which 
they are hound to be the guardians, do 
mot tive m the same relation to society 
as traders in merchandize. These latter 
are linble to bad debts, unsuccessful 
speculations, fluctuations in markets, and 
even i money matters are subject to 
the tricks, maneeuvres, and illiberal 
practices of bankers themselves. Bank- 
ers, however, who obtain the use of 
tarye sums without interest, are morally 
bound to enter mito no speculations 
which place at hazard the money con- 
Sded tv them; and ought every night to 
compare their obligations with their ree 
sources, and be able, if needful, ata few 
bours motice, to restore to every man 
that which has been confided to them. 
Yet so litle is this the practice, that 
bankers proceed in business from year 


to year, and from generation to gene- 
ration, rich tn the use of their customers’ 
money, and living in great style on the 
principle of never setthng accounts. 

Were bankers in general called upon 
to pay back to every one his own, and 
balance with the world, is it not to be 
feared that not one in ten would prove 
solvent, nor one in four be able to pay 
ten shillings in the pound? How often 
has it happened, on the failure of a large 
banking-house, which has for years main- 
tained in insolent splendour the families 
of five or six partners, that a tardy divi- 
dend has been obtained of half-a-crown, 
or five shitlings, in the pound? 

At the beginning of the French revo. 
lution, the bankers of France Jost the 
public confidence, and ruined thousands 
of families, paying in general but trifling 
dividends; and the consequent exaspera- 
tion of the public mind, led to many of 
the horrors of the revolution. ‘Fhe same 
effects would probably arise in England 
On an invasion, or on any public event 
that might create general alarm. 

It is my advice then, that the banking 
system be placed under legislative re- 
gulation; that bankers be compelled to 
give security to public functionaries for 
amounts proportioned to the extent of 
their credits, and especially to their 
issues of notes—a regulation adopted in 
the United States. At present they are 
dangerous, because delusive, establish- 
ments ; they encouraye and sustain mo- 
nopolists and monopolies, and they play 
tricks with the circulating medium, 
which ought not itself to be an object of 
traffic ! 

Common SENSE. 
a — 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

hee bishop of Lincoln, in his Ele- 

_ ments of Theology, says, that 
“after a certain time, the whole race of 
men moved from their original habitas 
tions in Armenia, and settled in the 
plains of Shinar, near the Euphrates, in 
Assyria or Chaldea.” The Scripture 
says, “ It came to pass, as they journeyed 
from the east, that they found a plain in 
the land of Shinar; and they dwelt 
there.” If we consider the position of 
Armenia and of Shinar, we shall find 
that the journey here mentioned could 
not have been from the direction of Ar- 
menia, 1, Armenia is a province of 


‘Asia, and consists of the modern Tur- 
comania, and part of Persia. It is 


bounded 
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bounded on the north by Georgia, on the 
south by Curdistan, the ancient Assyria, 
and on the west by Natolia, or the Les- 
ser Asia. This province includes the 
sources of the Tigris and Euphrates, of 
the Araxis and Phasis. 2. Shinar wasa 
considerable extent of level country, and 
included Babylon, and probably a tract 
of land farther south, Moses expressly 
says, that Babel (Babylon) and Erech 
were situated in the land of Shinar, 
Hence it would seem, that Babylonia 
formed a part of the land of Shinar, 
rather than the land of Shinar a part of 
Babylonia; and this would lead us to 
consider the land of Shinar as that tract 
of country which was situated. between 
the rivers Tigris. and Euphrates, and 
which was afterwards called Mesopota- 
mia. With this agrees the opinion of 
Michaelis, who extends Shinar so far 
north as to include Nisibis and Edessa. 
It therefore appears, that Armenia is not 
only not east, but that it is very much to 
the north, and considerably to the west 
of Shinar. This difficulty has been ob- 
served by commentators, and different 
solutions have been offered. Bochart 
says, that Assyria being divided into two 
parts, one on this, and the other on the 
further side of the Tigris, they denomi- 
nated that part beyond the Tigris the 
east country, though a great part of it 
was really north of Armenia. It would, 
however, have been more to the purpose, 
had it been supposed that mankind jours 
neyed from some other place than Ar- 
menia, and that as they travelled from 
the east, they must have come to Shinar 
from a tract of land east of that country. 
Captain Wilford says, that ‘* according 
to the Pauranics, and the followers of 
Buddha, the ark rested on the mountain 
of Aryavarta, Aryawart, or India, an 
appellation which has no small attinity 
with the Araraut of Scripture. These 
mountains were a great way to the east- 
ward of the plains of Shinar or Mesopo- 
tamia, for it is said in Genesis, that some 
time after the flood ‘they journeyed 
from the east’ till they found a plain in 
the land of Shinar, in which they settled. 
This surely implies that they came from 
a very distant country eastward of Shi- 
nar.”* We are therefore led to suppose, 
that mankind, after the flood, migrated 
from the vicinage of Caucasus, a series 
of mountains of which Ararat and Taurus 


>. 
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form certain parts; and I think that this 
opinion is not only extremely probable, 
but corroborated by biblical history. In 
considering the geography of Eden and 
Paradise, captain Wiltord observes, that 
“ according to a uniform tradition of a 
very long standing, as it is countenanced 
by the Hindu sacred books and Persian 
authors, the progenitors of mankind lived 
in that mountainous tract which extends 
from Balkh and Candahar to the 
Ganges.*” Ifence it would appear, that 
in the same country as the first father of 
mankind inhabited in the early days of 
the world, the second father of mankind 
quitted that floating residence which 
had been the means of his deliverance; 
and that from the same country, the de- 
scendants of Noah and his sons migrated, 
and as the Scripture says, journeyed 
westward, and settled in the land of 
Shinar.¢ 

The learned prelate says, that the 
whole race of men moved from their 
original habitations in Armenia, and 
settled in the plains of Shinar. In a 
note he says, “In the first two editions of 
this work, E stated that a part only of the 
inhabitants of the earth ‘journeyed from 
the east’ and settled in the plains of 
Shinar; but from a more attentive con- 
sideration of the subject, to which [ have 
been led by the learned and ingenious 
Remarks on the Eastern Origination of 


* Mankind, by Mr. Granville Penn, pub. 


lished in the second volume of the 
Fastern Collections, I have been induced 
to change my opinion.” However, con- 
siderable doubts may arise whether the 
whole race of mankind moved in a wes- 
tern direction, It seems, indeed, en- 
tirely unaccountable and incredible, that 
all mankind should have journeyed west, 
from any supposeable point where they 
were originally settled, and that none of 
them should have journeyed in any other 
direction, The eastern parts, were 
equally inviting to colonies, and at this 
day are at least equally populous as the 
west. If we suppose that all mankind 


journeyed west, we must suppose that 


the east was left without people; and 
this is an absurdity which few, I appre- 
hend, will attempt to defend. The rea- 
son of our attributing so much to the 
west is, because we are seated in the 
west, and derive our information from 





* Asiatic Researches 
+ Taylor's Sacred Geography. 
writers 
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writers whose works may be casily pro- 
cured, and who live nearer to our situ- 
ation, If we had possessed equal access 
to eastern writers, or had sufficiently 
estcemed them, we should have been led 
to think that some early tribes settled fac 
east in‘Asia. It is not improbable that 
certain names of fathers of nations re- 
corded in Scripture, are preserved to Uns 
very time, in places of which we have 
some, though by reason ot their remote 
Situation, perhaps lnpertect, informa- 
tion.* Captain Wilford, in an Essay on 
Eyypt and the Nile, has given, from the 
Jndian Puranas, some account of the first 
settiement of nations after the flood. 
“ It is related in the Padman-Purana, 
that Satyaviata,} whose miraculous pres 
servation from a general deluge is told at 
length in the Matsya, had three sons, the 
eldest of whom was named Tyapetr, or 
“Lord of the Earth;” the others were 
Charma and Sharma, which last words 
are, in the vulgar dialects, usually pro- 
nounced Cham and Sham, as we fre- 
quently hear Kishn for Krishna. The 
royal patriarch, for such is his character 
in the Puran, was particularly fond of 
Tyapeu, to whom he gave all the regions 
te the north of Wiamalaya or the Snowy 
Mountains, which extend from sea to 
sea, and of which Caucasus is a part; to 
Sharma he allotted the countries to the 
south of those mountains: but he cursed 
Chara; because, when the old tsonarch 
was accidentally inebriated with a strong 
liquor made of fermented rice, Charma 
laughed, and it was in consequence of 
his father’s imprecation that he became 
a slave to the slaves of his brother,” 
“The childien of Charma travelled a 
long time, until they arrived at the bank 
of the river Nila, or Cali, in Egypt; and 
a Brahmin informs me, that their journey 
began after the building of the Padima- 
Mandira, which appears to be the tower 
of Babel, on the banks of the river Cu- 
mudvau, which can be no other than the 
Euphrates."{ These extracts are core 
roborauve of the gre ography of Moses, 
aid prove that the geographical docu- 
Ments preserved to us im Holy Writ, are 
1h perfect umison with the most ancien 
histories of the peo: le who, after the ine 
spired writers, possessed the most au- 
thentic sources of information, They 
@iso shew, thatthe whole race of man- 
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kind did not migrate in a western direc- 
tion after the flood. If we adopt that 
situation of Paradise, and of the first 
settlement of Noah after the flood, which 
appears in the Indian accounts, and 
which is placed much farther east than 
has been hitherto supposed, in the same 
proportion we facilitate the population 
of the east of Asia. We must suppose 
that in ancient times, migratory colomes 
were influenced by natural causes, as 
they are at present; and we cannot but 
observe that the courses of rivers must 
have been at that time as they are now— 
the guides of settlers, and of inhabitants 
in astate of progress. If we inspect the 
map of Asia, we shall perceive that most 
of the considerable streams issue from 
Caucasus; and that from this mountain, 
largely taken, the course of these 
streams may be considered as marking 
the course of nankind to remote parts 
of this continent. In fact, they diverge 
on all sides; south to India, east to 
China, north to Siberia, and west 
towards the Caspian Sea.* If it should 
be thought, as some have supposed, that 
Shem took no part in the building of 
Babel, this will afford an additional argu- 
ment in favour of the opinion that the 
whole race of mankind did not migrate in 
a western direction. 
Ravenstonedale, 

June 11, 1810. 


ARR 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIRy 


Ht. been lately a witness to 
the very great labour, expense, 
and frequent disappointment, attendant 
on the making of Galvanic troughs in the 
common way, with wood, and the joints 
covered with cement, I am induced to 
propose, through the medium of your 
most respectable and widely-circulated 
Journal, an idea that struck me of snb- 
sittuting troughs made of earthenware, 
for the above-mentioned purpose. 

They could be constructed with only 
one or two cells in each piece, by which 
means they might be afforded very cheap; 
aud by placing any number of those 
picces in continuation in a simple box 
or trough, made for the purpose, the 
power could be increased to any degree 
required. 

Cionmell, 
June 24, 1810. 


—_—~ 
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Or the CHARACTER Of SIR JOHN 

FALSTAFF. 

LETTER IL. 

HE plays in which ve should con- 
.% template the character of Falstaff, 
are the two Parts of Henry 1V. We see 
him again indged iv the * Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” and with greacsatisfaction ; 
but he is in fetters. He might say of 
himself, as after the exploit at Gadshull, 
“* Am not I falien away? do notl bate? 
do not I dwindle? Why my skin hangs 
about me like an old jady’s loose gown !” 
His meanderings are reduced to a 
straight course, and we scarcely recog- 
nise the beauty of the stream. Our 
memorable queen, when she requested 
tu see Falstaff in love, appears to me (to 
use a vulgar but pertinent expression) 
to have **mistaken her man.” Eccen- 
tricity of affection was expected; and, 
as might have been foreseen, we are 
presented only with his avarice. 

But to return: the two Parts of 
Henry 1V. are, -beyond a doubr, the 
most diversified, in point of character and 
Janguage, of any of the historical plays 
of our great dramatist. Who does not 
marshal in his mind the spirits of ‘that 
same mad fellow of the north, Percy ;” 
*‘of him of Wales, that gave Amaimon 
the bastinado, Owen Glendower;” and 
** his son-in-law, Mortimer; and old Nor- 
thumberland ; and the sprightly Scot of 
Scots, Douglas?’ Who cannot paint 
to himself ** that goodly portly man, sir 
John ;” the chief justice, (sir William 
Gascoigne) ; and that whoreson mad 
compound of majesty, Prince Henry, 
who, as he bhimseif observes, had 
“sounded the very base-string of humi- 
lity?” Or, who cannot conjure up the 
manes of the-knight’s myrridons, swag- 
_gering Pistol,* Poins, Peto, and honest 





* Pistol is a very remarkable character. 
He seems to be a ranting spouter of sentences 
and hard words, unconnected and unintelli- 
gible; and was introduced by Shakespeare for 
the purpose of ridiculing the bombast absur- 
dities of his cotemporary dramatic writers. 
If this was really the object of the character, 
it must have had a wonderful effect at its 
first performance, when the plays of Cophe- 
tua, Battle of Alcazer, Tambur!sin’s Con- 
quests, &c. from all which Pistol makes quo- 
tations, were before the public. It strikes 
me likewise as avery ingenious method of 
silencing the whole train of envious scribblers 
which his genivs would otherwise have 
brought upon his own back. 
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Bardolph,* ‘‘ whose zeal burned in his 
nose ;” and who, as his master remarks, 
“‘ but for the light in his face, would be 
the son of utter darkness:” and to close 
the catalogue, mine hostess of the Boar’s 
Head favern in Eastcheap, good mistress 
Quickly; Francis, with his everlasting 
cry of ** Anon, anon, sir!” the ‘ genius of 
famine,’ master Robert Shallow; and 
Justice Silence, whom, as sir Juhn told 
him, **it well befitted to be of the 
peace ;” with the ever-nfemorable list of 
Gloucestershire recruits. Amongst all 
these interesting personages, however, 
he who most attracts our notice, and best 


repays our attention, is sir Juha 
Falstaff : 


——— ane nie TE, meyag TEs 
Apvéian atv Eymys EioKw TnyETiarrAg, ° 
il, iii. 197, 

Nor do those persons do, him justice, 
who regard him as a character whose 
sole constituents are vice and low buf- 
foonery. This was not the intention of 
Shakespeare. Those who are possessed 
of a natural vein of hamour, no less 
than those who constantly affect it, will 
sometimes detect themselves in a strain 
of quips and cranks’, whose object is 
*¢ to set on some quantity of barren spec~ 
tators to laugh.” Falstatf’s wit is often, 
it must be confessed, of an illegitimate 
kind; yet the general character of bis 
pleasantry, and the good sense so fre. 
qucatly sparkling from under his singular 
quaintness, prove that the poet interded 
him to lave the credit of considerable 
abilities, however unusual or misem- 
ployed. Yo cancel the imputation of 
perpetual buffoonery, an idea originating 
In the mtsconception of those. who per- 
sonate him on the stage, or would paint 
hin hke Bunbury, we must recollect 
that, although he possessed none of those 
recommendations which are implied in 





* The character of Barco'ph is one of 
those bold dasves of the pencil, which our 
great painter from nature so frequently exhi- 
bits. His yreat attachment to FalstaiF is 
admirably described. When he is told of the 
knight's death, he exclaims, ** Would I were 
with him wheresome’er he is, cither in hea- 
ven orin hell! ‘The same insight into his 
character is given by another single expression. 
When the prince tells Falstaff of his favour 
with his father, Falstaff recommends the 


robbery of the exchequer; ** Rob me the © 


exchequer, Hal, and do it with unwashed 
hands too?” Bardolps, pleased with the 
proposal, instantly seconds it with, ‘* Do, my 
jera !”" 


Lb the 








ca 
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the term ‘gentleman’ as the word was 
received in its better days, yet he had 
many which were not consistent with 
mere ribaldry and bufoonery. If we 
have an eye wnerely to his imperfections, 
which are no criterion of rank in society, 
our opinion of him will be mean and 
inadequate. He is represented as “a 
captain of fvot,” intimate with men of 
the first title and authority, aud, as may 
be inferred from the scenes into which 
be is introduced, as likewise from his be- 
haviour to the lord chief justice, could 
value himself as highly as any of lis 
friends. In the character of companion 
to the prince, however anworthy, he 
must in the eyes of the world have been 
thought deserving of some attention, 
I will not say respect; for it is im vain 
that we look fur any virtues iv hin, cal- 
culated to inspire us with any thing like 
reverence. Those whe might despise 
them both for their vices, must remem. 
der that Hal was heir to the crown, and 
thac Falstaff was made companion to the 
future hero of Agincourt. The polite 
attentions of master Shallow to his old 
acquaintance, sir Joha, which may be 
accounted for without any uncommon 
savacky, were returned in a manner con. 
sistent with the avarice of the latter, that 
would now be denominated by the rude 
vame of *swindhug’ Yet the shadow 
of worthy affection existed in sir John, 
as we see throughout his conduct, He 
ascribes his tondness for Poins to a singus 
lar cause: “I am hewitched with the 
regue’s company. It the rascal has not 
given me medicines to make me love 
him, vil be hanged ; it could not be 
clse.*” But the afiection of the prince 
for sir John Falstalf is more easily 
explained, and though manifest in the 
whole intercourse between them, is more 
feehwgly described bv the poct in the 
princes iameniation tor bis loss, when 
he views him extended f r dead in the 
wong e+ : , nt “03 + old acq' @ ite 
little | ; > p vt Spee aye Hest keep in a 
tule iter Poor Jack. Puceweli! [could 
have better spared a Leiter man! Qh! 
l should have a heavy Miss of thee, if I 
were much in iove with Vanity,” 


_—— 





© This, and a number of other chara 
. x : . 
and unodjectionable pussazes 





“teristic 
| » fe Injudici- 
ously omitted in the play as rep: 3 


. ‘senied on 
our theatres, I fancy these omissions were 
mace by Colley Cibbers if so, they do him as 
much credit for poetical feeliey . 
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Indeed, we must think more humbly 
of the prince’s judgment and good 
sense thar we are justified in doing from 
his known character, if we suppose that 
he did not observe some ainiable tea- 
tures in the man with whom the poet 
makes him spend the greater part of his 
time, and for whom he procured a 
“ charge of foot” Similarity, in some 
degree, of dispositions might be thought 
“4 sufficient cause; but where there was 
not a single praiseworthy object of 
mutual affection, the poet would not so 
have erred against human nature as to 
have represented a friendship. The 
inconsistency of the prince’s future con- 
duct to him, while it reflects somewhat 
of ingratitude on his poetical memory, 
was certainly necessary, and tended to 
the retrieving of his character in the 
public mind, 

But to solve all difficulties on this 
head, it wili be requisite only to select a 
stigie trait in ths motley snare 
which will ever awaken a partiality for 
him in every audience. The poet, to 
counterbalance his thirst of gold, and 
his more serious vices, has given him an 
insinuating air of frankness and simpli- 
city of manners. It may be observed 
that in the first scene of his appearance, 
you see aman from whom every subse- 
quent part of his history might be ex- 
pected. The nature displayed in this 
is too much for the nerves of the audi- 
ence. They are delighted to see what 
they seem to themselves to have known 
in common life, and te find their 
acquaintance precisely what they ima 
gined him to be. Falstaff’s character is 
seen at once; he conceals no darker fea- 
tures than those exhibited on his first 
introduction; and however reprehensible 
In bis vices, he seems willing to trust 
them to the mercy of his frail audience. 
This is natural, but it is no extenuation 
cf crime. The prepossession in favor 
of such men arises from the love of truth 
and sinceity implanted in us by nature, 
(not to mention the secret tribute pad 
to our vanity and selflove on such occa- 
sions), and every one, at some perind or 
other of his life, must have felt it extort. 
ed irom him. Sach a man is Falstaff. 
Superiatively vicions and reprobate, 
he hever appears without exposing some 
darling excess or evil propensity. Yet, 
mm spite of all this, his habits savour so 
much of every day profligacy, and his 
promises of reform and repentance are 
su trequent, that we cannot lelp feeling, 

again 


te, 
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against our better judgment, something 
like partiality, But more of his vices, 
and some remarks on his wit, in my next. 


A. B. E. 
—— ‘ 
10 the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR 

BEG leave, bv means of your widely- 

extended miscellany, to suggest a 
remedy for the very great inconvenience 
arising from the waot of small change, or 
of a greater quantity of good silver in 
circulation, which has induced many to 
wish that bank-notes of 10s. value might 
be issued. But this, as [ cannot but 
think, would be remedying one evil at 
the expence of another, as we have cer- 
tainly paper enough in circulation, 

What therefore I here mean to pro- 
pose, as a matter that would answer 
exactly the same end as 10s. notes, 
(except in payments under 20s.) 1s to 
call in the 2/, notes now in circulation, 
and in their room to issue thirty shilling 
notes, one of which notes, in addition to 
those now in use, would, in all payments 
to any amount in which there were from 
7 to 14 odd shillings, reduce the change 
required to a mere trifle. For instance, 
were a payment of 13/, 12s. to be made, 
a ten pound and two one pound notes, 
with one of 30s. would reduce the 
change to 2s. Or, were ten guineas to 
be paid, a five pourd and four one pound 
notes, with one of SOs. would exactly 
raise the sum in paper. 

Perhaps a 50s. (or half 5/7, note) may 
by some be preferred ; but as these will 
be of no immediate use in payments 
under 40s. which perhaps form the 
niajority of retail shop payments, the 
SOs. note would certainly be of much 
more general use. And I cannot help 
thinking but that even payments under 
20s. will be facilitated by the introduc- 
tion of the notes here proposed, for as 
the quantity of silver and small gold used 
in larger payments will, by this means, 
be much lessened, there will of course 
remain a larger quantity in circulation 
for common retail payments. 

ilaving mentioned this praposal late!y 
toa bankerin the country, he observed, 
then an objection would probably be 
made to the introduction of any new 
hind of note@ form the mistakes it might 
occasion, amongst illiterate persons in 
particular, as was frequently the case in 
respect to bank post bills. As however, 
in these last, odd shillings are often in- 
serted witha pen, and not printed on the 
note, there can be no wonder at these 


keing sometimes overlooked, and not 
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merely by illiterate persons. But as ta 
any mistake naturally arising from the 
ditterence between notes for thirty shil- 
lings and other sums, legibly printed 
thereon, it certainly cannot be more 
likely to happen, than between the one 
and two pound notes, or the five and 
ten pound ones, aiready in common 


use, M, 
a | 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


L AVING been lately made ace 

quainted with a singular misrepre- 
sentation, which has gone forth respect- 
ing the Entomological Society, I entreat 
you to insert in your Magazine a short 
explanation of the principles upon which 
this yet infant society is founded, 

The origin of the society, first esta- 
blished under the denomination of the 
Aurelian Society, has been faitiifully 
set forth, together with its designs 
and objects, in Mr. Haworth’s twa 
publications, Lepidoptera Britannica, 
and the Prodromus which preceded 
that work. Of late, however, a fancied 
discovery has been made that it was pro- 
jected in a schismatic mood in opposition 
to the Linnzan Society, and also witha 
design to attack, in unjustifiable criti- 
cism, the works of Mr. Donovan. All 
this appears to me too absurd to be 
received by any reflecting person, and 
had I not the best founded information 
that Mr. Donovan has entertained to 
the utmost extent of credulity the above 
ideas, and that his partizans are actively 
endeavouring to stop the increase of the 
society, and undermine its fabric, [ 
should not have considered it necessary 
to give an additional explanation of the 
purposes, intentions, and ends, foc 
which the Entomological Society has 
been established. 

Far from its being an opponent to the 
Linnean Society, 1 deem it an intro- 
ductory seminary to raise future candi- 
dates for admission into that ever by me 
revered society. This, a short statement, 
I trust, will convince every one to be 
true. 

At the head of the Entomological 
Society, and amongst its origanal pro- 
moters, are found several felluws 
of the Linnewan Society. These are 
ventiemen, who united to thew stu- 
dies in natural history the personal 
labour of collecting the insects of Eng- 
land. Their pursuits and habits threw 
them into accidental meeting, and cou 
sequently a temporary acquaintance with 


other practical collectors, who were as 
zealous 








12 Lapicida on the Emersen Theory of Arches. 


realous and diligent labourers in ento- 
mological hunts as themselves, but not 
blessed with a classsica! education; some 
indeed, ignoraut of the Latin language, 
and confined for their information so.ely 
to Barkenhout, Martin, and other English 
authors. These collectors, laudably 
ambitious of improving the opportunities 
which these meetings afford, solicited the 
honour of a more intimate connexion 5 
and experience pointing out the Increase 
of Briush entomeological acquisitions 
which would arse trom the union of 
practical collectors, aiter a short Consi- 
deration, the Entomological Society was 
resolved to be founded, and every person 
who isa practical collector, or an ama- 
teur of the science, may be admtied 
by ballot, and under rules now modelled 
to bear a great similarity to those of the 
Linnean. The principal obstacle to 
admission is immorality of character; for 
an acquaintance with the languages, I 
have already observed, is not required. 
The object of the society is to umte men 
of a creditable deeree in life, who may 
assist cach other i the promouon of this 
science, and disseminate information to 
numbers who ai present labour ander the 
want of a liberal education, and a con- 
sequent abriigement of the means of 
cit motogical study. 

The more learned members explain 
to their brethren the subjects of their 
study, and publish their discoveries ; they 
pout out at exch meeting all novel aCe 
quisitions, and give appropiaie names to 
new-discovered insects, whilst they 
themscives increase their own knowledge 
of species by the numerous specimens 
produced ; tor cach collector 1s enabled 
very fiequently to extnbita new acquis 
sition, which locality of hubitet might 
fiave hidden from the eye of the ento- 
mological student, had not this society 
united such practical cuilectors residin 
in different counties. What then is 
there in the objects of this institution, 
which proposes only to encourage the 
pracucal collector, to lead on the student 
ot moderate education to lngher attain- 
ments, and to gain an extended exhibi- 
tion of British insects, that can be 
construed into au infringement on the 
province of the Linnean Society of Lon- 
don; or as tending to attack the works of 
Mr. Donovan, ot whom the writer of 
ts articie has a ver 
knowledge, 


| y slight personal ; 
v 
which, were they nearer 
poset , he should be happy to advance 
dato a cordial and intimate friendship? 


C.C, 








[Aug. }, 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR 
r mathematicians at Cambridge never 
take up their grey goose quils 
‘Cexcept to sign annual audit accounis, 
or to write to antiquated maidens;” if 
the intervals between the leaving the 
combination rooms aud the whist pars 
ties with them are always dreary, except 
relieved by your Magazine; if they are 
vain of the reputation the boys of their 
college give them, and so conscious of 
the demerits of their compositions that 
it is necessary to boast of ther own 
learning, and of the degrees which they 
have taken; if they are so intempes 
rate* as to be unable to write after 
dinner, and so idle that they can be 
amused with shooting; so unacquainted 
with the working of arches, as to taik of 
their ** sinking atthe haunches;” 1t 1s to 
be wished that their habits of life may 
become more mathematical, and that they 
may lear to praire the “lean and 
sallow abstinence.” “Old fellows of 
colleges” have lately much exposed 
themselves, and they have been correct- 
ed; but they have yet to be convinced 
that “ rcnown is net the meed of mdos 
leut repose.” Philo-veritas may blush, 
lke father Paul, at the extreme and 
deplorable ignorance of mankind: but 
the monks of colleges are not as well 
acquainted with the tueory and practice 
of the construction of vaults as the 
monks of the middle ages. If Philo. 
veritas were able to excommunicate all 
the pontifices who disagree with him, 
and had authority to pull down all the 
bridges which prove the fallacy of, or if 
no bridges had been built but conform- 
able, to the Emerson theory, Philo-veri- 
tas must have waded through, or have 
been ferried over, the Cam, and Cam- 
bridve would have had another name. 

If Philo-veritas had ever seen the 
vaulting of King's-college Chapel, Cam- 
bridge, he would not have defended the 
Emerson theory of arches: if he knew 
any thing of the lives of the most emi- 
nent mathematicians at Cambridge, he 
would not have drawn his own imaginary 
character so far from life. He mav not 
be able to discover the principles of Dr. 
David Gregory’s: deductions, in spite 
of the information which he commu- 


— 





* It is to be lamented, that the necessity 
of reading the Bible, and praying at Cam- 
bridge, is dire. What meaning has the 
word in the sentence: Druidarum religionem 
apud Gallos dire immanitatis. « 


nicates, 
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nicates, “ that the simple catenaria is of 
no use in determining the relations of an 
arch,” when, at the game time, he fancies 
the whole Emerson theory is ¢* legiti- 
mateiv deduced from a remark of pr. 
Gregory :” neither may he be able to 
translate the parts which he quotes from 
Dr. Gregory into good English, although 
he knows the Greek alyhabet; perhaps 
he thought proper to follow literally Ho- 
race’s precept: 

Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 

Interpres. 


He may not be able to understand how 
far the mechanical mode of determining 
tie line of road-way by suspending 
weights froma chain, and the Emerson 
theory, agree ; nor the difference between 
this experiment and when the weight is 
wholly in the links: and although he has 
read Mr. O. Gregory’s Mechanics, those 
important parts which have been taken 
from professor Robson, may have 
escaped his observation. He may not 
have found out, that, exactly that part of 
the semi-circle which, by the Emerson 
theory,* cannot be used, viz. the two 
sixty degrees next the springing, almost 
juvariably compose the vaultings of the 
Gothic buildings ; and that part, viz. the 
thirty degrees on each side the vertex, 
which, by the Emerson theory, is the only 
part that can be used, was never used by 
the Gothic architects. The E:merson 
extrados affixed to a section of the vault 
of King’secollege Chapel, Cambridge, 
will be an entertaining diagram at the 
whistetable, to shew them how ignorant 
the builders of the vault of King’s-college 
Chapel were of the Emerson theory: 
if miracles were not over, it might be 
mathematically proved by this theory, 
to be sustained by the Virgin Mary and 
St. Nicholas. 

 Philo-veritas_may_ not. perceive_that 
professor Robson introduced this 
theory into the Supplement to the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, with a view to 
shew how sunply it might be confuted, 
and how it violated common sense and 
uuiform experience. Philo-veritas says, 
that “the haunches of an arch sink ;” 
they must be arches built after the 
Emerson theory, which, to be mathema- 
tically in equilibration, must literally 
prick the very heavens; and the haunches 
of which must bear as much fat 
mould as may be contained in the land 
of Piilo-veritas’ fat benefice. There is 








* See page 26, Principles of Bridges, 2ad 
edition, 
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another circumstance which your corre. 
spondent seems nut to have discovered, 
tha: Dr. Hution, in the letters in your 
Mayazine, in answer to your review of 
his Principles of Bridges, and those of 
the Monthly Review, has virtualiy relins 
quished the theory; and he has lett the 
“ prumised improved edition,” the 
nonumgue prematur in annum * having 
long eldpsed’, to those who justly think 
that the mud, which so eminent a ma- 
thematician has been in, will not soil 
them.” * It is hard to kick against the 
pricks,” . 

Philo-veritas forgot to account for the 
catenarian arch being equally thick 
throughout, and at the same tine having 
a horizontal extrados; or the amusing 
surprise professor Robsont gives his 
readers upon discovering this phenome- 
non, It may be hoped that Philo-veritas 
will examine the report again to which 
he alludes, particularly chat part by 
professor Robsou on Mansard roof, he 
will learn something respecting the 
“sinking at the haunches:” perhaps Dr. 
Milner’s report may amuse him, The 
Opinions of fitteen out of the seventeen 
who gave their opinions i that report, 
are not very flattering to the theory of 
equilibration. Philo-veritas, next time 
he writes, will do well to take the name 
of Pseudoeveritas. Is it intended by the 
disciples of the Emerson theory to 
assert, that Dr. Gregory pretends that 
the catenaria is the best form for an arch 
of a bridge, and that he pretends it 10 the 
passage, “ Eé cujus-cungue,” &c? The 
enemies of the Emerson theory would 
rejoice to see this avowed. 

[n regard to the question of equal 
spheres, it is uecessary only at present 
to observe, that it way be proper in pure 
mathematics to be positive, but in mixed 
mathematics it is nut plulosophical, The 
complex diagram must be very simple to 
any one who was acquainted with Dr. 
Gregory’s paper: but  Philo-veritas 
attaches no valne to it, otherwise. he 
would have discovered that the first sen- 
tence in Lapicida’s quotation was non- 
seuse, and consequently not a true trans- 
lation. It might have been expected 
that one who had acquired reputation 
for learning in his coliege, would have 
been ashamed to read Dr. Gregovy’s 
paper through a translation, or at least 
not until he had examined it with the 
original: see Ex Mechanicis, &c. Why 
has not your Correspondent given some 





* See Ency. Brit. Supp. page 26. * 
information 
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formation concerning abutment piers ? 
He found it prudent not to ayitate the 
question, as the gentlemen 10 the report 
alluded to, did in getting over the 11th 

uestion of the select committee of the 
House of Commons, = Sir, T believe im a 
great measure [ repeat your own sentt- 
ments, in stating that the Emerson theory 
does not in any way take mto consider. 
ation the arch, but applics to a wall 
with a hole im it, COMPOS! ad of matertals 
united by cement, ether wholly or 
yound the curve:* whether an arch of 
any thickness is to be placed m this 
holet remains to be explained. Through 
the whole of the Principles of Bridges, 
except in the last ten lines of the last 
page, the word vousseir is not ment 
oned; and then, in the dictionary, merely 
to state that there are such things. Dr. 
Hutton’s definition of an arch, viz. “an 
opening of a bridge through which, or 
under which, the water passes;” esta- 
biishes the opinion which is universally 
held of the theory, that nothing more is 
required than a curved tutrados, or ma- 
thematical arch, or arch of no thickness. 
Hence it is a mis-nomer to call the 
Emerson theory, a theory of the equili- 
bration of arches: it is literally, when 
apphed to bridges, a theory of the form 
of the fat mould, &c. on the extradosses 


of the arches of bridges. If Mr, 
Mylne’s practice, in regard to the 


voussnirs, be just, and Mr. Atwood, and 
the French philosophers, are not deplo- 
rably ignorant, the Emerson theorists 
have to begin again upon a new series of 
intradosses for their walls.t 

The defenders of the Emerson theory, 
it may he apprehended, are unacquaint- 
ed that the word extrados, as applicd to 
arches, has but one meaning : it is proba- 
ble their errors may have arisen originally 
from a misconception which they now 
think proper to maintain. ty Philo. 
veritas will condescend to clear up any 
of the inconsistencies of the true theory, 





-_ 





* See the diovrams, and explanation, in 
Emerson’s Mechanics. 

+ And ifot any th ckness, whether equally 
thick throughout, or whether the i tredos of 
the Emerson wall is the extraces of an arch 
ef equil.bration, to be guessed by the mason ? 

ft How is it that the wonder of this 
theory, Viz. the curve :Or a horizonta! extra- 
cos, approaches so near to a semi circle, and 
éifiers so matcriai'y from an ellipse 5 and the 
properties approach so nearly to those of an 
e'! pse, and citter so materi ly trom those of 


esemiectrcle? Are not the details as curious 


we > ? 


Lapicida on the Emerson Theory of Arches. 


es the resulis ia the oth Prop, Principles of 
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Lapicida will be obliged ; he is not desi« 
rous of having an account of the amours 
of a college, that bemg the only part of 
the history left out.  Lapicida has 
alwavs beet of opinion, however the 
lives af some few of the “old fellows” of 
the universities mav have deviated trom 
the stoic regimen, that they never forget 
to maintain the characters of gentlemen, 
The Lapicida, and the Lignicide, are an 
obstinate race: no persuasion can induce 
them to adopt what is diametrically op- 
pesile to experience and practice; and 
they presume to assert, 1 Opposition to 
the learning of the schools, that they can 
discover what is false, though they cannot 
exactly define what is true. The publi- 
cation on arches, &c, was not referred to 
through friendship to the author, as 
Philo-veritas insinuates; but now still 
more so, as the dire Philo-veritatis 
acumen, without having any know- 
ledge of it, has already devoted it 


to those purposes from which the repus, 


tation of the Monthly Magazine will 
preserve his own farrago. Lapicida has 
scen the article * Bridge” in the New Cy- 
clopwdia, in which he finds the following 
notable passaze:—* A mere arch con- 
structed in this way, viz. according to 
De la Hire, Belidor, Varignon, Parent, 
other French philosophers, and Mr, 
Atwood, would remain in eguilibria as 
long as the constituent voussoirs had 
liberty to slide without friction down the 
respective inclined planes on which they 
lav:” and among other extraordinary 
lights thrown upon their theory, “ that 
the voussoirs of such arches must be cut 
to different oblique angles.” He then 
ejaculates: “ But even this is not all! 
architects contrive to have the butting 
side of their wedges (voussoirs) so rough, 
as to oecasion a great deal of friction 
hetween them.” ‘These architects must 
have been the workmen who told Philo- 
veritas that arches sink at their 
haunches, or it must be a new precept 
established oa purpose for the Emerson 
theory.* Lapicida cannot but suspect, 
when he observes the industry which has 
heen displayed in the historical part of 
this article, and the number of bridges 
which are brought imto view, that the 
former part was imtended as a body of 
practical evidence to confute the Emer- 
son theory, and that the theoretical 
account was intended, ironically, to furs 
ther that object. LaPIciDA. 








* The authorities in favour of the Emer- 
son theory, Wil remind many of your readers 
et the story of Elizabeth, Betsey, and Bess. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. inhabitants from the miseries of poverty 
WALKS in BERKSHIRE. By MR. JAMES and degradation. If so, a propitiatory 
norkis BREWER. No. 1V.—Contain- offering has seldom been made with less 
ing a Visit to the antient Vindonum SUCCESS, ; ‘ 
of the Romans. e While the Roman empire continued 
(Concluded from vol. 29, page 527.) “to derive strength from a simplicity and 
T would be trite to,expatiate on the purity of internal arrangement, Vindo- 
sensations with which the traveller num maintained its consequence, and 
approaches the desolate site, and moul- was deemed one of the chief provincial 
dering outlines, of a once populous, gay, cities constructed and inhabited by the 
and formidable city. On this occasion, masters of the world. But the Romans, 
perhaps, most men are subject to the though so enterprising and military a 
same cuurse of ideas, and are agitated by people, were unable to exist in their Bri- 
similar feelings of regret, cespondency, tish provinces without the support of the 
and wonder. Through labyrinths of parent country. They made a faint 
‘ woodland and ill-beaten roads, now fa- effort to establish in Vindonum = an 
miliar only to the hind, though once tra- independent authority, but the endea- 
versed by throngs of the polished con- vour was futile, and the ‘* barbarous 
querors of England, and their depend- Britons” took a triumphant possession 
ants, 1 trod, with increasing ardor, and of the city, so strongly fortified and so 
believed the object of our expedition yet long tenanted by their invaders. The 
distant, when my companion suddenly Britons termed their new acquisition 
arrested my progress, by exclaiming, Caer Segont (the city of the Segontians,) 
“ We are there!” It was even so. On and this was the spot selected for the 
this rough read, where scarce a dozen inauguration of the chivalrous and 
feet tread during the whole of a sum- mighty king Arthur, But the prosperity 
mer’s day, and amid these wild and ef the city while under British dominioa 
tangled branches, which almost forbid was short-lived. A fresh horde of sane 
the traveller’s approach, we were close guinary visitors, -under the banners of 
beside the potent, the august city, from Saxony, poured on the afflicted islanders, 
which Constantius issued his edicts toa and Caer Segont was one of the first 
trembiing and subdued people. -. strong-holds against which they directed 
Silchester (which is really in the their arms. While defended ‘by those 
county of Hants, though immediately who laid the forndation, the walls of 
on the confines of Berkshire) is supposed Vindonum proved impregnable. But 
to have been the Vindonum of the the aboriginal Britons (fond as are their 
Romans, The occurrence of asuppo. descendants of the boast of freedom) 
sition on this subject niust appear sur. seem to have been born for slavery. 
TA. prising when we consider the former Useless were the mighty towers aud 
4 extent of the city, but such is the effect embattled gateways of the Romans. 
r of aves on a mere record of stone and The Saxons prevailed; and, as a token 
mortar, that the original appellation is, of their victory, they razed the city to 
in fact, conjectural, though the most in- the ground, dismantled its fortifications, 
genious and industrious autiquaries con- and tried to level entirely the massive 
4 car in believing the Roman Vindonum walls formed by Constantius; but eveu 
= tu have veeapiedthis site— -— -- — the destruction of these was too seyere a 
| Following the lead of this probable task for their industry and patience, 
conjecture, we find that the city was although the Romans were equally ex- 
built by Constantius, son of Constantine posed to danger and interruption whea 
} the Great, and that the founder sowed they heaped together the ponderous 
corn on the intended ground-plot of his quarry of materials, and embattled the 
city,* with a view of shielding the future cuthnes of the city. Since the ravages 


. ms - of the Saxons, all hints at population 

* What a strange propensity mankind ) 106 abandoned the Devoted opad! and 
possess to enlarge on the particulars of a ‘tes chanherd Gul his Made. he’'ek > "J 
Story as it passes through their hands! ~~ x: ’ , hithe He e . anee 
Modern writers on the subject of this antient S'PANSET, tea & uther by curtusity and 
City, assert that the emperor Constantius ~" bh ae 
scattered grain completely round the traces OF SOT On me nad v tamigatberdiney: Rey 
ot the walis, as an omen of their perpetuity. wont." ae eee a three grains of seed 
Rut Ninnius, on whose authority the anec- produced 86 “: BOUNCER Crop ae these, 
dote solely rests, says, in explicit language, when ma ey aptn that manure of a modern 
that Constantius merely “* sowed three grains annotator's ingeiuity 
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16 
pity, possess uncontested power over the 
districts once defended with streams of 
Roman and of British blood. 

I have described the first view of the 
majestic fragments 
bursting on the traveller while he 
threads the mazes of obscure and em- 
bowered lanes. The prospect is truly 
impressive and surprising, We see a 
wall, in some places still nearly twenty 
feet high, and through the whole boun- 
dary of the city twenty-four feet in 
thickness, half-veiled by towering oaks 
which have taken root even in the firm 
cement of the ponderons wall itseil, 
‘The slow process of vegetation, which 
has tinted the stone with green, and 
creatcd a little forest in the place once 
occupied by battlements and coping, 
is very nearly the whole alteration that 
has been effected since the hour in which 
the Saxons ravaged the city, and reduced 
the pride of its fortified barrier to a mere 
monument of the instability of local 
grandeur, 

The Romans were judiciously attached 
(as the situation of antient Rome might 
suffice to prove,) to aa elevated site for 
their most important cities. In atten- 
tion to this habitual predilection, Vindo- 
num was placed on the apex of a cluster 
of hills, whose summits appear to have 
been rendered artificially level for the 
accommodation of the military settlers, 
The city was built in the form of a 
perallelogramn 2600 by 2000 feet, and 
was entirely surrounded by a wall of the 
thickness mentioned above, and of a 
very considerable height, though its 
pee degree of elevation cannot now 

ascertained, Four gateways opened 
to the city, the situations of which are 
still distinctly marked, and show that 
the entrances were placed exactly at the 
four cardinal points. The foundation of 
the Walls consists of regular layers of 
large flat stones, and the walls are com- 
pon ofrubble-stone, flints, and pebbles, 
eld together by a bed of strong cement. 
The stones and flints are not arranged 
with any uniformity of method, but are 
Variously placed in the cement, at differ. 
ent parts of the wall, , 

_ Sull, for an indeterminate distance, a 
similarity of arrangement appears to 
have been preserved, as if certain spe- 
ciied proportions of the structure had 
heen allotted to the task of a particular 
band of artificers, and each band had 
aS peculiar plan of workmanship. 

The exteat of the wall is nearly two 
English miles, and round the whole was 

1 
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adeep ditch, or fosse, ® great part of 
which is now filled with the ruins of thé 
walls. Beyond the ditch was con- 
structed the external vallum, which may 


of Vindonum as@still be easily traced, and which is, ia 


many places, fifteen or sixteen feet high, 
On the western side of the walls 1s an 
embankment, thrown up in a semi-circa- 
lar form, with a ditch beyond it. This 
bank is of a considerable height, and 
was evidently constructed for the defence 
of the city. 

Ou the north-east, at some small dis- 
tance from the city wall, are the remains 
of an amphitheatre, which are now used 
asa yard fur the cattle of a neighbouring 
farmer! 

A street, thirty feet in width, extends 
from each gate to the opposite entrance, 
and the traces of various subordinate 
passages are still to be observed towards 
the approach of harvest in dry seasons, 
when the corn (probably from the 
circumstance of the pavement of the 
streets still remaining entire, on which 
lie heaped the materials of the houses 
razed by the Saxons) fails, and the exa- 
miner may clearly ascertain the width and 
direction of each smaller avenue once 
trodden by the Roman inhabitants. 

From the very retired character of 
the neighbourhood, the walls have 
escaped with singular good fortune 
trom all other dilapidations than such 
slow hints at fragility as are the inevita- 
ble consequences of a lengthened age. 
The whole of the remains appear now in 
the same state as when visited by 
Camden. That most industrious anti. 
quary mentions an aperture or passage, 
underneath the southern wall, through 
which he could scarcely pass, in conse- 
quence of the heaps of rubbish which 
incumbered the former private avenue 
of the garrison. This passage (called 
Ounion’s hole) presents exactly the same 
aspect at the preseut day. Indeed, it 
wou.d almost appear that the various 
generations of the moderns have con- 
curred in treating these ruins with ten- 
derness and respect; for, between two 
and three hundred years back, a church 
and farm-house (both mentioned by 
Camden as recent erections) were con- 
Structed near the eastern entrance. 
These are both remaining, and 1 found 

them to be coniposed of brick. Now, 
as such immense quantities of usefal 
materials were contained! close at hand, 
in the fragments of the Roman walls, it 
seems diilicult to discover any other mo- 
tive for the founder of these buildings 
preferring 
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preaine the use of brick, which must . 


ave been procured at-much trouble and 
expense, than a respectful regard for the 
melancholy, yet august, memorials of a 
remote and interesting period. 

But if on the one hand, it would ap- 
pear that the relics have been treat d 
with forbearance, it is most certain that 
on the other, they have not been inves- 
tigated with due zeal and perseverance. 
Camden mentions an inscription found 


here, which was conveyed to London,’ 


and placed in the garden of lord Bur 
leigh. And since the time of Ca:nden, 
the foundation of a large structure sup- 
posed to have been a temple, was dis- 
covered near the middle of the. city, 
within a spacious square, formed partly 
by the intersection of the two principal 
streets. Roman coins are continually 
thrown to the surface, by the least cur- 
sory deviation of the plough, and found 
by the peasants, who term them (in allu- 
sion to a fancied giant) Onion’s pennies. 
But all these assurances of the soil 
within the walls containing a vast hoard 
of antiquarian treasures, are insuflicient 
to stimulate the proprietor of the spot to 
an activity of research; and he is con- 
tented to let the ground (abouc 100 
acres) to a farmer, possessed of very 
litle more feeling than the clod over 
which he drives his horses.* 

Recollecting the great value which the 
Romans placed on water, and how very 
scrupulous they were as to the purity 
and salubrious qualities of that used at 
their tables, I searched, with some in- 
terest, into the character of the rivulets 
on the confines of Vindonum, and found 
that the city had, in fact, been supplied 
by a spring of most inviting delicacy, 
Which still pours its clear and bubbling 
torrent into the incumbered fusse. 

Respecting so vast (and to them in- 
comprehensible) a ruin, it may be sup- 
posed that the natives entertain fabulous 
and extravagant opinions. They, in- 
deed, suppose that the city was inhabi- 
ted during its prosperity by giants: 
and a person, who thought himself mere 
intelligent than his neighbours, informed 
me that these giants were of Hebrew 
origin, and that there was no history 
extant which mentioned the city, except 


— 





* At the door of the farm-house, a horse- 
block is constructed of a portion of the 
sliaft of a Roman column, on the top of 
which is placed the mutilated fragment of a 
capital. Both of these wete discovered near 
that central square which is supposed to have 
been the site of a temple. 


Montuty Mac. No, 202, 


one written at the time of the giants in’ 
the Greek language. 

It is‘also a current opinion, that the 
city was impervious to all modes of | 
assault, except the danger of conflagra- 
tion; and that brands, accordingly, were 
fastened to birds, who settled on the 
city, and spread a flame throughout its 
buildings. A very credulous antiquary 
might almost believe that this latter 
circumstance has some connexion with 
traditionary fact, and that the strength 
of the out-works had really repelled every 
endeavor of the Saxons, until they cast 
torches over the walls, and added the 
horrors of conflagration to the fury of their 
external attack. 

The modern name of Vindonum (Sil- 
chester,) Camden supposes to signify 
‘<the great city.” But it appears, from 
later critics, that the word Sid or Sed, was 
understood to mean a hill, or elevation. 
It would, therefore, seem more likely 
that the compound term Silchester, was 
intended to express ** the high city,” or 
“ the city on the hill;” a form of desig-' 
nation supported, as we have seen, by 
the local circumstances of antient Vine 
donum, 
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JOURNAL Of @ WINTER TOUR through 
several of thé MIDLAND COUNTIES of 
ENGLAND, performed zn 1810. 
(Concluded from p. 546, vol. 29.) 

RODE the following morning, the 
weather being fine, although the 
ground was yet covered with snow, from 

Rippon to Hack-fall, a distance of seven 

miles. The many minute and poetical 

descriptions which have been given of 
this celebrated pleasure-ground, would 
have induced me to omit mentioning 
it altogether, had [ not happened to visit 
it under a novel and not uninteresting 
aspect. The feathered tribes had all fled 
to warmer climates; the little temples 
were shut up and deserted; there were 
no traces of pleasure-parties; and = in 
many places the trees were stiipt of all 
their honors. But the water-talls were 
swelled by the snows; many firs covered 
the sides of the mountains; and the 
whole wore an air of solitude far from 
displeasing. ‘The tops of the laurels, and 
other evergreens, that shaded the walks, 
bore a thick outward coating of snow; 
but there was no appearance of winter 
underneath: and the clusters of red ber- 
ries, which hung from their branches all 
capped with crystal, recalled to my mind 
the jines of our bard: 

Cc ‘6 For 
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«* For every shrub, and every blade of grass, 

And every peinted thorn, seemed wrought in 
glass ; 

In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorns 
shew, 

While through the ice the crimson berries 
glow ; 

The thick-sprung reeds which watery marshes 
yield, 

Scemed polished lances in a hostile field ; 

The stag in limpid currents, with surprise, 

Sees crystal branches on his forehead rise ; 

The spreading oak, the beech, and tow’ring 
pine, 

Glazed over, in the freezing ether shine ; 

The frighted birds the rattling branches 
shyn, 

Which wave and glitter in the distant sun.” 


A general idea of Hack-fall, which has 
been said to combine the beauties of 
Matlock and the Leasowes, may be ob- 
tained, by conceiving a rivulet falling in 
eascades down a narrow dell, betwixt 
two steep hills richly covered with wood, 
and jnterspersed with temples and ruins. 
From the top of one of these eminences 
may be seenn wide view of the North Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, hounded by distant hilts. 

Hack-tall lies about four of five miles 
from the beautitul seat of its proprietor, 
Studleigh Park, which I entered at the 
northern gate, close to the house. After 
riding about balf a mile through a lawn, 
{ descended to a fine sheet of water, 
on the borders of which, even winter 
wore the look of spring. Studleigh Park 
is certainly highly cultivated; nature 
has done much, and art more, in contri- 
huting towards its beauty. There are 
fine sloping bills covered with wood, and 
interspersed with temples; banqueting- 
houses, cold baths, and seats planted to 
eatch nable prospects: and below are 
smooth lakes, and imitations of the best 
remains of ancient sculpture. Never- 
theless, I cannot help differing from all 
travellers, by decidedly condemning the 
taste of it to be vile. Here all is art, 
and no nature; the principal sheet of 
water is divided into three compart- 
ments, resembling a moon, and a cres- 
cent on each side of it. In the exact 
centre of these are dripping figures of 
Galen, Esculapius, and Niobe: cor- 
responding figures are placed opposite 

to the half-moons on the banks—the 
1) ying Gladiator, and the Wrestlers: while 
this abominable piece of Dogget-work is 
supplied with water from a broad ribbon 
of a cascade not better than a mill-dam. 


Opposite, on the other side, 


ppe e is a temple 
of Piety, containin H 


g of all things in th 
world, a bust of Nero :—a ‘ie of Spi- 
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nosa might have been just as suitable, 
The whole is wretched. FI would not give 
the crag a mile below Knaresborough, 
for five hundred such trumpery produc- 
tions. I must mention m justice, that 
the little bronze figure of the Venus of 
Medicis, placed in the banqueting-house, 
is the most elegant imitation of that cele. 
brated statue — have ever seen in 
England. 

Turning away in disgust from the 
hoasted beauties of Studleigh, we soon 
arrive at a real beauty—the venerable 
ruin of Fountaine’s Abbey. This is 
unquestionably the finest ruin in Eng. 
land. It stands in a sequestered valley, 


near to which a modest river steals along , 


between woods and rocks. Nothing has 
fallen to ruin in Fountaine’s Abbey, 
excepting the roof and some of the win- 
dows. The chancel, the choir, the 
cloisters, the dormitory, the kitchen, the 
refectory, the chapter-house, and the 
charnel-house, are all nearly entire; and 
in some places the plaister renrains on 
the walls, painted so as to resemble large 
re¢ stones nicely joined together. 
Fountaine’s Abbey is a Gothic building: 
it was formerly enriched with ample 
revenues; andthe Percy family, many of 
whom are here buried, were considered 
as its chief benefactors. It was founded 
in 1132 by Thurstan, archbishop of 
York ; and an inscription over one of the 
gates mentions its having been finished 
in the year 1202, seventy years from its 
foundation: the length of the aisle 1s 
three hundred and sixty feet, and the 
cloister garden is entire. 

Riding on from Fountaine’s Abbey, I 
passed through Ripley and Lower Har- 
rowgate; and stopping al! night at a small 
inn four miles beyond the latter place, 
arrived next morning in Leeds. 

After resting some days, I again took 
horse, and travelled through Wakefield, 
which I have deseribed in a former tour 
to Barnsley, a wretched ugly little town, 
where I got a bad breakfast. Sandal 
Castle lies in the way within a mile of 
Wakefield, weil known to be celebrated 
for a famous battle between the White 
and Red Roses. From Barnsley, I 
proceeded to Wentworth Castle, where 
I was led through the picture-gallery, 
though in a great hurry, by the house- 
keeper, who had more important busi- 
ness in hand—the making of jellies and 
blamanges. Wentworth Castle is a 


family seat of the Staffurd family, and 
stands nobly on the summit of a hill 
The grounds 

are 


covered with old trees, 
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are finely laid out: but alas! this was not 
the time of year jor perceiving their 
beauties. The gallery contains some 
of the best paintings both of old and 
modern masters, One in particular 
struck me in going along: Swindlers 
drawing out a Card. There ave man 
beautitul Views in Switzerland. Here 
too is to be seen a fine portrait of the 
celebrated lord Staflord on horseback ; 
and another picture representing three 
kings, all said to be of the Stafford 
fauily. Visitors are also shewna room, 
called Queen Anne’s room, where there 
is a table and mirroreframe, both of solid 
silver. 

Regretting that the opportunity of 
remaining in the gallery was so extremely 
short, I pushed on to Wentworth House, 
the noble palace of earl Fitzwilliam, and 
arrived in ime to get a good view of the 
paintings. These are most valuable, 
being the elite of all the best masters. 
The chiet of them are as follows: Jason 
killing the Dragon, by Salvator Rosa; 
Cupid Sleeping, by Guido; a Magdalen, 
by Titian; Bacchus, by sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds; Madona and Child, by Raphael : 
there are likewise several good pictures 
by Ostade, Teniers, and Domenichino. 
In other apartments are portraits of 
Charles I. and his queer Henrietta; of 
archbishop Laud; and of the celebrated 
Jord Stafford dictating to his Secretary. 
in a large ball-room there are bronze 
figures of the Apollo Belvidere; the 
Venus de Medicis; the Antinous; and a 
Contemplating Philosopher, and two 
Dying Gladiators. Over the hall door 
are suspended a surprisingly broad pair 
of elk’s horns, brought from lord Fitz- 
william’s Irish estates. Within this 
noble mansion it will give every visitor 

leasure to see an elegant and comforta- 
ble chapel: as well to hear that prayers are 
performed here every evening, when the 
famiiy are athome. The chief object of 
attention in the grounds, is an elegant 
mausoleum to the memory of the 
marquis of Rockingham. The inscrip- 
‘en is good, but too long : an imscription, 
ike an epitaph, should be of such 
dimensions as that he who runs may 
read. 

By the time I entered Rotherham it 
was quite dark; so that I had just time 
tu take a hasty dinner, and fill up my 
day’s pleasure by going to the play. A 
strolling party were performing some 
wretched piece, by desire of the Tickhill 
volunteers. The chief character, by the 
two brushes which rap from his ears te 


his chin, might have been well calculated 
for the part of Don Ferolos Whiskerane 
dos. The music was that to which a bear 
would dance: and what little wit there 
was, seemed not ill fitted for a company 
which might be supposed would witness 


Y sucha spectacle, One man sung a song 


betwixt the play and the farce, in the 
character of a cake-seller: each verse 
ended with the genteel burthen of— All 
my eye and BettyMartin.” One, and one 
only, of the stanzas remains in my memory : 


é¢ . bd . . 
The ladies they like bride-cake, 
And of this I'm sure and sartain, 
If they say they don’t like the men, 
It's all my eye and Betty Martin!” 


The next morning I arose before light, 
and reached Worksop to breakfast. 
At the end of the town, Which is quite 
uninteresting, a lodge indicates the 
eatrance to Worksop Manor, a seat of 
the Norfolk family. It is a much more 
magnificent mansion than the ridiculous 
piece of mock-antique Arundel Castle 
in its repaired state, to which the pre- 
sent duke gives the preference as a resi« 
dence. The front is three hundred feet 
in length, not quite so nobie as that of 
Wentworth House. In the centre is a 
portico of six columns ef the Corinthian 
order, surmounted by a pediment which 
18 crowned with statues. The park is 
about eight miles in circumference. 

Within, the furniture, portraits, and 
other decurations, are all in the old style: 
hangings and beds of crimson damask, 
and of sky-blue velvet; the history of 
Joseph in tapestry of Brussels, and rich 
Indian scenery in that of the Gobelins. 
There is a fine allegorical) fresco painting 
of the Arts and Sciences, in a gallery, by 
Le Breuger; a beautiful portrait of a 
duchess of Milan; many fine paintings, 
chiefly by Vandyke; the chief of which 


“as Cain slaying Abel; and in a word, 


all the blood of all the Llowards, preserved 
in the veins of the proprietors of its diffe. 
rent portions, who frown along the 
deserted yalleries, some in armour, some 
in whiskers; and those of a still later 
date, in their large wigs, And square shoes, 
Welbeck, my next object, a seat and 
residence of the duke of Portland, stands 
about five miles from Worksop Manor. 
It is a poor shabby old place ; but within 
the seat of elegance and hospitality. I 
was received most courteously by 9 


housekeeper, who regretted ber inability 
to conduct me through the house, the 
family being at home, and all the rooms 
My curiosity was conse- 

queutly 


occupied. 
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quently only gratified by the view of a 
Gothic library, which is not yet finished. 
This place was formerly a religious house 
of the Augustine [riars. 1 he park con- 
taine many old trees, particularly the 
celebrated Greendale oak, with a road 
cut through the trunk, and bearing one 
branch, which alone indicates its being 
ill in life. 
” From Welbeck I rode on to Clumber, 
and was there repaid for my late disap- 
pointment, the family having fortunately 
left the house to go to London only the 
receding day, and all the rich furniture 
ores still uncovered. Clumber combines 
magnificence and comfort, more than 
any nobleman’s mansion in England. 
The whole house is richly carpeted ; the 
railings of the stair-cases curiouslywrought 
and vilt in the shapes of crowns, with 
tassels hanging down between them from 
cords twisted in knots and festoons, All 
the bed rooms are decorated with superb 
furniture ; beds in the form of tents and 
pavilions, curtains twisted in graceful 
foldings, large portable mirrors, ceilings 
elegantly finished, ‘Turkey carpetings, 
jnlaid cabinets, and time-pieces mounted 
with classical taste. There is a library, 
a music-room, and an elegant chapel 
with windows of stained glass. From 
the duchess’s dressing-room is seen a fine 
view of the sheet of water terminated by 
a bridge, which forms one of the summer 
beauties of the place. The duke’s pri- 
vate study is as complete a bowidoir as 
cm well be imagined. In this princely 
abode the writer of romance might 
enrich his fancy, and the poet imagine 
limself wandering through an enchanted 
palace: nor are nobler specimens of the 
arts here wanting. It would be tedious 
to enumerate the paintings of the best 
ancient and modern artists which adorn 
the walls of Clumber: there are an Ora- 
tor, by Rembrandt; two small pieces, re- 
presenting Wild Scenes with Shepherds, 
by Salvator Rosa; a Lion and Wild Boar, 
by Rubens; and ‘Two Boys, by Gainsbo- 
rough: ail admirable pictures. In the 
collection are paintings by Vandyke, 
Canaletti, Rubens, Battoni, Snevders 
Old John, Wouverman, Teniers, Claude, 
and Van Huysum. Of the latter may be 
observed a Flower Piece, with adew-dro 
exquisitely resting on a tulip-leaf. One 
room is adorned with seven paintings in 
water colors, brought from the ruins of 
Herculaneum. In the chapel there is 
a Dead Christ and Mary, after Raphael, 
The large r dining-room, a magnificent 
Apartment, which could easily accom- 
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modate 150 guests, is hung round with 
appropriate paintings of fish and fruits, 
by the best masters in each of these de- 
partments. Every thing reflects the 
highest credit on the taste displayed in 
the accommodations and ornaments 
found in this delightful retreat. 

The last of the dukeries is Thoresby, 
formerly a seat of the duke of Kingston, 
but now possessed by Mr. Pierrepoint. 
There are no paintings of any conse. 
quence in this mansion; and the only 
object worthy of notice is a marble sa- 
loon with beautiful columns, a tessellated 
pavement, and lamps in candelabras. 
Having thus made good use of my time 
by completing, in one winter's day, the 
tour of these four seats, [ rode forwaid 
to Ollerton, where 1 was annoyed for 
the rest of the evening, by riders boast- 
ing of their horses, their employers, and 
their consequence at inns. 

The next morning I breakfasted at 
Newark, which stands on an_ island 
formed by two branches of the Trent, 
which re-unite their streams a little below 
it. The castle was built by King Stephen; 
and here King John dicd. Near Newark 
is found a kind of stone, which forms a 
composition used as a substitute for 
stucco-work. My next stage was Grant- 
ham, from which place I rode forward 
to Belvoir Castle; but, unfortunately, 
on arriving there in the dark, I found 
the whole of the inn occupied by 
servants belonging to the gentlemen vie 
sitors of the duke of Rutland: 1 found 
it necessary to go round two miles before 
Tcould reach an inn. To add to my 
misfortunes I lost my way; and not un- 
til T had wandered about in the snow, 
leading my horse for a couple of hours, 
did | reach the little comfortable hos- 
pitable inn of Knipton, 

Farly next morning T walked to the 
castle, which stands proudly on a com- 
manding eminence, from which the flat 
country is distinctly seen extending many 
miles, Great improvements are carrying 
on, but the new rooms are paltry: when 
compared internally, as the residence of 

peers, Clumber is ‘a palace—Belvoir a 
pig-sty. The collection of paintings is 
small, but very choice: here is a fine 
aanean Christ, by M. Angelo; 
iil Unans Gioane” by Salvator Rosa 
- shite ae ano; nor must I omit 
Collew, sign of the window in New 
ARE the work of sir Joshua Reynolds. 
‘length portrait of Henry VIII. by 


Hans Holbein, js ea; beige 
valuable, » Is said to be extremely 
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Getting as quickly as I could move 
over a vile cross country, I arrived in 
Stamford, abounding in churches and 
antiquities, 1n time to run out to Bur- 
Jeigh, and inspect the collection before 
the close of day. Lord Exeter’s collec- 
tion has been hizhly extolled ;-and it 1s 
always with distrusc and reluctance that 
an individual should oppose the public 
voice, yet I cannot avoid expressing my 
opinion that this celebrated assortment 
is more numerous than select. With 
the exception of the wonderful Saviour’s 
Head, by Carlo Dolce ; a Holy Family, 
by Raphael; and ove or two other pieces ; 
the rest are either uninteresting as to 
their subjects, or the works of second- 
rate masters. Rubens’s coarse figures, 
dancing with their heads all on a level, 
and having a broad light cast full in 
front, or Carlo Maratte’s cold insipid per- 
furmances, meet the eye in every apart- 
ment. Here are some ceilings finely 
painted with mythological subjects, re- 
presenting Heaven and Tartarus, Among 
the curiosities, | observed a magnificent 
state bed, and casts of the oxen of dif- 
ferent counties. 

I slept at Wantford, where the inn is 
goud, and so it ought, for the charges 
are enormous. 

My next day’s journey commenced 
with an excursion to Peterborough; 
where I got a good and cheap breakfast. 
The ancient monastery of this place was 
founded in the seventh century. It was de- 
stroyed by the Danes; and being rebuilt 
by King Edgar, continued a mitred abbey 
until 1541, when Henry VILL. converted 
it iato a cathedral and bishop’s see : the 
cathedral has the finest front perhaps in 
England, next to the elevation of York 
Minster. Near the gate is the portrait 
of an old sexton, who buried two queens, 
The tomb of Queen Catherine, Henry 
VIIL.’s first wife, is marked by a brass 
plate. There are many figures of ab- 
bots; and a curious table, containing the 
names of all the abbots and bishops ia 
chronological order. But the chiet cu- 
riosity is a tomb-stone lateiy dug up, 
bearing date of the year 870: it is in 
the form of a small house. 

I had now nearly completed my plan 
of seeing every thing interesting on the 
road. I rode through Yaxley, where 
there are extensive barracks; Stilton, 
celebrated for its cheese; Huntingdon, 
which had formerly fifteen churches ; 
and stopt for the night at Godmanches- 
ter, a mile beyond this place. The next 
morning my way lay through Caxton and 

fioyston. to Wade’s Mill, near Ware: 
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and the day afterwards being Sunday, I 
got early in the morning to Waltham 
Abbey, where I attended the morning 
service. Waltham Abbey stands a mile 
from Waltham Cross, and to the east of 
the great road. Waltham Cross is one 
of the memorials of Edward 1. to bis 
queen ; a beautiful Gothic structure in 
high preservation. The church at Wal- 
tham Abbey is raised on the site of the 
old monastery. It was founded in 1062 
by Harold, afterwards king of England; 
nothing now remains of it but agate and 
bridge. ere Cranmer proposed the 
measure of consulting the Universities on 
the propriety of Henry VIJIL’s di- 
vorce, 

The way trom hence to the metropolis 
extends through « line of delightful eil- 
lages ; and is one of the hest approaches 
to London, Enfield Highway, Scotland 
Green, Edmonton, ‘Vottennam, stame 
ford Hill, Stoke Newington, Dalston, 
Kingsland, Islington, atford a noble 
proot of the opulence and taste of the 
inhabitants of London, in presenting a 


succession of elegant villas, terraces, and 
ornamental cottages. 


a 


For the Monthly Magazine, 


ACCOUNT of the FEJEE ISLANDS, 


[From the Sydney Gazette and New South 
Wales Advertiser. ] 


N the 7th of October last, which 
was shortly after the arrival at the 
Fejces of the Favourite, Capt. Camp- 
bell, Mr. Thomas Smith, his second otti- 
cer, was unexpectedly made prisoner b 
the natives, with seven others of the 
ship’s company, and remained nine days 
in captivity; during which interval he 
expcrienced and witnes-ed horrors, from 
his narranve of which the following 
account is accurately deduced. 

It begins with stating, that on the 7th 
of October he went from Sandal-wood 
Bay round to the Bay of Higblea, with 
three boats, in quest of Sandal-wood, one 
of which, the ship’s long-boat, he com- 
manded; another, a whale-boat, was 
under the command of a Mr, Lockerby, 
formerly chicf officer of the American 
ship, Jenny; and the third, under 
Mr. Grahain, who fortunately returned 
laden to the vessel in tme’to escape the 
calamities that fell upon the former 
two, At Highlea he heard that Bullan- 
dam, the chief of the district of Buya, 
was expected with a force to make war 
upon the islaud of Taffere or Taffeia, and 
that it was the intention of the Higileans 


to 
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to aid his enterprise. The next morning 
the two boats prepared to return to the 
wessel, but were cut off by Bullandam’s 
fleet of canoes, 140 in number, orderly 
advancing in a semicircle ; and finding it 
impossible to to pass them, It was Tonsi- 
dered asadvisable to bear up to the fleet, 
hoping by such display of confidence to 

reserve the lives of the crews. When 
within hail they were ordered to 
advance; but the whale boat was pre- 
vented by a large canoe bearing down 
and runuing aboard, cutting her in two. 
Mr. Lockerby and the crew were picked 
up and made prisoners, and Mr. Sinith 
and the long boat’s people were made 
prisoners likewise. The captors were 
about to dispatch some of the people 
with their spears and clubs, but were 
prevented by the chief commanding the 
canoe, until the superior chief should be 
consulted. When presented to Bullan- 
dam, he proposed to employ them in his 
intended assault against Taffere, in 
which he proposed to himself much assis- 
tance from their muskets; and seemed 
much disappointed when informed that 
the powder was spoilt, and the guns 
useless. He had no wish, however, to 
commit any personal injury on his pri- 
soners; but on the contrary, shewed 
some attention to Mr. Smith, whom he 
respected as an officer, and generally 
invited to accompany him when he went 
on shore, always endeavouring to sooth 
his apprehensions, and quiet his solici- 
tude of returning with his companions 
to the ship, by an assurance that as soon 
as the islang of Taffere was subjugated, 
and its inhabitants destroyed, he would 
employ all his subjects in procuring wood 
for the vessel, tu which they should be 
returned in safety. 

On the 11th of October, the junction 
of furces being thoroughly arranged, an 
immense fleet of canoes sailed from 
Highlea for the expedition, and having 
a fiesh head-wind, the canoes were set 
to windward by poles, at the rate of 
three knots an hour, At night this for- 
midable armament came to, round the 
north east part of the island; and Bul- 
Jandam took Mr. Smith on shore, to pass 
the might with him; his night guard con. 
sisting of ten men armed with spears and 
arrows. 

Farly in the morning of the 12th the 
whole of the army returned to their 
canoes, which, on a signal from Bullan- 
dain, set forward in complete order; and 
in about three 1m the afternoon the fleet 
auchored abreast of a village in Taffere, 
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the van coming to close action with a fleet 
belonging to the island. 

The attack was made with arrows at a 
distance; and asthe canoes of Taffere 
maintained their position, they soon 
closed, when a desperate and stubborn 
conflict with spears commenced. The 
islanders, however, at length gave way 
to numbers very far superior, and to 
escape an otherwise certain destiny all 
leaped ifto the water, and swam towards 
the shore, from which a division of Bul- 
landain’s fleet was endeavouring to cut 
them off. The canoes we:-: taken pos 
session of, with only one Captive, ar 
unfortunate boy, who being presented to 
the relentless chief, was ordered to be 
slaughtered, as it was his determination 
that not a single life should be spared. 
This ruthless sentence was immediately 
executed with aclub, three blows frum 
which the youthful sufferer endured, and 
then expired: the body was afterwards 
given into the charge of an attendant, 
to be roasted for the chief and his princi- 
pal assuciates. The horrors that imme- 
diately succeeded the defeat, the most 
sensible imayination can but faintly 
represent. A massacre was determined 
on; and as the men had escaped the 
fury of their conquerors by flight, the 
women and children became the chief 
object of search; on which mission a 
canoe was dispatched, and unhappily 
tlie fatal discovery was very soon made. 
On a signal from the shore numbers 
landed, and a hut was set fire to, proba. 
bly as a signal for the work of destruction 
to commence, Withina cluster of man. 
groves the devoted wretches had taken 
sanctuary; many might undoubtedly 
have secured themselves by accom- 
panying the flight of their vanquished 
husbands and relatives, could they have 
consented to a separation from their 
helpless children, who were no less 
devoted than themselves. A dreadful 
yell was the forerunner of the assault ; 
the ferocious i.onsters rushed upon them 
with their clubs, and without regard to 
sex or infancy, promiscuously butchered 
all. Some who still had life and motion 
were treated as dead bodies, which were 
mostly dragged to the beach by one of 
their limbs, and through the water into 
the canoes; their groans were disregard- 
ed, aud their unheeded protracted 
sufferings were still more hurtful to the 
feelings of humanity than even the 
general massacre itself had been. 
Among the slaughtered were some few 


men whose age perhaps had prevented 
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their flight; but, in fact, so sudden and so 
dreadiul was the consternation that suc- 
ceeded the defeat of the unhappy natives 
of Taffere, as no doubt to paralyse the 
minds of the wretched creatures, when 
prompt consideration could alone be sere 
viceable to their deplorable condition. 
The conquerors appeared to anticipate 
with inordinate delight, the festival with 
which this sad event had gratified their 
hurrible expectation. Forty-two boches 
were extended on one platiorm in Bul- 
landam’s canoe; and one of these, a 
young female, appearing most to attract 
his attention, he desired that his second 
in command would have it laid by for 
themselves. 

The Tafferians being wholly defeated 
and dispersed, the island was taken pos- 
session of by Bullandam’s forces, which 
were very numerous, This principal 
chief invited Mr. Smith an shore, as he 
seeined inclined to shew him favour ; and 
Mr. Smith declares it to be one of the 
most beautiful places he had ever seen: 
the houses, in number about a hundred, 
ranged on the declivity of a hill, inter- 
spersed with cocoa-nut, bread-frurt, and 
other trees, and each house defended 
with a wall of piled stone. The buildings 
were however ail set fire to by Bullan- 
dam’s order; and Mr. Smith becoming 
solicitous for his release, was informed 
by the chief, that as soon as all the vic. 
tims were devoured, he should be set at 
liberty with hiscompanions. ‘The dead 
bodies were got into the canoes, and the 
whole fleet Icft Taffere on their return to 
the main island, where many others 
joined in the horrible festivity, which was 
conducted with rude peals of acclama- 
tion. Mr. Smith was on this occasion 
also taken on shore by the great chief, 
and here had again to experience a detes- 
table spectacle. The bodies had been 
dismembered of their limbs, which were 
suspended on the bouylis of trees in rea- 
diness fur cookery; and afterwards part 
of a human leg was offered to Mr, Smith, 
who had never broke his fast for five 
days. ‘The offer he rejected with ab- 
horrence; and upon his capiors appear- 
ing astonished at the refusal, he gave 
them to understand, that if he ate of 
human flesh he would instantly die. They 
were satisfied with this excuse, and con- 
tinued their abominable festivity the 
whole night. 

On the 15th, the chief in the canoe 
that captured Mr. Smith’s boat, applied 
to Bullandam for the prisoners, and the 
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long boat, in order to return them to 
their ship, declaring his intention to des 
mand three whale teeth and twelve 
hatchets for their ransom ; but this pro- 
posal was not then attended to. Twenty 
or thirty men then arrived at the place 
of rendezvous, each bringing a basket of 
haman flesh half roasted; which mode, 
Mr, Smith learnt, they took to preserve 
it. The day of deliverance at length 
approached from a captivity the most 
afflicting, from a diversity of causes that 
man could be exposed to; and after en- 
during it nine days, and totally fasting, 
he was at length turned over to the 
charge of the chief of Nori, with orders 
to demand the ransom for himself, and 
six of his companions. But previous to 
quitting the voracious party, a new jn- 
cident of cruelty occurred. One of the 
unfortunate inhabitants of Taffere had 
swam from his distressed island to the 
main, but was perceived as soon as he 
gained the shore, and was in consequence 
pursued by a multitude, armed with bows 
and arrows, spears and clubs: the pur- 
suit terminated with the life of the 
wretched fugitive, whose body presented 
& new source of exultatiun and cannibal 
festivity. 

On the 16th, Mr. Smith was restored to 
his overjoyed shipmates, with all his 
companions except two, one of whom 
was Mr. Lockerby, who were afterwards 
indebted for their rescue to a detere 
mined perseverance in the captain, bis 
otlicers, and people, which was highly 
creditable and meritorious. Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Lockerby, and all the others, had 
been repeatedly on the very point of as- 
sassination, to which these people seem 
to possess no kind of repugnance what- 
soever, but on the contrary, it appears 
their chief object of delight. Their de- 
termined obstinacy in effecting every 
thing they attempt, can alone be equalled 
by the extraordinary precision of their 
arrangeinents, which are planned metho- 
dically, and executed with an energy and 
calmness that surprise even an Euro- 
pean; with strength of hody they possess 
a thorough contempt of danger, and a 
heedlessness of pain, Their preset 
conqueror, Bullandam; has already be- 
come terrible, and bids far to possess 
himself of the sole sovereignty of the 
islands. But though implacable and sau 
guinary in his resentments, yet we are 
assured that in his disposition, strong 
traces of kindness were perceivable to- 
wards ail except the enemies of his armse 
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2b Back-sword Playing—Scenery of Little-Falls. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
OP ENUE age of chivalry is gone,” but the 

| age ot back-aword, boxing, &c.&c. 
is not. Sureiy if we must have Sports, 
the sports ot chivalry are preterable, far 
preferable , to those. 

I did not expect to see an advocate 
for “ back-sword or single-stick playing,” 
in your Magazine for June last, page 
416. Whatever may be 1. B.’s op:mon 
ot the game in question, it is looked 
upon here, by the sober and rational part 
of the county at least, as altogether be- 
neath the empl vinent of rational beings, 
and fit only for American savages, to 
whose sports it may, 1 all probability, 
bear a strong resemblance. Sir, [ cone 
ceive there is, in these times, already too 
much disposition in the human mind to 
foster a martial spirit in Europe; and, 
whilst so able a wielder of the sceptre of 
blood rules the Continent, it is likely to 
continue; but the true iuterests of man 
lie notin the mutual destruction of his 
species. 

How back-sword may even be made 
subservient to the cause of war, must be 
left to abler hands to determine. I| have 
however heard it whispered, that our 
notorious boxers are not often courageous 
in the field of battle. Perhaps the dif- 
ficulty of accounting for this will not be 
great: in boxing, they fight merely for 
themselves; in the field of battle, for their 
country: and, as they are not in the 
same predicament, feel not the same 
ardour. May we not therefore apply 
the same argument to the back-sword- 
plaver. 

Back-sword is, Iam afraid, too nearly 

allied to buill-baiting, cock-fighting, and 
boxing, So far from encouraging these 
sports, it is certainly the duty of every 
lover of peace aud good order, to dis. 
countenance them as much as possible; 
not perhaps by legislative enactments, 
but by turning the minds of the rising 
generation into more useful cliannels ; 
be diffusing more extensively the means 
of acquiring a sense oft religious and 
moral obligation ; by schools; aad, last 
and best of all, by our own examples, 

Uiumately, I think there can be no 
doubt, but that single-stick playing, bull- 
baiting, cock-fighting, and the humerous 

et celera of American savage Sport, ine 
cluding even hunting, will give way toa 
Closer W#ppucation to the improvement of 
the Luman mind, and tu a more extended 
humaniiy, not anly to our fellow men, 
but tu every species of the brute crea. 
1 
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tion. The more clearly we see the 
means, the sooner we shall obtain the 
end, of acquiring all the happiness which 
is compauble with our existence here: 
we have natural evils sufficient to combat 
with, without making for ourselves arti- 
ficial ones. 

I am happy to say for this county, 
(Somerset) that the sports above-men.- 
tioned are by no means so common as 
they used to be: the mists and fogs of 
ignorance must vanish before the sun of 
a bright and becter day. 

Huntspill, JamEs JFNNINGS. 
July 10, 1810. 





P.S. I am much obliged to Mr. Glazebrook 
for an explanation of the term Canards tigrés: 
had I supposed it necessary, 1 might have 
mentioned Sideria as the country in which 
they were said to he found. I, however, doubts 
whether the nas Famaicensis be the same. 


TER 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

S you have frequently declared 
A yourself desirous of information 
respecting the topography of distant 
countries, | send you some remarks on a 
part of our western scenery,which always 
excites the admiration of travellers. 

Little-falls is a village situated about 
cighty miles westward of Albany; the 
road by which you approach it on the 
eastern side, is made ata great expence, 
on the north part of the Mohawk. On 
the right of it are stupendous highlands, 
which seem almost wholly composed of 
rocky strata. In two or three places 
they are piled almost perpendicularly, 
and their summits are crowned with 
trees of considerable size. <A traveller, 
who like me is given to romancing, may 
easily imagine them to be the massive 
walls of some Udolphian castle. The 
Opposite shore is in every respect simi- 
‘ar to this, and the river is compressed 
between them to less than half its usual 
breadth. 

A remarkable phenomenon has given 
this passage some adventitious sublimity. 
The rocks have been observed to be 
worn away like those under a cataract: 
some of them which are excavated, 
evidently from aqueous attrition, may 
be seen from the stage on the borders of 
the road. From this circumstance 2 
belief has arisen, that the waters of the 
Mohawk were formerly arrested by these 
everlasting hills, forming a lake, which 
extended many miles westward, and that 
at length they burst their barrier, and 
: rashed 
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rushed N’wedsosoe The country west- 
ward of them seems to favour the suppo- 
sition. For several miles in that direc 
tion, the river is bounded on each side 
by a broad and beautiful intertale,* 
vhich was probably the bottom of the 
ancient lake. Gentlemen of intelligence 
and veracity have assured, that the face 
of the surrounding country is pertectly 
consistent with the supposition which 
inay be naturally deduced from ‘the 
phenomena I have above described. 

Let those who cross the wide Atlan- 
tic to behold and adinire the sublime 
scenery of my native land, as they wan- 
der through the vale of Lebanon, or on 
the rocky shores of the Hudson, towards 
the awful cataract of Niagara, pausing 
on this romantic spot, retrospectively 
behold a scene which no one that wit- 
nessed could have survived. 


Schenectady, E. Hi. 
New York, March 29th, 1810. 
——e 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


iS my last I corrected some mistakes 
of the Co:nmentator of Richard, in 
the road from Durnovaria to Cenia; [ 
beg now to proceed with my corrections 
through the remainder of this Iter; and 
must observe, in addition to my last, 
(which was at one place either very in- 
correctly expressed, or printed, I know 
not which,) that the road from Durno- 
varia to Moridunum ran not by the 
way generally used from Dorchester, but 
by the way of the old Roman road at 
Fggardon-hill, through Dorset and So- 
merset to Hembury-fort, or Moridunum, 
on Black-Down, Devon. 

Durnovaria, or Dorchester, answers to 
thirty-six miles from Moridanurn ; but is 
Supposed in its site to be uncertain, from 
the number of other camps in its meigh- 
bourhood, The name of the chief town 
of the Durotriges, was by Richard named 
Durinum: Ptolomy calls it Dunium, 
and Durnium. Durn, in Dornovaria, is 
a contraction of Durin, or Water-land. 
The syllable um or am, is often rendered 
ham, and implies border ; and as varia is 
head or border, and may imply camp, 
from camps of old being furmed on such 
heads, Durnovaria was, doubtless, Dor- 
chester, 

Dr. Stukeley supposes Bere to be the 
Ibernum of the Ravennas, and the next 


* Used in America to denote the plain 
on the river and the adjacent high- 
ands. 
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supposed dost stations both in Antonine 
and Richard; and that Woodbury tll 
was the /Estiva tothe town: but Bere is 
eleven or twelve miles from Dorchester, 
instead of nine, asim the [uinerarv. In 
like manner in placing Vindocladia at 
Boroston, the doctor’s distance was too 
great from Sorbiodunum. Gale, and 
other writers, have fixed this station at 
Winborn Minster, which is twenty-two 
miles from Oid Sarum; Horseley, near 
Cranborn, which is not in the same 
road; and the commentator on Richard, 
at Gassage Cow Down, which is sixteen 
miles from Sorbioduuum: not in the ane 
cient track, nor is the name a translation 
of Vindocladia. 

Dr. Stukeley derives Vindocladia from 
Vint, white, and Glodh,a river. Aberdug- 
lediau, or [Aberdugledau] Miitord Ua- 
ven, has been rendered the Mouth of 
the two Swords. Vindociadia is also 
thus derived by authors, from the situa. 
tion of Winborn Minster between two 
rivers, the Stour and the Ad/en. ‘“ For 
Windugledy, they say, in British signifies 
two Swords; and that the Britons called 
their rivers peculiarly by the name of 
Swords, is plain, they continue, from 
Aberduglediau, the British name of Mil. 
ford Haven; that is, the Mouth of the 
two Swords, because two rivers called 
Glediau, that is Swords, ran into it,” 

It was a maxim of an old philosopher, 
that a plain agreement should be ex. 
pected between the name and the thing, 
aud where there was a disayreement, 
that we should not admit of a conjece 
ture. Now what agreement is there be- 
tween two Swords, and the two largest 
streams which run into Milford Haven ? 
Give me leave tu ask, whether, hand to 
hand, you can cut or thrust with these 
streams? Do you wishto compare thein 
with great or little, broad or narrow, long 
or short,. swords? Are they like swords 
of vengeance, or of justice, or of autho- 
rity? I fear, Sir, that they are not to be 
compared with any swords, and therefore 
are not derived from them. 

The word Cluid, from whence the 
Cluyde in Scoland, and the Gled or 
Cled, in Wales, ave derived, implies a 
nook, and Am’ or Av, varied in Au, and 
here. to Jau, means the sea or water, 
Aber is mouth, and Du land; or Do, here 
Du, may be assign of the dative case} 
hence Aberduglediau will mean, . the 
Mouth of the Sea Nook-Land, or the 
mouth to the Sea Nook. Glediau will 
be the Nook, or Haven Water. 

Four things are necessary to the ase 

certaiing 
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certaining of stations. First: the roads 
on which they lie, which are sometimes 
mistaken. Secondly: the miles between 
them, which were, I suppose, formerly as 
now, either measured or customary, 
and which, for want of ascertaining old 
tracks, are often uncertain. To fix these 
miles we must first proceed with standard 
measure: if we fait here, we may try 
what we may conceive customary, or ge- 
nerally received distance ; and for want 
of acertain line of road, we must have 
recourse to the nature of the country, 
and the line of probable access from 
place to place. If the first of these mea- 
sures ayree with remains, and the Lune- 
rary name, you must look no further, 
If you must have recourse to the second 
you may err a little, from your ignorance 
of ancient customary measure. If to 
the third, your judgment must direct you; 
and in either of these you will find, that 
the Romans did not offen reckon twelve 
where the distance was sixteen; much 
less must you expect them to have reck- 
oned twelve where it was twenty-two, 
Thirdly: the import of names ancient 
and modern. Where the old name ts 
lost in maps, you must seek its new one, 
for it is always a translation thereof; and 
here fancy must not lead you astray, as 
many have been led, in selecting forms 
net connected with the features of 
nature. You must always remember, 
that the old name peculiarly agreed 
with its situation; and the new one, if 
rightly translated, will do the same; and 
beth together will exhibit such a proof 
of local situation, as even folly will not 
be enabled to cavil at. Fourthly: you 
will examine remains: but as these were 
m many counties scattered over their 
Surfaces in various directions, from ac. 
cidental as well as from permanent causes, 
these only may prove nothing, except 
in combination with the foregoing. 

From Sorbiodunum to Vindocladia, 
the road is supposed to be well known, 
and the distance is easily estimated, 
lhe miles between these, in the copies 
ot Antoninus, ure variously stated at 
twelve, thirteen, and fifteen. Of the two 
first, both may agree; for as the Romans 
counted no odd measure, it may be reck- 
Oned as near to one as to the other ; and 
these two numbers so nearly agreeing, 
shew that twelve or thirteen is to be 
preferred to fifteen, on the authority of 
Antoninus alone. But to put this point 
out of all doubt, Richard’s distance is 
also twelve miles. 


The station of Vindocladia, or Bindo. 
3 
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cladia, cannot in our maps be found by its 
old name; but at the exact distance of 
twelve Roman miles from Sorbiodunum, 
we have Pentridge. V, B, and P, are 
in old names commonly written for each 
other; andVindo, Vento, and Venta, may 
be contracted to Vent and Bent, from 
my observations on Venta, in a former 
letter; and this may be changed to Pent, 
as in Pentridge. Cladh implies a ridge, 
dyke, bank, burying-place, rampart, &c, 
and as DA and Th were also commonly 
changed to D and T, Clad in Vindocla- 
dia, means the same as Ridge in Pen- 
tridge. * ' 

Dr. Stukeley, in his Itinerarium Curte 
osum, says, “ When this road (the Ro. 
man) has passed through the woods of 
Cranborn Chase, and approaches Wood- 
yates, vou see a great dyke and vallum 
on the edges of the hills (Black- Down) 
to the left by Pentridge, to which I sup- 
pose it gave name: this crosses the Ro- 
man road, and then passes on the other 
side, upon the division between the 


hundred. The large vallum is here southe- 


ward, and it runs upon the northern brink 
of the hills.” Mr. Maton says, “ that 
about a mile and a half from Woodyate’s 
inn, we observe several tumuli, or bar- 
rows ;” and “ on the declivity of the hill 
to the left, there are vestiges of exlensive 
entrenchments, which afford reason for 
believing, that this spot might once have 
been the scene of an important battle.” 
Mil! supposed Vindocladia to be at Win- 
born Minster. 

The great dyke near Pentridge is 
called Grim’s Dyke, which implies the 
war or battle dyke, or entrenchment, 
The ground near this is strewed with @ 
vast number of barrows, some very large, 
and four with circular trenches, of sixty 
feet in diameter. Barrows are usual in 
the neighbourhood of stations and of 
battles. Venta may very properly im. 
ply a passage, or town of accommoda- 
tion, as I have before stated: for near 
this, the Roman road crossed Griin’s 
Dyke. But I should rather give this its 
original signification, by rendering it the 
head or hill-land: and the name Vine 
docladia will, in this case, imply the 
Head-land Dyke, Ridge, or Entrench- 
ment, 

Another reading of thisname seems to 
have reference to what hath been said 
of the barrows: and as Cladh means a 





* Penbury Hill is alse said to be near this 


place. I should suppose this place to have 
remains, 


burying-place, 
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burying-place, so here Gail-aid or Ge- 
laid in Ventageladia, seems to imply 
the slaughter portion, or place of battle, 
whereon the dead were interred: and 
the whole name to mean the S/aughter 
Pertion Head, or Hill-Land Station. 

To sum up my observations. —The 
roads, the distances, and the names, per- 
fectly agree ; and these, with the vestiges 
of extensive entrenchmenis, the barrows, 
&c. seem all to shew that we may fix 
this station with more certainty here, 
than it can be fixed in any other sup- 
posed situation. 

The site of Vindocladia being un- 
known, and even Durnovaria not being 
a name mentioned by ancient writers as 
a town of the Durotriges, it might 
have been conceived that both these 
stations lay in another road from Sorbi- 
odunum to Moridunum; I have there- 
fore in my last, and in the above, endea- 
voured to settle this. It is remarkable, 
that the omissions of this Itinerary 
should be the same in Antoninus and 
Richard. Much is therefore still left 
for the antiquary to explore between 
Dorchester and Pentridge, and between 
the first and Moridunum. 

In the remaining part of this Ltinerary, 
the distances from Old Sarum to Brige, 
and from thence to Venta Belgarum, 
seem to be ascertained; but from the last 
to Vindomi, there is some uncertainty. 
Dr. Beeke has found that the sum of the 
distances between Venta and Vindomi, 
and Vindomi and Caleva, is right, 
though the particulars are not. 

In Richard’s map, Caleva and Vindo- 
mis are rightly placed ; but his commen- 
tator fixes the first among the Segontiaci. 
{n Itinerary fifteen, if we reckon Silches- 
ter Caleva, the distance from Speene is 
too little; and from thence to Pontes is 
too muces ~~ eee 

In Itinerary eighteen, from Tamesa or 
Moulsford ( Moulsfort* perbaps, as in old 
maps) to Vindomis, the ILtinerary states 
it fifteen miles, which Dr. Beeke, in the 
fifteenth volume of the Archzologia, 
finds to be the real distance, But in 
the Comment on Richard it is supposed, 
that instead of Vindomis we should read 
Caleva, which is contrary to the original 
and map, as well as to the purport of 
these names. | 

In the sixteenth Itinerary, the road 
from London to. Winchester is not pars 


* Hembury Fort, Devon. is generally 
salled Hembury Ford, 
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ticularised ; but in Itinerary fifteen, from 
London to Caleva by way of Pontes, it 
is forty-four miles; and Caleva is placed, 
by the Commentator, as before-mention- 
ed, at Silchester. Vindomis this gen- 
tleman removes to St. Mary Bourne ; and 
Venta, he supposes twenty-one miles 
from this last; which is, as might be ex- 
pected, by maps, full six miles more 
from Venta than its reai distance: and 
it is plain from inspection, and from what 
is above stated, that St. Mary Bourne 
lay not in the road from Caleba Attrer 
bates to Venta Belgarum: Dr. Beeke 
seems to have very nearly settled the 
stations of Caleva and Vindomis. 

To conclude: the Atrebates took their 
name from lying on the Thames; and the 
Segontiaci, from living near the south- 
western border of the Kennet. The 
names of their primary cities are con- 
formable to their situations and to the 
map; and their distances from each 
other seem to be reconcilable, 

A. B, 
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REPORT Of the COMMITTEE Of the coRPO- 
RaTION of London, relutive to the 
DEFECTS and PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS 
of the CITY PRISONS. 

T a Common Council holden in the 
Chamber of the Guildhall of the 

City of London, on Wednesday the ih 

day of June, 1810, the Comunittee for 

General Purposes delivered into Court 

a Report in writing under their hands, 

on sir Richard Phillips’s late publication 

relative to the Prisons within this City, 
which was read; and it was ordered that 
the said Report should be printed, and 

a copy sent to every member. 


To the Right Honourable the Lord Mayer, All. 
dermen; and Commons, of tbe City of London, 
in Common Council essembled. 

We whose names are hereunto subcsribed 
of your Committee for General Purpos<s, to 
whom it was referred on the @ist day of 
June last, to examine into the allegations 
contained in a publigation, by sir Richard 
Phillips, knt. late one of the Sheriffs of this 
city and county of Middlesex, addressed ty 
the livery of London, relative to the state of 
the different Goals of this City, and the fees 
taken by the respective keepers, and to report 
our opinion thereon; dq certify, That we 
referred the same to a Sub-committge, who 
have accordingly madea Report to us, which 
we haye caused to be hereyntg gnneged 3 and 
as far as the enquiries of that Sub-committee 
have gone, they found the said publication 
of sir Richard Phillips to have been correct ; 
and we unanimously agreeing with the Sub. 

commitice 
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committee in their said Report, submit the 
same to the judgment of this honourable 
Court. 


Johr Pullen, J Jacks, 
Joseph Daw, overt Waithman, 
Charles Aldridge, James Brooks, 
William Caild, {. R. Mander, 


Williom Rawlins, 
Samucl Thomas, 
Thoms Beil, 
John Ord, 

john Hamman, 


Jonathan Delver, 
Wm. Jno. Reeves, 
Edward Wigan, 
Jacob Boak. 


We whose names are hereunto sub- 
scribed, to whom it was referred to take 
into consideration the Orderof Reference 
from the Court of Common Conncil of 
the 2ist day of June last, to examine 
into the allegations contained in a pub- 
lication by sir Richard Poiilips, knt. late 
one of the Sheriifs of this city and county 
of Middlesex, addressed to the livery of 
London, relative to the state of the dit. 
ferent Goals of this city, and the fees 
tuken by the respective keepers, and to 
report our opinion thereon; do certily, 
That we are fully convinced of the ne- 
cessity of enlarging the goal of Newgate, 
or of making some very material alters 
ations therein, particularly in that part 
eppropriated to the female criminals; 
aud we conceive that the inconvenience 
may be partially amended during the 
dav, by adintiting the women to make 
use of the passage leading trom the Goal 
to the Bail Docks, to which there is al- 
ready a communication from the female 
side of the prison; and no fear of an es- 
cape can exist, if proper fences are 
placed at the top of the external wail ; 
but during the night, we see no means of 
remedying the inconvenience and danger, 
otter than by removing them to other 
parts of the prison, or of greatly enlarging 
the space now allotted to them : and 
having observed that the windows of the 
upper wards appropriated to the females 
were glazed, and those of the lower one 
m which the far crenter number Is chne 
fined, were open, having iron bars only, 
we requested Mr, William Hutchinson 
b , the surgeon of the prison, to report 
to usin writing his opinion of the state 
of the goal, and what inconveniences 
he has experienced in the course of his 
praciice there; particularly to state his 
Hpiion With respect to vlazine 
windows in the ftoen . ie Dasing ~ 

; pon see 
rrously considering the same, we fully 
agreed therewith, and do particularly 
recommend the modes pointed out b 
him with respect to the windows to be 
adopted, viz. by Venetian shutters or 


casements hung withinside the wards, 
covered with strong cartouch paper, 
which may be opened in the day-time 
at the pleasure of the prisoners, and 
closed at night so as to exclude the wet 
and cold, And, with respect to those 
parts of the prison appropriated to the 
male criminals, we are of opinion, that 
though at this time the space allotted to 
them is very cansiderable, there are times, 
particularly at the approach of almost. 
every session, when they have not the 
requisite accommodation; and we con- 
ceive that in the event of a peace, it 
will be totally inadequate to the number 
to be expected, and the most serious ill 
consequences must be apprehended 
theretroin. 

That in the course of our examination 
of the prison, we observed one of the 
vreat causes of the crowded state of the 
goal, arose from the number of persons — 
confined there who-had received sen- 
tence of transportation, and which we 
conceive would be greatly relieved if 
more frequent drafts were made for send- 
ing them to the place of their destination, 
or to some other place of confinement, 
particularly from the women. In Sep- 
tember last there were seventy-two men 
and forty-eight women who had reccived 
sentence of transportation confined in 
the prison, some of whom had received 
their sentence more than twelve months 
previously ; but upon enquiry, we found 
that the greater part of them were under 
the consideration of his Majesty’s mercy. 

That we also observed sundry prisoners 
confined there as lunatics, eight of whom 
are entered as such, and four of them not 
entered, but who have become so sub- 
sequently to their trial. We were deeply | 
impressed with not only the lamentable 
situation of those distressing objects in 3 
crowded prison, but the apparent inhu- 
mauity of exposing them to the constant 
sport and ridicule of Such characters as 
are there confined; and we conceive 
some strong representation should be 
made to his Majesty’s government, for a 
separate place of confinement to be pro- 
vided for such persons, where proper 
care may be bestowed on them, which 
it is impossible can be done in the goal 
of Newgate. | | 

On viewing that part of the prison 
appropriated to the debtors, we could 
not help noticing the great inconvenience 
and danger that must also be there ex- 
perienced from the inadequacy of the 
Space allotted to them, ‘there being then 
nearly two hundred d.biors male and 


female 
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female in the place calculated for one 
hundred and ten only; but we, your Sub- 
committee, experience a considerable dif- 
ficulty in recommending an enlarge- 
ment of that part of the prison as it is at 
present constituted, notwi! hstanding they 
feel that every accommodation consistent 
with the nature of a prison ought to be 
afforded to that description of prisoners 
who, (as sir Richard Phillips has expressed 
in his publication) “ having broken no 
moral law, most of them victims of mis- 
fortunes, and many of them confined 
for exceedingly small debts, depressed 
by want and every privation, are thus 
thrown together without, regard to their 
difference of education, to their various 
habits of life, or to their degrees of reli- 
gious or moral feeling.” But impressed 
with this conviction, we are strongly in- 
duced to recommend a separate prison 
ta te provided for the exclusive confine- 
ment of debtors, and the whole of New. 
gate being appropriated for the impri- 
sonment of criminals, by which we have 
every reason to hope those inconve- 
niences and dangers which are to be ap- 
prehended from a crowded goal would 
be removed; and, feeling the great in- 
propriety and injustice of placing per- 
sons committed to take their tral on 
suspicion only of offences, with prisoners 
who have been convicted, and of allow- 
ing that general and uninterrupted inter- 
course between them which may tend 
to the total corruption of the morals of 
the former, and to the annihilation of 
any good principles that may yet be 
left within them, and cannot be attended 
with any beneficial purpose whatsoever, 
we conceive by this means, those priso- 
ners who are brought there previous to 
taking their trials might be kept separate 
from those felons who' have been con- 
victed, and are suffering the sentence of 
CO IO to, ots, ws as eaiaad 
We also feel with extreme concern, 
the practice of putting irons indiscri- 
minately on all prisoners committed to 
the custody of the keeper of Newgate, 
previously to their taking their trial and 
being convicted, and which at times 
must fall on persons who are perfectly 
innocent of the offences with which they 
are charged, and must greatly distress 
their minds and aggravate the misery of 
a confinement in a goal; but we, your 
Committee, have to lament that from 
the representation of the keeper, and the 
most serious consideration we have been 
enabled to give the subject, they cannot 
gltogether be dispensed with under the 
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present regulations of the goal of New- 
ate. 

Whilst it appears on one hand that 
irons are deemed absolutely indispensable 
fur the security of prisoners in Newgate, 
and on the other side it is evidently an 
excessive hardship to put prisoners in 
irons on their commitment, who may 
afterwards prove innocent of the offence 
charged against them, the only altera- 
tions seem to be either to exclude visitors 
entirely from the prisoners, or to con- 
tinue the present system of irons. The 
Committee conceive that the former 
would be inconsistent with every prin- 
ciple of humanity or justice, and might 
deprive the prisoners of the consolation 
of seeing their dearest friends or rela- 
tions, or of taking such measures as may 
be necessary for their defence in the 
event of their trial; and as irons, they 
fear, must be resorted to, they ought ia 
all cases of commitment to be of the 
lightest kind consistent with safe custody ; 
and that the keepers sliall in no instance 
double-iron that description of prisouer, 
except in cases of outrage, or by the 
order of some one of the magistrates, or 
the sheriffs. 

That we beg leave further to report, 
that we observed several persons within 
the prison, who were allowed by the 
sheriffs and the keeper to dispose of 
sundry articles, such as meat and green 
grocery, tothe prisoners; and having in. 
spected their several weights and scales, 
and tried them with those kept by the 
keeper, we found some of them not so 
correct as they ought to be; and do there- 
fore recommend that in future uo scales 
be allowed to be used within the prison 
for the sale of necessaries to the prisoners, 
but such as have been tried by the 
keeper, nor any weights without being 
regularly stam pt,agreeably tolaw. That 
your Committee also found the prices of 
the necessaries were the same as without 
the prison, and no other advantage what- 
ever was obtained but a fair profit upon 
the articles disposed of; and that the 
beer, from which it was supposed a 
greater profit was made by the sale to 
the prisoners than ought to be, we found 
was sold at the gate at the same price 
as. without the prison, and that the al- 
Jowance to the person who superintended 
the sale of it, was made by the publican 
who supplied the beer under the direc- 
tions of the sheriffs, 

That having taken into consideration 
the present fees received by the keeper 
of Newgate, and finding no alteration 

hus 
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has taken place therein since the year 
1729, we recommend, that if fees are 
ty be continued, it should he submitted 
to the Court of Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men, in whom the power rests of making 
anv alteration in the said fees, to take 
the same into their consideration, and 
to make such alterations as they may 
think proper, consistent with the times, 
and the situation of the parties who are 
to pay them; and we, your Sub-cum- 
mittee, having been intormed that by 
an order of the Court of Aldermen, the 
number of prisoners confined in Newgate 
and the Compters, together with the 
state of those prisons certified by the 
surgeon, is laid before that Court at every 
meeting, upon enquiry we found, that 
any prisoners who may be detained for 
not having paid their fees are not in- 
cluded, but which, we are of opinion, 
ought always to be done, and especially 
named. 

That having also viewed Giltspur-strect 
Compter and Ludgate prison, we were 
attended by Mr. John Teague, the keeper, 
and we observed that Giltspur-street 
Compter was every way calculated for 
the purposes for which it was originally 
erected, and that the prisoners confined 
there are much better accommodated 
than in any other prison within the city; 
and the only thing complained of was 
the amount of fees paid by the debtors, 
which, upon enquiry, we find is regulated 
by the Judges and the Magistrates at 
the Sessions, and no alteration has been 
made in them for some time past; but 
we, your Sub-committee, have to state, 
that In consequence of the Act of Par- 
lament which passed so long ago as the 
year 1804, for removing the debtors from 
the Poultry Compter, on account of iis 
then decayed and dangerous condition 
to the Giltspur-street Compter, that 
prison is occasionally so crowded that 
great danger is to be apprehended to 
the health of the same, particularly in 
hot weather, notwithstanding the nume- 
rous conveniences which it possesses, 
And with respect to the Ludgate prison, 
we, your Sub-committee, have to ob- 
serve, that the space is much too con. 
fined for the number of prisoners usuall 
there; and if the Corporation should not 
think fit to erect a new prison for the 
exclusive confinement of debtors, we are 
of opimon that inconvenience may be 
partially remedied by the removal of 
part of the wall which separates this 
prison trom that part of the Giltspur- 
sirect Compter where sume of the cells 
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are placed, and which have not been 
used for a long time past. | 

That on viewing the Poultry Compter, 
attended by Mr. Edward Kirby, the 
keeper, we found the said Compter ina 
most deplorable and ruinous condition, 
and by no means a fit place for the con- 
finement of prisoners of any description, 
The several persons committed to take 
their trial are here confined till the goal 
delivery at the time of each sessions; 
and the keeper stated, that at the last 
September Sessions, there were fifty felons 
confined there. ‘The whole of the night 
charges of the city are brought to this 
compter, as well as all vagrants, (Gilt. 
spur-street Compter being at this time 
appropriated for the confinement of the 
whole of the debtors belonging to the 
two compters) and whatever may be the 
cause of their confinement they cannot 
be separated from the felons, there being 
one yard only to the whole prison, in 
which men, women, and children of all 
descriptions confined there, are compelled 
to be together; the rooms appropriated 
to the vagrants, and persons to be passed 
to their different parishes, are not glazed, 
the windows being open with iron bars 
only, nor have they any thing to protect 
them from the weather, or in cases of 
sickness for their comfort, but what the 
humanity of the keeper provides for 
them; and it frequently occurs, particu- 
cularly after an expedition has sailed, 
that a number of soldiers’ wives and chil- 
dren are there placed till they can be 
properly removed, and some of them in 
a very ill state of health frum fatigue or 
Otherwise; and it has happened that 
some of them have been so far advanced 
in pregnancy, as to be confined and de- 
livered in that compter. No divine ser+ 
vice has been performed in that compter 
tur the last five years, and the chapel is 
now converted into a sleeping-place for 
felons. Irons are put on all prisoners 
committed for trial, and are never taken 
vif till sent to Newgate, unless directed 
by the surgeon; there is no regular table 
of fees at this compter, and they are re- 
gulated by custom only; that the keeper 
lrequently remits the fees, and no person 
is detained for the non-payment ef them, 
Under all the circumstances, we are de- 
cidedly of opinion, that the present Paul- 
try Compter is not at all calculated for 
the confinement of prisoners, nor from 
its present ruinous state can the same be 
rendered fit for that purpose. And we 
are further of opinion, that from the 
present state of the buildings in the vici- 
nity 
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nity of this compter, and its confined 
situation from being entirely surrounded 
Ly private residences, that the present 
scite is a very improper and insecure 
situation for a prison, and that the same 
ought to be erected in a more open and 
unconnected space, as we found no less 
than three notoriously bad characters 
had lately effected their escape from this 
prison. : 

That we, your Sub-committee, upon 
a review of all the circumstances, are 
deeply impressed with the absolute ne- 
cessity that exists of a new prison being 
provided in lieu of the present Poultry 
Compter; and after the most mature 
consideration, are unanimously of opinion, 
that the said prison should be erected on 
a much larger space than the present 
compter occupies, and in a@ situation 
more unconnected with buildings, and 
that the same should be solely appro- 
priated to the confinement of debtors 
under proper regulations, allotting dif- 
ferent spaces in the same for the different 
descriptions of debtors; for the county 
debtors who are now confined in New- 
gate; for the city debtors who are con- 
fined in the Giltspur-street Compter; 
and for those debtors who are usually 
confined in Ludgate; by which means 
Newgate will be relieved from a large 
portion of prisoners, and may be rendered 
fully adequate to the purposes required, 
with some internal alteration only, and 
without any further enlargement; and 
the keeper will probably be then enabled 
to make that separation of the prisoners 
confided to his care which justice and 
humanity so loudly calls for; Giltspur- 
street Compter, with the addition of the 
present Ludgate prison, and by removing 
the Sheriffs’ offices to the new prison, 
will be thereby rendered fully adequate 
to all the purposes of the confinement of 
persons (committed to take their trial) 
previous to the goal delivery at each 
Sessions of Oyer and Terminer, for pri- 
soners committed to the Quarter Sessions, 
and for nigh: charges and vagrants, with 
very littie internal alteration and expence. 
And we are of opinion, that in the Comp- 
ter where prisoners are confined only 
previously to taking their trial, or com- 
mitted some for offences at the Quarter 
Sessions, the same regulations with re- 
spect to irons might be adopted as above 
recummended for persons committed to 
Newgate. 

That having duly considered the cir- 
Cumstance of fees being taken by the 
diferent keepers of. the prisons within 
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this city, we are of opinion the same 
should be abolished ; and that the keepers 
and their assistants should receive fixed 
salaries in lieu thereof, so that no par- 
tiality should be shewn to any description 
of prisoner; but should this worshipful 
Committee or the Court of Common 
Council differ with us in this opinion, we 
think it should be strongly recommended 
to the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor 
and Court of Aldermen, to take into 
their immediate and serious consideration 
the present fees, and make such suitable 
alterations therein, as to them shall seem 
advisable. 


Thomas Bell. «R. Mander. 
Edward Wigan. V. Pritchard. 
Wm. John Reeves. John Ord. 
J. Jacks. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
LYCZUM OF ANCIENT LIVERA- 
TURE.—No. XXXI. 

Amatory Poets.—cavuLLus, 

U NDER this comprehensive title 

we shall include the three Roman 
poets, Catullus, Propertias, and Tibul- 
lus, It is obvious that any observations 
upon this species of composition, where 
the imagination is indulged beyond the 
boundaries of reason, and often of 
decency, are altogether unnecessary. 
We shall therefore proceed at once to our 
account of Catullus, 

Caius, or Quintus Valerius Catullus, 
for the prenomen appears to have heen 
a subject of inuch controversy, was born 
in the peninsula of Sirmio, formed by the 
lake Benacus, in the territory of Verona. 
Eusebius supposes Verona itself to have 
been the place of his birth.* It took 
place in the 2d year of the 173d Olymp. 
A.U.C. 667, in the consulate of Luc, 
Cornelius Cinna, and of Cn. Octavius, 
about 85 B. C. He was thus a contein- 
porary with Varro, Sallust, and even 
Virgil, His parents do not appear to 
have been remarkable, either fur illus 
trious birth or opulence. But his father 
was attached to Caxsar, who frequently 
visited at his house ¢ At avery early 
age, he was sent to Rome, and consig .ed 
to the patronage of Manlius Torquatus, 
a patrician belonging to a well-known 
family, and whose marriage with Julia 
Aurunculeia, the poet has celebrated 





* This is probably the better opinion, and 
seems to be corroborated by the testimony 
of Ovid, Pliny the elder, Martial, Ausonius, 
and Ni crobius. 

T sueton. in Jul. C. 73. . 
10 





in oa beautiful epithalamium. * Under 
such patronage, and introduced into the 
hest circles of the capital, the native 
talent of Catullus could not fail of high 
and rapid improvement. ‘The suavity 
of his manners, the briiliancy of his wit, 
aud a display of learning very rare among 
the poets of his tine, procured him 
many friends, among whom we must 
distingnish Cornelius Nepos the histo- 
rian, To him Catullus dedicated his 
works. In the infinite variety of his 
smaller poems, we may easily collect 
the names of those with whom he was in 
the habit of associating. Even Cicero 
is said to have highly valued him. That 
he pleaded some cause for the poet, or 
rendered him some essential service in 
the forum, of which we are totally igno- 
rant, is probable from the elegant 
little epigram = which contains his 
thanks.t 

The loves of Catulius must necessarily 
form 2 prominent part in every sketch 
of his biography. Lis amatory produc- 
tons, eqaal in renown to the epic 
kabours of the Mantuan bard, proclaim 
his inconstancy and his successes. He 
was chiefly attached to Clodia,t whom he 
celcbrates under the name of Lesbia, in 
honour perhaps of the Lesbian Sappho, 
whose poems were his delight. Clodia was 
frail, but possessed all the beauty of her 
sex; probably of a gay and = sprightly 
temper, from the comparison he draws 
between her and the inanimate Quin- 
uilia,§ a celebrated beauty of a different 
complexion. Some suppose’ Leshia to 
have been sister to the infamous Clodi- 
us. Hivpsithillal] and Aufilena, both 
Veronese ladies, also shared his affec- 
tions; but the latter, proving faith- 
less, and being, besides, convicted of 
incestuous pleasures, incurred the po- 
etic castigation of the injured bard, 
whom the happier Quintius had ri- 
valled in her affections.** Many other 
females are mentioned in his poems; but 
these appear to have been his favourites. 
-—!t were to be wished, that the account 
of his AMOUTS ended bere; but, from his 
own contession, we are compelled to 
acknowledge that he was no stranger to 
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t Apuleius, Orat, Claud. Mac. 
§ Cafm. 83. 
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the detestable vice, which infected the 
aye in which he lived.* 

What rank Catallus held among the 
wealthy, may admit of inquiry. In his 
earlier days, he might experience po-- 
verty; in later life, perhaps after his 
father’s death, he appears to have been 
affluent. On the one hand, he frankly 
confesses the emptiness of his purse; 
and he followed Memmius when Pretor — 
into Bithynia, it would seem, with the | 
This employment, 
though probably creditable and impor © 
tant, produced no profit, from the avie [7 
dity of the Prator, and his inattention 
to the interest of those who accompanied 
him. So low was the condition of Cae 7 
tullus, that in one place he says ke could | 
not even afford the expeifce of bcarers 
to his old travelling coach: and in ano. 7 
ther, that he was obliged to mortgage his — 
country-seat.f Some critics, however, a 
have argued, that bis having a countrys 
seat implies that his poverty was not (& 
inherited from his parents: he had a © 
farm in the Tiburtine territory; he calls = 
himself the lord of Sirmio;f he navigated | 
the seas in his own vessel; he gratified 
his taste and inclinations, gave entertains 
ments, indulged in love, and employed 
humerous emissaries in the pursuit of his 
amorous pleasures ;§ in short, he lived on | 
terms of frieudship with the great. This 7 
extravagant turn involved him in diss ~ 
tresses, and accounts, says Vulpius,|} ~ 
for his acquaintance with so many law 
characters, . 

With these defects, his disposition ~ 
was amiable, grateful, and affectionate. 
The elegant composition on the nuptials 
of his patron Manlius, is a proof of this. 
In his epistle to the same, a strain of 
tenderness pervades the whole, that does — 
honour to his heart; he apologizes for 
his deficiency in friendly offices and | 
poetical offerings, which he attributes to © 
his grief for the loss of his brother; and 7 
bit spostrophe to the memory of that F 
oompeend on tacos The few lines he 
Set performing obsequies at his © 

ib, on the Rhwtian coast, breathe the 
purest fraternal regard, It appears that a 
i a was on his expedition 
acto nmius, his brother died prema 7 
ely in the Troad-province; and was |] 

* Carm. 21, 45, 78, 94, 

+ Carm. 23. 

TC BS. 

} Carm. 98. 

See Vulp. in Vit, Catul. 
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buried on the promontory of Rhetium, 
once celebrated for the sepulchre of 
Ajax Telamon. Returning.from Bithy- 
nia into Italy, he necessarily passed 
Rhetium; where, in love and veneration 
for the memory of his brother,* he 
stopped at his tomb, and offered a so- 
lemn oblation.F 

The learned character of Catullus is 
acknowledged by writers, both ancient 
and modern, Tibullus,t Ovid,§ and 
Martial,|| give bim the appellation of 
Docius. The elder Scaliger alone,{ 
among the moderns, disputes his preren- 
sions to that title, and asserts, on the 
contrary, that his poems are vulgar, bis 
thoughts low, and his expressions trivial, 
But he seems to have changed his opi- 
nion, when he pronounces his galliambic 

oem a noble composition; and de- 

clares, that the epithalamium on the 
marriage of Peleus and Thetis almost 
rivals the majesty of the Eneid. On 
what account he more _particulariy 
obtained the epithet doctus, is uncertain; 
perhaps from being well versed in the 
Greek language, then considered a great 
accomplishment, and the proof of a 
learned education. We know how 
neatly he has imitated an ode of Sappho, 
and an elegy of Callimachus; indeed, 
all his compositions appear to be formed 
on the Grecian model. Perbaps the 
distinction arose from the various metres 
in which he wrote his poems; or else 
from some peculiar literary talent, with 
which we are unacquainted, or some 
other works now lost. To those who 
have been accustomed to consider him 
culy as a trifling amatory poet, the 
epithet, no doubt, appears singularly 
applied. 

Catullus died some years after the 
age of 40, as Vulpius has satisfactorily 
proved.** 

Scholiasts have not agreed in what 
class the poet_ of Verona ought to be 
placed. Quintilian has placed him 
among the Iambics; though _Horace 
boasts of having himself been the first 


a, 





* Carm. 62 and 65. 

+ Carm. 96. 

tT Eleg. 7, lib. 3. 

} Amor. Eleg. 9, lib. 3. 

Epig. 62, lib. 1. 

@ Poetices, cap. 6, lib. 6. 

** See Vulp. Comment. on Carm. 50 and 
108; though Eusebius, in his Chronicle, 
affirms that he died at the age of SO, about 
the time that Virgil was a student at 
Cremona. 
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to write Latin iambics.® Others have 
considered him merely as a writer of 
epigrams; while a few have dignified him 
with the title of a Lyric poet. But, 
perhaps, to neither of these in particular, 
does, Catullus belong; it is probable, 
that he wrote many poems whose 
nature even is unknown to us, of which 
we have been deprived by time and 
accident, and which very possibly con- 


ferred upon him the -distinction of 
learned, which we have aliuded to 
above, Speaking of himself when 


young, he says, multa satis lusi;+ from 
which we may infer that his Muse exhite 
bited herself in various kinds of poetry. 
It may be collected from Pliny the elder, 
that he composed a something on incanta= 
tions, of which we iiave now no remains 5 
and according to Terentianus Maurus, 
he wrote an Ithyphallic poem, and 
there is still left a specimen of the 
Priapeian style in which it was written. 
Asitis, the poems transmitted tous, and 
generally received as belonging to Ca- 
tullus, though some have doubted the 
originality of all, have been divided by 
many of his commentators into three 
classes: the lyric, the heroic and elegiacy 
and the epigrammatic. The volume, in 
general, includes a few others attributed 
to the same poet, of a more suspicious 
character. Of these, it may be doubted 
whether the Pervigilium Veneris be 
genuine. This beautiful piece, which 
ought rather to have been called A Hymn 
to the Spring, has been attributed to @ 
variety of authors, whom it would be 
tedious to enumerate. Ausonius, I 
know not how justly, puts in his claim 
to the honour of having composed it; 
but it is, most probably, the production 
of some pen more modern than that of 
Catullus, or even of Ausonius, Gyraldus 
asserts that he had never seen it, and 
only heard that it was among the MSS. 
of Aldus Manutius. 

Whatever were the various walks in 
which Catullus exercised his muse, he 
was successful in all. In the voluptuous- 
ness of amatory verse he excelled; in 
the galliamnbict he was unique, and his 





* Epist. 19, lib. 1. 
Carm. 65. 

t This was the metre in which the Galle, 
or priestesses of Cybele, are said to have sung ; 
hence it received its name. It is composed 
of six feet. The Atys of Catuilus, which is 
probably of Grecian origin, will give the 
reader the best idea of this singular versifie 
cation, ae 
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catire was keen, well-pointed, and vigo- 
yous. A vein of sharp and provoking 
irony, sometimes smooth, and at others 
caustic in the highest degree, runs through 
most of his smaller pieces ; and we can- 
not but admire the perfect indifference 
with which he tearlessly appkes it, with. 
out distinction of persons. Even Casar 
himself felt the severity of his song, but 
was too magnanimous to resentit. When 
upon a visit at the house of Cicero, who 
records the circumstance in a letter to 
his friend Atticus, that poem,* an eternal 
stain upon his reputation, wherein the 
poet censures his ill-applied liberality 
towards the dissolute favourite Mamurra, 
was shewn to him while he was at the 
bath, as the topic of public conversation. 
Cesar affected to disregard it,t and either 
to display an ostentatious moderation, 
or to concéal his indignation, he accepted 
the submission of -Catullus, and soon 
after invited bim to supper; he also con- 
tinved to make a home of his father’s 
house as usual.f Next to Cwsar, and 
to Mamurra, whose sumptuous posses- 
sions proclaimed his ravages in Trans- 
alpine Gaul better than all the verse of 
Catullus, the principal objects of his 
satire were Gellius, Gallus, Vectius, Ra- 
vidus, Cominius, Nonius Struma, and 
Vatinius; all of them men whom he ap- 
pears to have cordially hated. Mem- 
mius, the avaricious praetor whom he at- 
tended into Bithynia, of course, does not 
escape it. He ridicules the incontinent 
foul-breathed§ Emilius. He plays upon 
Volusius, a wretched writer of annals;|| 
Egnatius, his execrable poetic rival; Sut- 
fenus, a conceited scribbler, with whom 
he includes Cxsius aud Aquinius, two 
literary pests; and lasity the weak orator 
Sextius, at the recital of whose cold 
compositions, he ludicrously says that he 
took cold bimselt.qj Catullus also makes 
satirical mention of other characters, less 
important and less conspicuous in his 
verses: sueh as Sulla, a grammarian; the 
pompous poet Antimachus; Arrius, a 
violent aspirator of words,** whose uncle 
— had the same defeet ; Fellsien, an 
old secretary of Ciesar’s, together with 
Otho am Libo, whose dirty feet are no- 
ticed ++ Porcius and Socration, tools of 


[Ang. t, 


the despoiling praetor Cn. Calpurnius 
Piso; the fetid Wirro, if such be the real 
name of the person intended;* Rufus, 
who had a similar infirmity, and was 
most probably M. Celius Rufus the ora- 
tor; Silo, a pander; Vibennius and his 
son, the one a thief, and the other unna- 
turally infamous; the lascivious Aufiles 
nus, brother of Aufilena, the mistress of 
Catullus; Rufix, of Bononia, wife cf Me« 
nenus, and the mistress of Rufulus; Post- 
humia, a lady ef bacchanalian fame; 
Balbus, Posthumius, and other obscure 
characters mentioned in the poem to a 
harlot’s door.= All these were exposed 
to the lash of an injured, and sometimes 
exasperated, poet; particularly those whe 
presumed to rival him in the affection of 
his mistresses, He pursues them with 
keen and unremitting severity; he de- 
rides their pretensions, and expuses ther 
personal infirmities, with a freedom of 
pencil and a broadness of expression, 
which compel us to consider him as one 
of the wittiest, and, at the same time, one 
of the inost indecent, poets of antiquity. 
————— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


=f 


Cadiz, Nov. 1809. 

ARRIVED here after a passage of 
cighteen days trom Falmouth, which, 

at this season of the year, 1s not a long 
one; while at sea we experienced fair 
and foul winds, calms and storms, “ten- 
pest o’er tempest roll’d.” 
1 was comfortable on board the packet 
so far as related to sociability, there 
being above twenty passengers, some of 
whom are proceeding to different parts 
of the Mediterranean ; but the crowded 
state of “each in his narrow cell,” was 
occasionally uncomfortable. 
We were prevented. from making Cape 
Finisterre by a strong easterly wind, 
that blew just as we came into that lati- 
tude; but in a day or two the wiad 
changed, and light airs carried us gently 
along the coast of Portagal to the rock 
of Lisbon, as we cali it, but the Porwu- 
guese call it Serra de Cintra; for itis 
not an tusulated rock, but a vast promon- 
tory, “whuse haughty brow” marks the 
near 











* Carm. 26 

t Cic. epist. ad Attic. b. 59, 
J Surton. in Julio, cap. 73. 
§ See Carm. 99, 

} Carm. 33. 

@ Carm, 41. 

°° Carm. 81, 


+t Carm. 51. 










—— 


* Carm. 68. g 
t Carm. 64. This singular piece is adia- 
logue between a passenger and the coor of 9 
certain brothel; but as the name of the in: — 
famous woman who kept it is not mentioned, © 
and the various personages alluded to are 


unknown tous, the sting of the satire is quiit 
lost to us, 
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near approach to the Tagus. On the 
top is a convent, whose white walls 
ghittered in the sun; and a few miles in 
a vailey to the leit, we plainly saw the 
town of Cintra, so lately made famous 
by the convention between the British 
and Freach commanders, 

Aithough this is a winter month, we 
already felt the delightful soft breezes of 
this climate. ‘The setting sun formed a 
charming object, where we saw is gol- 
den rays spreading over an horizon of un- 
bounded extent on the ‘vast Atiantc:” 


jt was an evening picture which may ia 


vain be sought for in England. 

We continued our. course in-shore, 
and svon came otf Cape St. Vincent, 
where the rocks seem to protect the land 
in a surt of defiance to the waves of the 
ocean. We stood in suthciently close to 
see the inhabitants of the country walk- 
ing to the Convent, it being on a Sun- 
day. This isa large regular building, 
elmo-t on the edge of a high range of 
rocks: aud the end of it towards the sea 
extibiisa large cross on the wails, Near 
iis a fort, where the Spanish colors were 
hoisted to us: we, Of course, returned the 
compiimenut. 

When we came near Ayamonte, some 
of our passengers went ashore, in conse- 
quence of the indisposition of a lady we 
had on board, and wu hose life might have 
been endangered had she :emained lon- 
geratsea. A Spanish boat came along- 
side us; and on imilorming the sailors of 
the object wished for, they expressed 
a dislike to receive the invalid, and teared 
that their governor would not permit 
thein to land her under the apprehensius 
that a contagious disorder might be ine 
troduced into the place. 

Ayamante is a frontier-town of Spain, 
on the river Guadiana; opposite to it is 
a frontier-town of Portugal, founded by 
the marquis de Pombal, during his pros- 
perity as minister of that country, in the 
year 1752, and cailed Villa Real. They 
have buth a handsome appearance from 
the sea, 

Much opposition was made to the 
lady’s landing. After this was ovexcome 
4 most serious obstacle occurred, for no 
person was inclined to receive her into.a 
house ; and two hours passed before they 
could find a shelter, which was at last 
in anuninhabited hovel. The object of 
her landing was to procure medical as- 
sistance, however bad, rather than to re- 
jnain longer in the packet, which was 
unprovided with so requisite a part of its 
equipment, 
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The intention of the other passengers 
was to mount their mules, and make an 
excursion hither; but their disappoint- 
ment was great when they learned that 
to travel about seventy miles would cause 
them a tiresome ride of three days, if it 
were even possible tur thom te proceed 
at all, owing to the rams, and the couses 
quent bad ‘statg of the roads. They, 
therefore, reluctantly relinquished thew 
scheme, and had the moruiying fatigue 
of rocking two days and a night in an 
open dirty fishing-boat, 10 come here in 
time to look at the place for a few mie 
nutes, and then make sail after the pac- 
ket, which is allowed to wait only twen- 
ty-four hours, and had just weighed an- 
chor to pursue her voyage. 

immediately on our anchoring, we 
were surrounded by boats with fruit, &c. 
The men wore the national cockade, 
(which I have already found requisite to 
adopt, in order to avoid insult;) and we 
soon landed at the quay, amid the noise, 
confusion, and curiosity, of hundreds of 
dirty boatmen, porters, &c. which was 
truly offensive. 

It was necessary that our baggage 
should be examined, and for this purpose 
it was carried to an office ; the inspectors 
appeared inclined to give the troubie of 
opening every package: but a dollar ob- 
viated this ceremony, On coming howe 
ever tothe Barrier, another exhibition was 
to take place; and here, each trunk was 
opened and submitted to ® vearch by the 
hand, before we were suffered to pro- 
ceed, 

A porter then conducted me to the 
largest, and, as it is termed, the best ina 
in the place. I did not expect to meet 
with the comforts of an English inn, but 
was much surprised to observe ihe absence 
of almost every decent convenience. 
My lodging-room resembles the cel! of a 
prison ; che floor is of brick, the window 
small, with iron bars, and no glass, but a 
wooden shutter closes it at nizht A 
mattress of wool is jain ona web, which is 
stretched by a wonden frame, and a chair 
serves for the wash-hand stand. | couid 
not refrain remarkimy the nature of our 
accommadation toe the landlord, wliose 
reply was, ‘* Why, sir, thisis the sawe 
hotel that my Jord and lady H—— re- 
sided in while they were at Cadiz.” 

The smell of tobacco-smeke, oil, and 
garlick, is predominaatin almost every 
thing; the od is such as is used mM Manu 
factories in England, and the fish, poultry, 
and beef, partake of it, unless it 1s boiled, 
The coffee at breakfast is excellent, bur 


i 
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it is brought to us in a kettle from a 
neighbouring coffee- house. 

I shall change my residence so soon as 
I can meet with a more comfortable one ; 
but furnished lodgings, such as are in 
England, cannot be procured easily ; the 
Spaniards are not partial to this kind of 
accommodation, and every article of 
furniture must be purchased, or hired 
separately from the apartments. 

December 1, 1809. 

Having been here a few days, I have 
at length found outa French hotel, where 
the table is chiefly surrounded by Eng- 
lishmen. The expences of board and 
lodging are two dollars a day, for which 
we have a breakfast of tea, coffee, and 
chocolate, a dinner, and supper. The 
hour of dinner 1s generally two o'clock, 
among persons of al ranks; but the 
Spaniards begin to complain of an en- 
croachmeut im this regulation, in cone 
sequence of so many English being here, 
who rather extend, or wish to extend, the 
time. 

The heat of the climate 1s the reason 
for adopting this custom; in the summer 
season, the scorching sun does not allow 
people to take much exercise in the 
alternoon; they comnronly recline on the 
sofa, and enjoy the sicsta or nap, and 
do not walk out unul the evening breeze 
springs up. 

Our dinner usually consists of a great 
number of dishes, the Spaniards hking 
to please the palate with every variety of 
cookery. Soup 1s always at table, made 
either of pulse or animal foed, which is 
boiled so long as not to retain any flavor 
of the meat; this is eaten with vegetables, 
such as cauliilower, cabbages, &c. which 
as plentifully seasoned with rancid oil, 
garlick, &c. and is called an olia; a dish 
much esteemed. Poultry, wild fowl, fish, 
and game, form the remainder of the cour- 
ses; fruit, of various sorts, succeed before 
the cloth is removed. Water or sherry- 
wine 158 taken with the dinner, and with 
moderation afterwards ; coffee isthen pre- 
pared in an adjoining room; sometimes 
a glass of liqueur finishes the ceremony, 
and is a signal for withdrawing. At 
dinner, each person is furnished with a 
napkio, and a roll of bread; one knife 
will often serve for several persons, the 
fork and the spoon being mostly used by 
the right hand, while the lett holds a crust 
of bread, which is continually soaked in 
the gravy; a Spaniard not eating in a 
yery delicate manner at table. 


~The evening is generally spent at the 
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theatre, or at the card-table; the actors 
and music are tolerably good, the house 
is spacious, and has three tier of boxes, 
but they are all private; so that unless a 
friend is known who rents one of them, 
there is no getting a seat. The pit is 
then only open, or a hench which is in 
front of the first tier of boxes, and con, 
tains about a hundred persons. 

To enter the theatre the expence ig 
trifling, but troublesome; having to p 
at two doors for tickets of admission, 
where you are pestered by persons 
stationed to solicit money for charities; 
these tickets, being delivered at the en- 
trance, another must be procured in order 
to get asitting; this wall cost one or two 
shillings; it has the number of the seat you 
can occupy and no other ; the pit will con- 
tain only acertain number of persons, so 
that without having such ticket you have 
noclaim toaseat. The pit is appropriated 
exclusively for men; some of them rent 
their places for a certain time, to which 
they have a lock and key; the gallery 
over the boxes, is filled entirely by fes 
males, and guards are stationed in the 
passages leading to it to prevent improper 
access to them. 

A ludicrous circumstance occurred the 
night f was there; in the midst of the pers 
formance of a comedy, I was surprised te 
observe on a sudden a profound silence, 
while the actors and the audience fell on 
their knees, remaining in this posture a 
few minutes! I was naturally desirous 
to know the cause, and was informed 
that the “ host” was carrying to the house 
of a dying person, in order to administer 
the sacrament. 

The precession on these occasions is 
formed of a great number of clergy, 
preceded by a warning bell, and a blaze 
of torches at night; the * holy wafer” 
being borne by a priest, who sits ina 
chair. On their approach every one 
within sight or bearing falls on his knees 
whether in the street or in a house, an 
remains, or is supposed ta.remain, in 
prayer while the procession passes. The 
weather or the place does not excuse 
the omission of this duty; the porters 
with a load on their backs will stand still, 
and a regiment of soldiers will fall on 
their knees on the parade, on these occa- 
sions. In fact no one is exempt from 
this obeisance, and heretics commit an 
open offence if they do not passively cons 
form to it, | 3 

But among the public acts of Catholic 

€votion, none is certainly so apparently 
| : religioug 
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religious as the “ oration,” which isa 
prayer said every evening about half-past 
five o’clock ; it 1s a time when the whole 
pation are at once supposed to be otfer- 
jng up thanks for their preservation in the 
past day, and imploring the continuance 
of God’s protection; the solemnity of 
it cannot for the moment be exceeded. 
The time is announced by the tolling 
of a bell, when every one pauses in lys 
occupation and conversation; in the 
streets the men stand ancovered, and the 
ladies bend their eyes to the ground ; 
the most profound silence existing unul 
the beil again tolls. In al! possible cases 
the Spamards seem to respect religion ; 
for, on passing a church while service 
is performing, every one takes off his hat. 
The popular piece now periorming 1s 
the *“* Patriots of Arragon,” written to 
exhibit many occurrences that have 
happened at the siege of Sarragoza. It is, 
as you may suppose, filled with fine senti- 
ynents of loyalty; and the active part 
which the women took in the defence of 
that place, is represented by the intro- 
ducing a band of females led by an 


-. Amazon, who marches them in file to the 


right and left, im the true spirit of cha- 
yacter. 

We ought not to suppose that at this 
time the Spaniards wanted the stage to 
excite them to loyalty; but I can already 
discover the mixture of zeal and in- 
difference, of loyalty and disloyalty, of 
unanimity and opposition, to the cause 
in which the nation is engaged; and one 
half of the people seem to care but little 
who governs them. 

A comedy was performed last night, 
in which the hero with great humour and 
correctness went through the several 
characters of a porter, a captain in the 
army, a nobleman, a relation in mourn- 
ing, an old lover, a writing-master, and 
last of all a father confessor, before he 
could obtain his suit with his Dulcinea: 
the last character had its effect, by shew- 
ing the superiority of the clergy over 
other personages, and how little their in- 
tentions are suspected when they ought 
most to be watched. Voltaire says: 

Les prétres ne sont point ce qu'un vain 
peuple pense: 
Notre credulite fait tout leur science. 


The people vainly give to priests a name; 
But our credulity gives them their fame. 


Cadiz has a most beautiful appear- 
ance from the harbour; it is entirely sur- 
rounded by fortifications; the houses are 


Pll built of stone, neatly whiteelimed; 
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they are lofty and large. It has only 
two entrances; one atthe quay, the other 
at this end of the peninsula; at each an 
oflicer’s guard is always on duty, and the 
gates are locked every night at beat of 
drum. The streets are so narrow that 
two carriages can pass but in few of 
them; they run nearly all at angles, and 
thus a current of air is always flowing 
through them. 

The houses are lofty, built much alike 
with stone, and on the outside look like 
rows of prisons; for although the windows 
are glazed, they are defended by massive 
iron bars, and very few have any apart- 
ments below stairs, but warehouses. 

The shops make a very indifferent ap- 
pearance, few of them having sashes, 
and their only light is from the door-way ; 
they are consequently not attractive to 
the eye; and as they seldom lead into the 
house, or if they do, it is the singular 
custom to lock the door while the family 
is at dinner. 

The entrance to a house is by a large 
folding dour into a porch, where is a bell; 
on ringing it the second door 1s opened 
by pulling a string from above; this door 
leads to the staircase by the side of a 
court, called the “ patio,” which is usuaily 
covered with marble, and around it arethe 
ware-rooms, cellars, &c.; underneath is a 
tank containing rain-water, which 1s con- 
veyed by pipes from the Hat roof of the 
house, and in this manner is obtained 
one-third of the yearly consumption. 

I before told you of the noisy reception 
we met with on landing; it arose from the 
frequent passing of boats to and fromPort 
St. Mary, a town on the opposite side of 
the Bay ; the boa'men are continually in 
a bustle, signifying their departure by the 
cry of “ Puerta!” which they bawl out 
with a long accent to the last letter; to 
this noise is added that of the fruit-sellers, 
and water-venders, who announce their 
articles in the same sonorous manner. 

Frest) water is plentifully supplied from 
port St. Mary, and excepting from the 
rain none else is had here; the soil ts 
rock and sand, and therefore if wells are 
sunk they an? brackish. Hundreds of 
men and asx°S are daily employed to 
supply this ingvedient ; it is sold in the 
streets by barrow-men, who whee! it about 
in jars, and dispo,se of it to the poor at 
per glass-ful, to which they add a few 
aromatic seeds, suct,\ aS Carraway, Cori- 
ander, &c. 


( To be contir, ued. ) 
MEMOIRS 
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arworrs of the wire of PRINCE 
EUGENE, of savoy; written by 
HIMSELF. 

[The following particulars respecting one of 
the most disting. ished military characters 
ef the 17th and 18th centuries, are ex- 
tracted from a work printed Iast year at 
Weimar, from a manuscript partly dictated 
by the prince, and partly in his own hand- 
writing. It is written in French; the 
events of each year are separately detailed, 
and the work forms an octavo volume of 
near 200 paves. As the sentiments of this 
great man sespecting English affairs in ge- 
neral, aud his account of the campaigns 
which he made in conjunction with the il 
bustrious Marlborough, and other English 
othicers, must be the most interesting tothe 
Britis) reader, itis to this part ot his me- 
moirs that particular attention wiil be paid 
wi these extrocts. } 


Fy NE prince having entered in 1633, at 

] the ave of 2U, into the service of the 
ewperor Leopold I, commenced his 
nulitary carcer at the celebrated siege of 
Vienua. Belore the expiration of that 
year he was appointed colonel of a 
Fegiment of dragoons; at twenty one 
he was promoted to the rank of major. 
zeneral; at twenty-five to that of heute. 
mani-general; and, before he had been 
ten years in the service, he became a 
tiel-marshal, For this rapid advance- 
ment he was indebted only to his extra- 
ordinary talents and success. 

Passing over his early campaigns 
azainst the Turks, and against the 
French in Italy, where he was oppused 
to the celebrated Catinat, we shail 
commence with the events of the year 
1697; when he was at the head of 
the imperial army, acting against the 
former power. 

16097.—The ‘Turks are never in a 
hurry. The grand signor, Kara Mus- 
tapha, himself did me the honor to 
arrive at Sophia with his army in the 
month of July. I collected mine at 
Veris Marton; I called iv Vaudemout 
nnd Rabuun, as it appeamd to me to be 
ow ener desizr, to make hin. 
self master of Titul, that he inight be 


Able to lay siege ta Peterwaradin, I 
encamped on the 6th of 

c : 2 August at 
Zenta. General > t 


) | 2velm was attacked. 
arrived too late to his assis 
nevertheless pra’ sc ; yoy te. oo 
ss prvsed lim, for he could 
nat have held out any longer, over- 
wiuclned as ly was by numbers. God 
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be thanked, 1 never complained of any 
one, neither did I ever throw upon ano- 
ther the blame of a fault or misfortune, 
Yiu! was burned. The grand vizir 
remained on this side of the Danube, 
which it was necessary for the grand 
signor to cross betore tre could lay siege 
to Peterwaradin; but marching along 
the bank of the siver, and concealing my 
intention by my skirmishes with the 
spahis, I got before him, passed the 
bridge, and thus saved the place. This 
march, 1 must own, was well conducied, 
and equivalent to a victory. { en- 
trenched myself with great dispatch, 
and the enemy durst not aitack ine, 
Among some prisoners that we took, 
there happened to be a pacha, whoin 
I questioned in vain respecting the 
designs of Kara Mustapha; but four 
hussars, with drawn sabres, ready to cut 
bim in preces, extorted the confession 
that the enciny at first wtended to make 
an attempt on Segedias; bur tiat the 
grand signor having afterwards changed 
his mind, had already begua tu cross the 
Teisse ; and that great part of the army 
under the cominand of the grand vizir 
was still mm good entrenchments near 
Zenta. 1 was marching to attack them, 
when a cursed courier brought me an 
order from the emperor, not to give 
battle wader apy circumstances what 
ever. 
I had already advanced too far. By 
stopping where I was, F should have lost 
part of my army, and ry honor. I put 
the letter in my pocket, and, at the head 
of six regiments of dragoons, ap- 
proached so near to the Turks, as to 
perceive that they were all preparing 
to pass the Teisse. I rejoined my army 
with a look of satisfaction, which, I was 
tuld, was considered a good omen by the 
soldiers. I began the engagement by 
charging myself two thousand spahis, 
whom [ forced to retarn te their en- 
trenchments. A hundred pieces of 
cannon annoyed me greatly, I sent 
orders to Rabutin to advance his left 
wing so as to form a curve towards the 
right: and to Stahrenberg, who come 
manded the right, to dq the same 
towards the left, with a view to take ia 
the whole entrenchment by a semicircle. 
This I could not have ventured to do 
before Catinat, who would have _inter- 
rupted me in so slow and so complicated & 
amovement. The Turks, however, gave 
me 
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syne no molestation, They attacked my 
leit wing too late; but yet they would 
have used it roughly, had it not been 
for four battalions of the second line, 
and the artillery, which I sent very oppor- 
tunely co repel their cavalry, and make a 
breach in the entrenchments. It was 
six in the evening. The Turks, assaulted, 
and their entrenchments forced 1p all 
gints, hurried i crowds to the bridge 
and choked it up, so that they were 
obliged to throw themselves into the 
Teisse, where those who escaped drawn- 
ing were kilied. Ou every side was 
heard the crv of Aman! aman! which 
signifies Quarter! At ten, the slaughter 
still continued; [ could take no more 
than 4,000 prisoners, for 20,000 were 
left dead on the field, and 10,000 were 
drowned. I did not lose a thousand 
men. Those alone who first betook 
theinselves to flight at the commence- 
ment of the batile, rejoined the corps 
which had remained on the opposite 
side of the river. It was the 11th of 
September: I sent Vaudemont with the 
account of this affair to Vienna. I thea 
went arid took two forts and two castles 
in Bosnia, burned Seraylio, and returned 
to Hungary into winter-quarters. 

[ set out for Vienna, where I expected 
to be received a hundred times better 
than I had ever yet been. Leopold 
gave me the coldest of audiences; more 
dry than ever, be listened to me without 
saying a word. I instantly perceived 
that somebody or other had been at 
work during my absence, and that while 
I was ridding myself of the Turks, some 
good Christians at Vienua had been 
trying to get rid of me. I went away 
from the audience with a feeling of indig- 
nation, which grew still stronger when 
Schlick, in great consternation, came 
and demanded my sword. IL delivered it 
ito his trembling hand with a look of 
the profoundest disdain, which served to 
increase his dismay. It was reported 
that I said: ‘* Take it, yet reeking with 
the bluod of enemies; I have no wish 
to resume it, except for the benefit of his 
majesty’s service.” One half of this 
sentence would be a gasconade, and the 
other a mean resignauon, My rage was 
silent. I was put under airest in my 
hotel. Here I was soon informed that 
Gaspard Kinsky, and same others, wished 
me to be brought to tral for dsobe- 
dience and rashness, and that I was to 


be tried by a court-martial, by which I 


should probably be sentenced to die. 
This report was soon circulated through 
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the whole city. The people assembled 
about my house; deputies from the budg 
of citizens offered to guard me and te 
prevent my being taken away, in case 
of any attempt tu put the above-meu- 
tioned design in execution, I entreated 
them not tu violate their duty as loyal 
suljects, nor to disturb the pubiic trans 
quility; [ thauked them for their zeal, 
by which [ was moved even tu tears, 
The city of Vienna is small. This 
assemblaye of the people was known at 
court in a few minutes. Either from 
fear or repentauce, the emperor sent me 
my sword, with the request that I would 
still continue to command his army ia 
Mungary. [ replied that I would, on 
condition that I should have a carte 
blanche, and be no longer expused to 
the malice of his generals and ministers. 
The poor emperor durst nut publicly give 
me these full powers, though he did 
privately in a uote signed with » bis 
own hand; and with this I thought 
proper to be content. 

This anecdote of Leopold, whom I 
pity for not having felt that a more signak 
reparation was due to me, fully demun- 
strates the falsehood of a saying which 
has been ascribed to me; that of the 
three emperors whom I have served, the 
first, was my father, the second my 
brother, and the third my master. A 
pretty sort of a father truly, to cause me 
to lose my head for having saved his 
empire! 

1699.—This year I beyan my fine 
library, and conceived a taste for gardens 
and palaces: 

I purchased, from time to time, some 
beautiful paintings and drawings that 
were not known. [was not rich enough 
to form a gallery, and was not fond of 
engravings, because other persons may 
possess the sane. I never liked copies 
of any kind, and those talents which run 
away with valuable time. Afew wind. 
instruments, martial airs, hunting-tuves, 
flourishes of trumpets, or pleasing airs 
of the comic opera, relieved me, duriag 
dinner, from the necessity of speaking ur 
listening to tiresome persons, 

1700.—Afler the peace of Caflowitz, 
France was so polite as to send us M. 
Viilars\ as her ambassador. He was 
received wita great distinction by all 
those with whom he had been acquarnted 
in lungary, where he had gained great 
reputation as a volunteer, and by the 
whole city, who thougbt him extremely 
amiable. But intrigues were carried on 
at his court against ours without bis 

kuowledve, 
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Enowledse. He was highly astonished brag sa! = means _— -—_ said 
i ith which he was all at the fools. o consp ave ever 
at the coldness — ithstanding the been formed against our emperors; they 
frien hep ‘i > of the Romans for have never been assassinated. We-have 
friendship ot the king = = on him to no Clements or Ravaillacs. The people 
me, It could not ape oF what use.’ are not enthusiasts, as with you, but for 
rene a yor gen Sales @ a that very reason, they do not pass from 
snid [to him, and to the courtiers anc ¥. tee 
amt } “is one sentiment to another. Crimes Ins 
renerals who followed his example, “ 1s Cc 
antipathy, which M. Villars deed are very rare in Austria, Last 
a ne Ta ll see him, and year some persons wanted to persuade 
ye — ily pe: “ial “Wh till Leopold that a design had been formed 
cee ai eeie one another again,” to kill him because a ball went through 
> es Oe ede: oor in she enine his hat while hunting. ‘ Seek the man’ 
wdontaet go tr igs gone he b said he, with his Spanish air; ‘ he 1s awk. 
manner, though we were not the better ’ ease ep orsce | 
liked for it. We all three parted very se ayn ed dey alan id 
good firends. hey eg re ao re ~ unger; ¢ 
much; for when Louis ALV. hi rats. ; 
henthy completed all his machinations, 1704. The only - : tell — 
and thrown off the mask, he departed, plain truths was when he net oe 
Previous to this we had the following ened. Where is the mistress or frienc / 
conversation: whom they can be told with impunity! 
“Tt is not my fault,” said he, “ if, and much less a great sovereign, spoiled 
without knowing how to ge? by neti page 2 wh pe fe 
rebellion in Hungary, you are deter- to church, but not his ’ 
mined to make war os us. I had In urgent cases, I <r gpa pA rire 3 
rather your highness would do like those dinary audience of him, as 1 ha “ een 
gentlemen who have turned their backs the ambassador of a foreign power,* and 
upon me here, as they will do elsewhere, this occurred but very seldum. ‘ 
it | command an army.” This was truly What I obtained was the power 0 
an expression @ la Villars.. You hope negociating quite alone, and I gained 
that the Turks will interfere, because the over to our side queen Anne and Marl 
abbé Joachim has predicted that the borough, I went to meet him at wos 
i empress would be delivered of twins, one bronn, to concert measures with him 
1a of whom should sit on the throne of and prince Louis of Baden, whom I had 
Constantinople.” “Tam not angry with not seen for a considerable time. I took 
you, M. de Villars,” replied I, ** for in upon myself the defence of the lines of 
| your correspondence, which to be sure Behel, and left them to follow Tallard, 
. is somewhat tinctured with levity, after who was endeavouring to join the elector 
. the manner of your nation, you have of Bavaria. If I am_ not fortunate 
8 transmitted to your court a portrait of enough to prevent their junction,(thought 
; me drawn by the hand of friendship. I,) the worst that can befal me is to fight 
Others compiain of certain inadver- both together, which will save me the 
ri tencies, and the court of having read in trouble of engaging them separately. 
one of your dispatches: We shall see if Taliard and Marsin had two other sorts 
the Christ in Leopold’s chapel will speak of presumption than Viileroy, and more 
to him as he did to Ferdinand I.’ wit. The presumption of the one was 
| Private individuals never forgive a satire; founded “sur sa Spiret,” that of the 
judge then of the effect which a severe other on the divine protection, which, by 
, thing said against a sovereign must pro. the cabals of the pious, had certainly 
| duce upon him.” ¢* It is only by great proved as beneficial to him as the pa- 
reserve in conversation,” said he, “that tronage of the court. Tallard was as 
T have supported myself in this country, short-sighted morally as he was physi- 


Tam angry with your Austrians, who, cally. Marsin was more clear-sighted, 
among the tales which they invent con. — 


cerning ne, assert that I conspired with * The prince had been the preceding year 
Ragotzi against the person of the em. #PPointed president of war. 

' ”» 66 A ca: OF Th l ; ted the 
peror. I can tell you,” answered 1, + The translator has here inserte 
“what gave rise to this stupid idea, — OF tne original, which he frankly 2¢- 
People recollected an expression in a ~aial he does nat understand. chr 
letter intercepted while you were avolune gues, s°™e More intelligent correspondent 
teer in our service: ¢ [| the. Monthly Magazine, cys Pay igre 

ee am an Austrian piain the circumstance to which the illus 
with the army, but a Frenchman at trious writer here alludes, 
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possessed more talents, but luckily no 
prudence. : 

Had they exercised patience, without 
fighting me, they would have dbliged me 
to abandun Bavaria, for I had no place 
in that country where I could furm my 
magazines, except Nordlingen ; but these 
gentlemen were in a great hurry, and the 
elector was furious at the plunder which 
I had suffered Marlborough to make, and 
who, in consequence, became my firm 
friend. We sincerely loved aud esteemed 
each other. He wag indeed a great 
statesman and warrior, 

They had eighty thousand men, and 
so had we. Why did the French se- 
parate from the Bavarians? Why did 
ghey encamp so far from the rivulet 
which would have embarrassed us in the 
attack? Why did they place twenty- 
seven battalions and twelve squadrons in 
Bienheim? Why did they scatter so 
many troops in other villages? Marlbo- 
rough was more fortunate than [ in his 
passage of the rivulet, and his fine at- 
tack. A little ascent occasioned my 
being half an hour later. My infantry 
behaved very weil, but my cavalry very 
ill. I had a horse killed under me. 
Mariburough was checked, but not re- 
pulsed. I succeeded in rallying the re- 


giments, which were shy at first, and led’ 


them four times to the charge. Marl- 
boraugh, with his infantry and artillery, 
and soinetimes with his cavalry, cleared 
away that of the enemy, and took Blen- 
heim. We were beaten fur a_moment 
by the gendarmerie, but at length we 
threw them into the Danube. I was 


- under the greatest obligations to Marl- 


borough for his changes of disposition 
according to circumstances. A Bava- 
rian dragoon took aim at me; one of my 
Danes fortunately anticipated — him, 
We lost 9,000 men; but 12,800 
French killed, and 20,800 taken prison- 
er+, prevented them this time from sing- 
ing their usual Te Deum for their de- 
feats, which they never acknowledge. 
The poor elector, with his corps, joined 
Villeroy, who had marched to favour his 
retreat. They mournfully embraced. 
“ T have sacrificed my dominions fur the 
king,” said the first, “ and I am ready 
to sacrifice my lite for him.” ‘}he duke 
and prince, (for Marlborough was iow 
created a prince of the Empire,) Louis 
of Baden, and J, went to amuse ourselves 
at Siuttgad, The second tock Laudan, 
the first Trarbach, while I narrowly 
MontHLy Mae. No, 202, 
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missed the two Brisachs: the one because 
the governor of Fribourg mistuok his 
way, and the other from the false de- 
licacy of the lieutenant-colonel, whom I 
had directed to enter as a courier with 
the others, and who being unable to 
endtre a caning from an overseer of the 
works of the place, ordered him to be 
fired upon. This was indeed insisting 
very unseasonably on a point of honour, 
and the only occasion on which a mana 
might, without disgrace, receive a thresh 
ing. Had we succeeded, he would 
rather have been envied than reproached 
for it. I proceeded to Ingolsiadt, which 
was on the pont of survendering, but 
was prevented by the vaiour of a French 
regiment, composed of brave deserters 
in the Bavarian service. They disre- 
garded alike my promises and my threats; 
but astonishing them by the generous 
offer of sending them home under an 
escort, that nothing might happen to 
them, they evacuated Ingolstadt; and 
with the exception of Munich, all Ba- 
varia was our’s, thanks to the treaty 
which I concluded with the electress, 
The conditions were hard; she refused 
them; but by means of father Schub- 
macher, a good Jesuit, her confessor, [ 


prevailed on her to sign them, and set 


out for Vienna. 

1708.—On the 31st of March I was at 
Dresden, and obtained a promise of king 
Augustus to send me a body of his troops. 
I then went to Hanover, and received 
the same promise from the elector. I 
proceeded to the Hague, where with 
ail my heart I embraced Marlborough, 
who had come thither on the same busi- 
ness. We both pressed Heinsius and 
Fagel for assistance; assuring them, that 
to prevent the enemy from laying siege 
to the strong places, we would gain a 
battle as speedily as possible. I ap- 
peased, as well asI could, those gentle- 
men, who were dissatistied, because the 
emperor had not made peage with the 
Hungarian rebels, nor appropriated to 


his own use the revenues of Naples, the 


Milanese, and Bavaria. I went next to 
Dusseldorf, to pacity the Elector Pala- 
tine, who was likewise angry with the 
emperor Joseph 1. respecting the Upper 
Palatinate. ILreturned to Hanover with 
Marlborough, to press the elector; went 
to Leipsic to urge king Augustus, whom [ 
found there, once more; and alter pro- 
ceeding to Vienna to give au account of 


amy successful tenia i I was imme. 


diately 
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diately sent off again to Frankfurt, to 
confer with the electors of Menta and 
Hanover, and Rechteren, the Dutch m- 
nister. I circulated a report that this 
journey was undertaken for the sake of 
my health, and that the physicians had 
ordered me to use the waters of Schlan- 
genbad. I said to all these petty allies, 
“It is your interest: a great emperor 
would live at your expense, if you did 
not exist, and would perhaps be better 
off on that account. If you do not pro- 
tect yourselves by defending him, beware 
Jest another Louvois lay waste the Empire 
with fireand sword.” 

I have always taken for the foundation 
of my politics, the interest of the persons 
with whom I had to do, and have de- 
tested court-flatterers who say, “ These 
princes are personally attached to your 
majesty.” Jt is thus they strengthen the 
self-love of sovereigns, who, besides, like 
to be told, “ every thing is going on well, 
in the best manner, or is likely to be re- 
trieved.” 

Villars was not duped by the prescrip- 
tions of the faculty for the cure of dis- 
eases with which I was not afflicted, 
He wrote to a prisoner whom he sent 
back to me: “ If you belong to the army 
which prince Eugene is going to com- 
mand, assure him of my respect. I un- 
derstand that he is going to the baths on 
the 20th of June; but if I recollect right, 
he was not formerly so attentive to his 
health. We shall soon see what sort of 
baths he means to take.” I assembled 
my army of Austrians and German 
allies at Coblentz, where I had a long 
conference with the elector of Treves, 
The French had one hundred thousand 
men in the Low Countries; Marlborough 

had but sixty thousand, I received or- 
ders to march to his support: I directed 
my troops to proceed by forced marches, 
while I went post myself, fearful lest a 
battle should be fought without me. 
Cadogan came to compliment me to 
Maestricht. He told me that the 
French had surprised Ghent, Bruges 
and Plaskendall, and that my presence 
was wanted. I passed through Brussels, 
where my mterview with my mother, after 
a separation of twenty-five years, was very 
affecting, but very short;—-and found 
Marlborough in camp at Asch, between 
Brussels and Alost; and learning that 
the enemy had their left on the other 
side of the Dendre, Lasked Marlborough 
on my arsival, “if it was not his intention, 
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togive battle.” “think T ought,” replied 
he immediately, “and I find with 
sure, but without astonishinent, that we 
have both made the reffection, that with 
out this our communication with Bros 
sels would be cuts off: but F would have 
waited for your troops.” “I would not 
advise you to wait,” replied f, ‘for the 
French would have time to retreat.” 
Vendome wanted to dispute the 
sage of the Denere. He told the duke 
of Burgundy, that evil advisers persue 
ded him to march to Ghent. ‘“ When 
you perceive in primee Eugene a desire 
to avoid an engagement, he knows how 
to force you toone.” This expression! 
saw in the vindication of his conduct, 
which he printed on his return to Pariss 
Cadogan went to Oudenarde, and ina 
few hours threw a bridge across the 
Scheldt. “ It is sti} time,” said Ven 
dome to the duke of Burgundy, “ to dis 
continue your mareh, and to attack, 
with the troops which we have here, 
that part of the allied army which hes 
assed the river.” The latter hesitated, 
Ost time, would have turned back, sent 
twenty squadrons to dispute the passage, 
recalled them, and said, * Let us march 
to Ghent.” “ It is too late,” said Ven. 


_dome, you cannot now; in half an hour, 


perhaps, you will have the enemy upon 
you.” ‘Why then did you stop me?” 
rejoined the duke of Burgundy. “To 
begin the attack immiediately,” replied 
he, ‘Cadogan yonder, is already master 
of the village of Hurne and of six bate 
talions. Let us form at least in the best 
manner we can.” Rantzau commenced 
the attack. He overthrew a column of 
cavalry, and would have been routed in 
his turn, had it not been for the electoral 
prince of Hanover,* who had his horse 
killed under him. Grimaldi too soon 
and injudiciously, ordered a charge. 
“‘ What are you doing?” cried Vendome, 
coming up at full gallop, “you are 
wrong.” “It is by the duke of Burgune 
dy’s orders,”--replied he. The latter, 
vexed at being contradicted, thought 
only how to cross the other. Vendome 
was giving orders to charge the left. 
‘What are you doing?” said the duke 
of Burgundy. “TU forbid it; there is am 
impassable ravine and morass.” Let any 
one judge of the indignation of Vendome, 
who had passed over the spot but a mo- 
ment before. Had it not been for this 
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misunderstanding, 
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misunderstanding, we should perhaps 
have been defeated; for our cavalry was 
engaged a full half hour beforé the in- 
fautry could jomnit. For the same rea- 
son, I directed the village of Hurne to 
be abandoned, that I might send the 
battalions by which it was occupied, to 
support the squadrons on the left wing. 
But the duke of Argyle arrived with all 

ossible expedition, at the head of the 
English infantry; and then came the 
Dutch, though much more slowly. 
“ Now,” said I to Marlborough, “ we are 
in aconditicn to fight.” It wassix in the 
evening of the 1ith of July; we had yet 
three hours of day-light. I was on the 
right at the head of the Prussians, 
Some battalions turned their backs after 
having been attacked with unequalled 
fury. They ralhed, retrieved their fault, 
and we recovered the ground they had 
lost. The battle then became general 
along the whole line. The spectacle 
was magnificent. It was one sheet of 
fire. That of our artillery made a pow- 
erful impression; that of the French, 
being very injudiciously posted, in con- 
sequence of the uncertainty which pree 
vailed in the army on account of the dis- 
union of its commanders, produced very 
little effect. With us it was quite the 
contrary; we loved and esteemed one ano- 
ther, not excepting the Dutch marshal 
Ouverkerke, venerable for his age and 
services, my old friend and Marlbo- 
rough’s, who obeyed and fought to ad- 
miration. 

The following circumstance may serve 
to prove our harmony. Matters were 
going wrong on the right, where I com- 
manded. Marlborough, who perceived 
it, sent mea reinforcement of eighteen 
battalions, without which, I should 
scarcely have been able to keep my 
ground. I then advanced, and drove in 
the first line; but at the head of the se- 
cond, I found Vendome on foot, with a 
pike in his hand, encouraging the troops. 
He made so vigorous a resistance, that 
I should not have accomplished my pur- 
pose, had it not been for Natzmer, at 
the’ head of the king of Prussia’s gen- 
durmes, who broke through the line, and 
enabled me to obtain complete success. 

Marlborough purchased his more dearly 
on the right, where he attacked in front, 
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while Ouverkerke dislodged the enemy 
from.the hedges and villages. Nassau, 
Fries, and Oxenstiern, drove the in- 
fantry beyond the detiles, but they were 
roughly handled by the king’s household 
troops, who came to its assistance. [ 
rendered the same service to the duke. 
I sent Tilly, who, making a considerable 
circuit, took the brave household 
troops, which had nearly snatched the 
victory from us, in the rear: but this de- 
cided the business, The darkness of 
the night prevented our pursuit, and ena- 
bled me to execute a scheme for increa- 
sing the number of our prisoners. I sent 
out drummers in different directions, 
with orders to beat the retreat, after the 
French manner, and posted my French 
refugee officers, with directions to shout 
on all sides: A moi Picardie! A moi 
Champagne ! A moi Piemont ! The French 
soldiers ran to these posts, and I picked 
up a pretty round number: we took in 
all about seven thousand. The duke of 
Burgundy, and his evil counsellors, had 
long before withdrawn. Vendome col- 
lected the relics of the army, and took 
charge of the rear. 

As the firing had reecommenced while 
it was still dark, Marlborough waited for 
day-light to attack the enemy before he 
reached Ghent. His detachment found 
him but too soon. Vendome had posted 
his grenadiers to the right and left of the 
high-road, and they put our cavalry, 
which pursued them, to the rout. Ven- 
dome by this saved the remnant of his 
army, which entered Ghent in the ute 
most confusion, with the dukes of Bur 
gundy and Berry, and the count of Tous 
louse. His presence pacified and cheered 
the soldiers. 

They ali held a council of war at the 
inn called the Golden Apple. The opi- 
nion of the princes and their courtiers, 
was as usual, detestable. Vendome grew 
warm, expressed his indignation at 
having been crossed by them, and de- 
clared, that as he was rmined not to 
be served in the same manner again, he 
should order the army to encamp behind 
the canal from Bruges to Lovendeghem. 
1 pitied him from the bottom of my heart, 
as I had done the elector of Bavaria ia 
1704, and the duke of Orleans in 1706, 
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ARCE TRACTS, WITH EXTRACTS AND ANALYSES OF 
— SCARCE BOOKS. 
f the Monthly M 
-. meonased in future to devote a few Pages of the Monthly Magazine to the 
- a ogee pls cnabes Tracts as are of an interesting Nature, with the Vee 
of wih we may be furoured by our Correspondents ; and under the same Head te 


“ TubleLalk: being the Discourses of 
John Selden, eSy. or hus Sense of 
various Maiters of Weight and high 
Consegrenme; relating especially to 
Retizon and State. ‘ Distingue Tem- 
pora,’ The third Edition. London, 
1716.” 8vo. 

FURIE n ue of Selden has been so uni- 

verse!!y snd so long known, that lite 

tleof introductory remark can here beneed- 
ed. One obse vation, however, we shail 
premise, rom the epistle dedicatory pre- 
fixed tv the work by Richard Milward. 
«In reading, be pleased to distinguish 
times, and i your fancy ape along wiih 
you the wien and the why many of 
these thangs were spoken; tiis w'l give 
them the more life and the suarter 
relish.” 

The observations are alphahctically 
arranged, as wil! appear from the follow- 
ing selections. . 

Churches.—“ The way coming into 
our great churches was antieutly at the 
west door, that men might see the altar 
and all the church before them; the other 
doors were but posteius.” 

Language.—“1. To a living tongue 
new words may be added, but not toa 
dead tongue, as Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
&c. 

«2. Laliner, is the corruption of 
Latiner ; it signifigs, he that interprets 
Latin, and though he interpreted French, 
Spanish, or Italian, he was called the 
king’s latiner, that is, the king’s inter- 
preter. 

** 3. If you look upon the language 
spoken in the Saxon tiwe, and the lan. 
guage spoken now, vou will find the dif. 
ference to be just as if a man had a 
cloak that he wore plain in queen Eliza. 
beth’s days; and sjnce, here has put in a 
piece of red, and there a piece of blue, 
ajid here a piece of green, and there a 

iece of orange-tawny. We borrow 
words from the French, Italian, Latin, 
as every pedantick man pleases, 

“4. We have more words than no- 
tions, half a dozen words for the same 
thing. Senelimes we put a new signe 
fication to an old word, as when we call] 
apice, agun., The word gun was in 
wee in Kayland fur au engine to cast a 


introduce also ‘he Analyses of Seurce and Curious Books, 
——ae 
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thing from 2 man, long before there was 
any guu-powder found out. 

** 5. Words must be fit:ed to a man’s 
mouth ; it was we!i said of the fellow that 
was to make a sveech tor my lord mayor, 
he desired to take measure of his lorde 
ship's mouth.” 

Lidels —‘ 1. Though some make 
slight oj libels, yet you may see by them 
how the wird sits: as take @ straw and 
throw it up ito the air, you shall see by 
that which wey the wind is, which you 
shall nut do by casting up a stone, 
Mme solid things du not shew the com. 
plexion of the times so well as ballads 
and libels.” 

Proverbs.— 1. The proverbs of seve- 
ral nations were much studied by bishop 
Andrews, and the reason he gave was, 
because by them he knew the minds of. 
several nations, which is a brave thing; 
as we count him a wise wan that knows 
the minds and insides of men, which is 
done by knowing what is habitual to 
them. Proverbs are habitual to a 
nation, being transmitted from father to, 
son.” 

Truth.—“< The Aristotelians say, all 
truth is contained in Aristotle in one 
place or another. Galilao makes Sim- 
plicius say so, hut shows the absurdity 
of that speech, by answering, all truth is 
contained in a lesser compass, viz. in 
the alphabet: Aristotle is not blamed for 
mistaking sometimes; but -Aristotelians 
for maintaining those mistakes. They 
should acknowledge the good they have 


from him, and leave him when he is in 
the wrong. 





“Le Prince d'Amour, or the Prince of 
Love: with a Collection of several inge- 
mious Poems and Sangs, by the Wis of 
the Age.” Lond. 1660.  8v0. 


Among the poems and songs are sevee 


ral which bishop Percy printed in his 
Reliques. The two following are selecte 
ed a specimens of the better sort: 


THE FRUITS OF A Goos CONSCIENCE. 


“¢ To shine in silk and glister all in gold, 


To ye in wealth, and feed on dainty 
are, 


To build hoyses stately to behold, 
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The princes favor and the peoples care: 
Although the gifts be great and very rare, 
The groaning govt, the colick, and the 
stone, 
Will mar their mirth, and turn it all to 
moan. 


But be it that the body subject be 
To no such sickness, or the like annoy, 
Yet if the conscience be not firm and free, 
Riches are trash, and honor but a toy ; 
The peace of conscience is that perfect joy 
Wherewith God’s children in this life are 
blest, 
To want the which, better want all the 
rest. 


The want of this made Adam hide his head, 
The want of this made Cain to wail and 
weep, | 
The want of this makes many go to bed, 
When they (God wot) have little lust to 
sleep; 
Strive therefore, strive to entertain and 
keep 
So rich a jewel, and so rare a guest, 
Which being had, a rush for all the rest.”’ 





UPON A PRIEST THAT HID MONEY. 

*¢ A certain priest had hoarded up 
A mass of secret gold, 

And where for to bestow the same 
He knew not to be bold ; 

At length it liked his fancy well 
To lock it in a chest 

Within the chancel, and he writ 
Thereon, Hic deus est. 

A merry grigg, whose greedy minde 
D.d prick for such a prey, 

Respecting not the reverend words 
That onthe casket lay ; 

Took out the gold, and blotting out 
The priests inscript thereon, 

Wrote: Resurrexit, non est bie; 
Your God is risen and gone.” 


= 





‘‘ Tatham’s Faulconry, or the Falcon’s 
Lure and Cure: in two Books. By 
Simon Latham, gent. Lond: 1658. 820. 


—Lathum's New and Second Book of 


Faiconry : concerning the Ordering and 
Training up all such Hawks a were 
omitted op left unmentioned: in his 
priated Book of the Huggurd Fulcoa, 
and Ger-Fuuleon: namely, the Gos 
hawk and Tussell, with the Sparhuwk, 
the Lanner and Lanneret, as they are 
divided in their generation ; the Hobby 
and Marlyn, in their kindes ; teaching 
approved Medicines for all such In- 


JArmities and Diseuses us are incident iq 


them.” Lond 1658. 820. 
Hawking has so long ceased to be a 
general sport among the English, that a 
_ Complete analysis of either of the above 
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works, would probably be uninteresting 
to the general reader. 
From the first, however, we have 


selected, 
46 aN EXPLANATION OF THE WORDS OF 
ART. 
B. 


Bathing, is when you set your hawk te 
the water to wash or bathe herseil, either 
abroad or in the house. 

Batting, or to Batte, is when a hawk 
fluttereth with her wings, either from 
the pearch, or the man’s fist, striving 
as it were to fly away, or get liberty. 

Bowsing, is when a hawk drinketh 
often, and seems to be cuntinually 
thirsty. 

C 


Creance, is a fine small long line of 


‘strong and even twound packthread, 


which is fastened to the hawk’s leash, 
when shee is first lured. 

Check, or to kill: check is when 
crowes, rooks, pyes, or other birds, com- 
ming in the view of the hawk, she 
forsaketh her naturall flight to fly as 
them. 

Custing, is any thing that you give 
your hawk to cleanse her gorge with, whe- 
ther it be @anneil, thrammes, feathers, 
or such like. ; 

To cast a hawk, is to take her in your 
hands hefore the pinions of her wings, 
and to hold her from bating or striving, : 
when you administer any thing unto 
her. 

Cadge, is taken for that on which 
faulconers carry many hawks together, 
when they bring _ to sell, 


Dropping, is when a hawk muteth di- 
rectly downward, in several] drops, and 
jirketh it not long wayes from her. 

Diselosed, is when young hawks are 
newly hatch’t, and as it were disclosed 
from their sheiis. : 

Erie, is the nest ur place where a 
hawk buildeth, and bringeth up her young 
ones, whether in woods, rocks, or any 
other places. 

Endew, is when a hawk digesteth her 
meat, not only putting it over from 
her gorge, but also cleansing her 
pannell. : 


G. 

Gorge, is that part of the hawk whick 
first receiveth the meat, and is called the 
craw, or crop, in other fowls, 

Gurgiting, is when a hawk is stuft or 
sufforated, with any thing, be it meat or 


otherwise. 
{. Inke, 
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I. 

Inke, whether it be of partridge, fowl, 
doves, or any other prey, is the neck 
from the head to the body. 

Intermewed, is from the first exchange 
of a hawk’s coat, or from her first mewing, 
till she come to be a white hawk. 

Jesses, are those short straps of leather 
which are fastened to the hawk’s legges, 
and so to the lease by varvels, anlets, or 
such like. 

L. 

Lure, is that whereto faulconers call 
their young hawks, by casting it up in 
the aire, being made of feathers and lea- 
ther, in such wise, that ia the motion It 
lonks not unlike a fowl. 

Lease, or Leushe, is a sinall long thong 
of leather, by which the faulconer hold- 
eth his hawk fast, folding it many tunes 
about their fingers. 

Lice, are a small kinde of white ver. 


sin, running amongst the feathers of the 
hawk, 
M. 


Muting, is the excrements, or ordure, 
which comes from hawks, and containeth 
both dung and urine, 

A make- Hawk, is an old stanch flying 
hawk, which being inur’d to her flight, 
will easily instruct a younger hawk to be 
waining in her prey. 

Managing, is to handle any thing 
with cunning, according to the true 
nature thereof, 

Mew, is that place, whether it be 
abroad or in the house, where you set 
down your hawk, during the time that she 
raseth her feathers, 

Mites, are a kind of vermine smaller 


than lice, and most about the heads and 
nares of hawks. 
P 


Pluming, is when a hawk seizeth a 
fowl, and pulleth the feathers from the 
body. 

Plumage, are small downy feathers 
which the hawk takes, or are given her 
for casting. 

' Pelt, is the dead body of any fowl, 
howsoever dismembered. 

Pill, and Pelf, of a fowl, is that refuse 
end broken remains which are left after 
the hawk hath been relieved. 

Plume, is the generall colour, or 
mixtures of feathers in a hawk, which 
sheweth her constitution, 

Pearch, is any thing whereon you set 
er hawk, a she is frem your fist. 
rey, is any thing that a hawk kil 
and feedeth herself Steven, ts 


Pannell, is that part of the hawk next 
to the fundament, whether the hawk _ 
digesteth her meat from her body, 


Quarrie, is taken for the fowl] which ~ 
is flown at, and slain at any time, espe, 
cially when young hawks are flown ~ 
thereunto. n 


Rufter-hood, is.the first hood whicha 
hawk weareth, being large, wide, and 
open behinde. 

Recluming, is to tame, make gentle, 
or to bring a hawk to familiarity with the 
man. ’ 

Raised in flesh, is when a hawk grows 
fat, or prospereth in flesh. 

Ramuge, is when a hawke is wilde, 
coy, or disdainfull to the man, and con- 
trary to be reclamed. 


S. 

Seizing, is when a hawk taketh an 
thing into her foot, and gripeth or ho 
eth it fast, 

Sliming, is when a hawk muteth from 
her long-wayes, in one entire substance, 
and doth not drop any part thereof, 

Stooping, is when a hawk, being upon 
her wings at the hight of her pitch, ben- 
deth violently down to strike the fowl or 
any other prey. 

Sumni’d, is when a hawk hath all her 
feathers, and is fit either to be taken from 
the crie or mew. 


_ Setting-down, is when a hawk is put 
into the mew, 
Sore-huwk, is from the first taking of 


her from the eiry, till she have mewed 
her feathers. | 
T. 


Trussing, is when a hawk raseth a fowl 


aloft, and so descendeth down with it to 
the ground, 


















Unsumm'd, is when a hawk’s ‘feathers 
are not come furth, or else not com’d 
home to their full length. 

Ww 


Weathering, is when you, set your 
hawk abroad to take the airé, either by 
day or night, in the frost, or in the sunne, 
Or at any other season.” ~~ | 





‘* Four Letters, and Certaine Sonnets, 
Lond. imprinted by R. Wolfe, -1492” 
4to. tes 
The chief curiosity in this pamphlet is 

a sonnet from Spenser to his fried | 

Gabriel Harvey, here extracted : tr. a 

| “Te — 
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4¢ To the -_ Worshipfull, my singular goad 
Friend Gabriel Harvey, Doctor of 
Lawes. 

Harvey, the happy above happiest men 
I read, that sitting like a looker-on 


Of this worldes stage, doest not with critique 


n 
The ane dislikes of each condition, 
And as one careless of suspition, 
Ne fawnest for the favour of the great; 
Ne fearest foolish reprehension 
Of faulty men, which danger to thee 
threat, 
But freely doest of what thee list entreat, 
Like a great lord of peerlesse liberty : 
Lifting the good up to high honour’s seat, 
And the evil damning evermore to dy. 
For life and death is in thy doomefull wri- 
ting, 
So thy renown lives ever by endighting. 
Dablin, this xviii. of Fuly, 1586. 
Your devoted friend, during life, 
EpMUNp SPENSER.” 





“64 Letter sent by William Laud, 
Archbishop of Canteburie, with divers 
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Manuscripts, to the University of Ozx- 

ford. Which Letter, in respect, at 
hath Relatwn to this present Parlia- 
ment, is here inserted: together with 
the Answer which the University sent 
him, wherein is specified their integrity, 
as he is their Chancellor. The Yenor 
whereof ensues. Printed in the Year 
1641.” 4to. 


This singular and rare tract consists 
but of five pages. The pubiic orator’s 
answer is dated ‘* from Oxford, 1640.” 
Laud merely adds to his former gifts six 
manuscripts in Hebrew, eleven in Greek, 
thirty-four in Arabick, twenty-one in 
Latin, two in Enyhsh, and five in Per. 
sian. ‘One of which flast} being of a 
large volume, containeth a bistorie from 
the beginning of the world to the end of 
the Saracen empire, and without doubs 
is of great worth.” These were, proba- 
bly, among the last presents which were 
made by archbishup Laud to the uni- 
versity. 
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Extracts from the Portfolio of a Man of Letters. 


TRANS-INCORPORATION OF SOULS. 

HE doctrine of the trans-incorpora- 

ration of souls, or of their migra- 

tion through successive human bodies, 

Was taught at length, and with more con- 

fidence, by a Jewish rabbi called Jitzcach 

Loriensis, His book is entitled De Re- 
volutionibus Animarum. 

He supposes a limited number of souls 
to have been made at the creation, and 
that these souls are constantly in waiting 
about our atmosphere, to animate such bo= 
dies as are ready forasou!. Thoseembryos 
perish which no soul chooses to animate. 

The souls of the eminently good are 
dispensed from. re-animating men, and 
become angels of God. The souls of the 
very bad are forbidden for a time to re- 
humanize themselves, and become devils; 
but they are often endeavouring to ob- 
tain a human body, that they may have 
a chance of bettering their condition: 
this may be observed in the case of pos- 
session by demons, 

Those souls continue to revolve in 
human life which are not perfect enough 
for-angels, or foul enough for devils; 
and it may often be perceived, that whole 
groups of souls, which, during their tirst 
Visit on earth, were acquainted with each 
other, come consentaneuusly again at 


‘of old souls may especiall 


the same time into new being. In schools 
of philosophy and theology, these clusters 
be traced; 
and many men of vigilant intellect have 
recollected their former character, and 
are aware that their present ideas are 
mere reminiscences. In the history of 
all nations, souls follow their original 
order of presentation; the boid and cruel 
make choice of an earlier period of na- 
tional existence than theshumane and 
subtle, which mosly await a period of 
luxury and refinement. 

~ Many persons areborn to misfortune ; 
as when poverty, or hereditary disease, 
greatly afflict their parents. These evils 
are to be considered as voluntary ex pi= 
ations, which the soul so born chose to 
undergo, in erder to purge off the sins 
committed during its preceding existence, 
Those are the wisest souls who so choose 
their bodies: the well-embodied almost 
always contract fresh pollutions, and go 
back into the atmosphere a degree lower 
in spiritual existence. 

The soul of Abel belonged afterwards 
to Moses; and the sou! of Cam belonged 
to that AEgvutian whom Moses slew, 
John the Bapust claimed the soul of 
Riias. Pythaguras was a Trojan, before 
he became a-disciple of Eyra. Philo 

was 
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was a Greek, before that incarnation 
which placed him as lecturer in the col. 
lege of Alexandria. 

When any very well-known soul re- 
turus upon the earth, it is easy to foresee 
that it will shortly be surrounded by 
several of those souls who formerly co- 
operated with it: but the order of pre- 
sentation is often inverted. 

GASTROLOGY. 

La Mothe de Vayer was the first who 
solemnly proposed to recoguize cookery 
as one of the fine arts; and under the 
denomination of gastrology, to compile 
learned quartos on the science of en- 
hancing the physical and moral pleasures 
of the palate, 

The ear, he contends, if given to man 


‘for need, is employed for luxury; and we 


hold it honourable to listen to sweet 
music, or to fine oratory. The eye may 
have been intended only to guard us 
against a post; but who is content with 
its necessary offices? For a fine pros- 
pect we laboriously climb a hill: for the 
painter Schneider’s inside view of a pan- 
try we gladly exchange our gold. 

And shail an organ no less exquisitely 
sensible than the ear and the eye, whose 
percipiency gives to all the pleasures of 
taste their generic name, be less regarded 
than they, less honoured, less philoso- 
phized about? ° 

Some flavours are naturally pleasing, 
as of milk, honey, and grapes. Yet the 
highest relish of these fuods evidently 
consists in the associated ideas which 
they happen to excite, in the accessory 
ona” wg sagen which accompany 
them. ho likes milk in the country? 
Who does not enjoy it in the heart of 
London, when he can obtain a draught 
fresh from the cow, foaming in the jug, 
scattering its musky fragrance, and cal. 
ling up before the fancy rural ideas of 
green meadows, corn-clad hills, and 
sinokeless wir. Honey soon cloys; but 
let the honey be that of Hybla, famous 
an the classic page, and the Sicilian tra- 
veller will suck it up with delight. The 
grape, which hardly ripens on our gar. 
den-walls, is still a welcome dish at the 
dessert; because it awakens so many 
thoughts of mirth and grace derived from 
Becchianalian sungs. 

Some flavours are naturally displeasing, 
as of an oyster, or an olive; yet from 
being tasted in the society of friendship, 
or rank, and mingled in our recollection 
with the joys of life, they often become 
— enticing, 

‘Now ul it be true that the moral power 


of every mouthful exceeds its physica | 
power, and that the accessory ideas have _ 
more influence on the likes and dislikes 
of the palate, than the direct sensation, 
occasioned by the thin applied, eating 
(q. e. d.) must be as well entitled as lai. 7 
guage itself, to be studied. It is wel 
that words should be individually eupho. — 
nical; but it chiefly imports that the 
excited ideas should delight and stimy 
late. It is well that food should be 
wholesome; but it chiefly signifies that | 
it should beckon into the soul agreeable © 
trains ef thought, about its far fetched | 
material, or its traditional preparation, 
SHIP-MONEY. 

Macrobius says (Saturnalia, lib. 1. ¢.7) 
that the oldest money known in Italy 
had, on one side, the Jead of Satum, ~ 
and on the other side, a ship: whence 
came the phrase used in tossing up, Heads 
or ships. Cum pueri denarios in sublime — 
jactantes Capita aut navia dusu tesie ve 
tustatis exclumant. Surely ut would bee 
come this nation to stamp some of its | — 
coin with so apt an emblem of its com. 
mercial prosperity as a ship. 

It may however be suspected that these | 
earliest coins known in Italy, were not 
made there, but in Egypt; and thatthe |— 
figure called Saturn was the Egyptian god 
Phthas, who was considered as the father 
of all other gods, (Jablonski, lib. i.c.2,) — 
though finally neglected for his children, 
On the altars of Phthas a splendid flame 
was kindled; and the original worshippers — 
of Saturn are described by Macrobius, as 
employing a similar ritual. Aras Soe |~ 
turnius, non mactando vires, sed uccensié 
luminibus excolentes. 

UTILI1Y OF NOVEL-READING. 

In the Annual Review, vol. vi. p. 380) — 
the utility of novel-reading is thus dee 
fended : 

“ From the contemplation of fictitious 
distress, men most efficaciously learn 
feel for real suffering. Where no cit 
cumstances of disgust intercept the pity» 
and no restraints of prudence the beni 
ficence, a tendency is easily generated 
to commiserate and to relieve. And 
this tendency, like the military exercises 
learnt on the parade, is the true basis of 
those practical efforts of philauthropy, 
which, in the real warfare with human 
misery, constitute the noblest triumphs 
of virtue,” 

EMBASSY TO CHINA. 

Juan Gonzales de Mendoza, an Aw 
gustin friar of Castile, was appointed io 
1584 by the kinz of Spain, to be his ame 
bassador in China. On his return, he 
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drew up a Tlistory of the Chinese, and 
an account of his three visits to their 
country. After this, he was rewarded 
with the bishopric of Lipari, in Italy, by 
the pope, and with those of Chiapi and 
Popajan, by the king of Spain. This 
envbassy was rather a rehgious mission, 
protected by a civil character or ttle, 
than a political delegation, 
PRIESTLEY S CONSIDERATIONS. 

Que of your correspondents, vol. xxix. 
p. 341, announces the intention of re- 
printing Priestley’s Considerations for 
the Use ef Young Men: in which case 
several notes metaphysical and medical 
will be requisite, te correct the tendency 
of advice so inconsrierate. 

Priestley, .as well as Kotzebue, assumes 
the principle, that both sexes have like 
rights, and like duties. Kotzebue infers 
frum this priiciple, that wemen are to 
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practice a masculine morality, and to in- 
dulge in promiscuous intercourse. Priest- 
ley. infers from this’ principle, that men 
are to practice a feminine morality, and 
to have no sexual imtercourse before 
‘matrimony. 

Observation shows, that, of the adult 
males between eighteen and twentyefive, 
ahout nine-tenths practice promiscuous 
jutercourse: and that, of the adult fe- 
males between eighteen and twenty-five, 
about one-tenth practtce promiscuous 
intercourse: and this in all countries, 
whatever the climate or the religion. 

If, from the average conduct of the 
species, may most securely be inferred 
the law of nature and of God, that is the 
moral duty: it is exactly nine to one both 
that Kotzebue 6 wrong, avd that Priest- 
ley is wrong, in the conduct which they 
teach. 


ee 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


a 


It is now abont thirty-five years since Mrs. 
Van Butchell dies 5 and the singular mode 
err ployed for the preservation of her body 
by her affectionate husband, occasioned the 
following Epitaph to be wrirten by the 
late sir Gansu Baker. This gentleman’s 
classical attainments are so renowfied, that 
whatever has been written by him, the 
public will be e:gerto possess; and we be- 
lieve this is the first time the lines now 
printed, have been offered from the press. 
It will be perhaps interesting to most per- 
aons, and necessary for many, to have stated 
the account of the preservation of Mr..Vaa 
Butcheii’s lady. On her death taking 
place, he applied to Dr. Hunter to exert 
his skill in preventing, if possivle, the 
chang:s of form usual after the cessation 
ot lite. Accordingly the sector, assisted 
by the late Mr. Cruickshank, injected the 
blood-vessels with a coloured fluid, so that 
the minute red vessels of the cheeks and 
lips were filled, and exhibited their native 
hue; and the body, in general, having ail 
thecavities filled with antiseptic substances, 
it remained perfectly ree from corruption, 
Or any unpleasant smel!, or as if merely in 
a state of sleep. But to resemble the 
appearance of lite, glass eyes were also in- 
serted. The corpse was then deposited in 
a bed of thin paste of plaister of Paris, in 
a box of sufficient simensions, which sube 
Sequently crystallised, and produced a plea- 
sing effect. A curtain covered the glass 
lid of the box, which could be withdrawn 
at pleasure; and whici: box being kept in 
the common gariou', Mr. Van Butchell 
had the satistaction of retaining his de- 
parted wile for many years, frequently 

Mowtury Mac. Ne. 202, 


displaying the beautiful corpse to his 
friends and visitors. A second m rriage, 
some years afterwards, is said to have oc- 
casioned ceme tittle fansily difference, on 
which occasion a reference being made to 
the deceased lady, it is supposed that it was 
found expedieat to remove the preserved 
body, which otherwise might have been in 
existence in Mr. Van Butcheli’s parlour at 
this day. It is unnecessary to comment 
upon the elegance of the datinity 5 this 
will be duly appreciated by scholars of 
taste. ] 


IN RELIQUIAS 
MARIA: VAN BUTCHELL, 


wm —«- Nowo miraculo conserwatas 
Et a marito suo superstite 
Cultn qxotidiano adoratas. 


IC exsors tumuli jacet 

Uxor Martini Vanbutchell ; 
Integra omnino et incorrupta : 
Virt sui amantissimi 
Des‘derium simul, et delicie; 
Quam,‘ gravi morbo vitiatam 
Co \sumptamque tandem long’ morte, 
In hune, quem cernis, nitorem, 
in hanc speciem, et colorem, viventis, 
Ab indecora putredine vindicavit, 
Frostra repugnante Natura, 
Viregregius Gulielmus Hunterus ; 
Artificil prius intentati 
Inyentor idem, ac perfector. 


O fortunatum maritum ! 

Cui licet dies noctesque totas 

Tenere assidere conjugi, 

Non fatis modo superstiti ; 
Sed, quod sei 
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Friam suavioriy 
Habitiori, 
Venustiorl, , 

Solida# mopis, et mag's succipleray 

Quam cum ipsa in vivis fuerit ! 

O fortunatum virum, et invidendum ! 

Cui proprium |oc,et peculrare, contigit, 
Apud se habere fe nin ™ 

Eandem semper nee mutabilem. 

tN 
VEKSES, 

APPRESSED TO PR THORNTON, ON HIS 
BYAUTIFUL G+OUP OF ROSES, PUB- 
LISHED tN NUMBER XXX. OF HIS 
66 TEMPLE OF FLURA”™ 


THE CONSECRATION OF THE ROSFS. 


WHEN first, as ancient bards have sung, 
The queen ot love trom ocean sprung 5 
To grace her head, to deck her bow’rs, 
The earth produc’d the queen of flow’rs 5 
Coéval, and congenial charms, 
With the same living blush that warms 
Her mantling check. thy petal glows 5 
Emblem of Venus, beauteous Rose, 


The raptur’d gods her form survey’dy 
Reclin'd beneath a myrtie’s shade ; 
Whose boughs, of ever-during green, 
Thy new born blossoms smil’d oetween, 
Mark! whilst thy prototype they greet, 
And spread their chaplets at her feet ; 
Mix'd with the myrtle’s polish’d leaves, 
Flora a gayer garland weaves ; 

Cull’d trom thy blooming buds most fair, 
To decorate her silken lair; 

It’s glossy ringlets they entwine, 

Yet humid from the sparkling brine; 
And, as the lovely locks they meet, 

To form a symbol more complete ; 

Lo! crisped curis their heads acorn, 
Wet with the glit’ring dews of morn; 
O! fiow’r, with peerless gifts elate, 
Like Venus form’d to captivate ; 

Her dazzlin. influence round thee flows : 
Fav'rite oi Flora! Mossy Rose ! 

Now Bacchus gathers irom the ground, 
The purple gems his brows thet crown’d 5 
And now a roseate branch he crops, 
‘Then bathes the sprigs with ruby drops, 
Distilling from the nect’rcous vine ; 
And bids them with its clusters twine: 
Thus, thus we find the Damask Rose, 
The ruddy flush of Bacchus shows. 


To seize the trophies of the bush, 
Next, see the gcd of battles rush! 
As from the trembling tree he tears 
His sternly smi.ing forehead bears 
Their tencer stems. Oh, haste too fierce! 
The venge.ui thorns his temples pierce! 
a with his blood, the flow’rs retain 

v entwisting laurel’s sanguine stain: 
Sweet spoil of Mars, the Blood-red Rose 
Array’d in dec P-©)"d Crimson grows. , 


The tes ive deities convene, 
While Pumbus smiles upon the scene 3 
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Who, till his sister rules the hours, 
Toit’ring amid Love's rosy bow’rs, 

Each flow’r with ardent gaze inspects 3 
And all admires, yet none selects: 

But waits tili she shall fx her choice, 
And hails her with fraternal voice ; 

At iength, withdrawn his piercing light, 
Envelup’d in the shades of night, 

Wit, and convivial Mirth dance round, 
And Harmony’s sweet songs resound ; 
Till ’whelm’d in bacchanalian roar, 

Alas! her voice is heard no more: 
See jeslous Clamour! Upro-r wild! 
Where lately Peace, with Pleasure smil’d§ 
Th’ affrighted nymph from earth is driv’n, 
And flies, on trembling wings to Heav'a! 


Pale Dian, peeping from the woods, 

Eyes the bright goddess of the floods, 
Nith half-averted leoks askance ; 

Asham’d to meet her wanton glance: 

And shock’a, the plant of plants to see 

Consign’d to War and Revelry ; 

An infant bud, with gentle hand 

She plucks, and there its leaves expand ; 

Behold, it feels her snowy breast! 

And like the spotless lily drest, 

With chasten’d charms the flow’ret blows, 

Her virgin type, the Whitesclad Rose, | 


Anon, with sylvan foliage bound, 

Its stems her brow encircle round 3 

Yet, on that modest brow serene, 

A glance from beauty’s am’rous queen, 
Suffuses soft its pallid face, 

From whence the Maiden’s Blush we trace, 


E’en, whilst her pearly buds absorb 
The silv’ry streams of Luna’s oro ; 
Oft Venus tempers from afar, 

Its cold beams with her glowing star 5 
Ans thus, tho’ seeming to contend, 
Cynthia and Cytherea blend ; 

And purity and love unite, 

In motley streaks of red and white; 
Hence does the Variegated Rose, 

lis parti-coioured garb disclose. 


Thee, royal rose! all, all admire 5 

Yet still we love the humble brier ; 
Like her own simple wood-nymphs wilds 
The huntress rears th’ adopted child 5 

It ornaments their verdant | aunts, 
Amid the forest’s tow’ring plants ; 

The cultur'd flow’r Diana chose, 

Her Dryads wear the Rustic- Ruse 


Now, as the meek-eved Moon retreats, 
Her brother's kindling glance she meets ; 
And from het argent buds bestows 

New honours for his heav’nly brows 3 
Who, a tiara as he wreathes, 

On each celestial odours breathes ; 

And, in return, their fragrant sighs, 
Like incense to the God arise! - 
The flow’ry constellation bright, 
Spangling his diadem of light ; 
Reflects Apollo’s glorious blaze, 
Aad drinks the spirit of his rays; 


ve 
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Terrestrial star! the Yellow Rose 
With Sol’s own golden colour glows. 


Then, thes, the patron of the lyre: 
¢ Blest Rose! thy charms the gods inspire ! 
And, mingled with the living bays, 
Add lustre to their shining sprays ! 
Sweet paragon of Flora’s trie, 
Whose leaves empyreal tints imbibe 5 
Where’er my beams illume the clime, 
Still flourish thro’ the bounds of Time 
And honour’d by th’ immortals be, 
But chief, by Love and Poesy ! 
Phebus, whose liquid light divine, 
Has lav’d th’ yellow eglantine ;* 
Bids in one sp!endid group combin’d, 
Thy varving offspring be entwin'd 5 
O Rose! in all thy divers hues, 
Exhaustless subject of the Muse; 
Not less shal! Painting, sister-art, 
Delight thy sembiance to impart ; 
While union’s magic pow’r bestows 
New charms to grace each rival rose!” 
PSYCHE, 
Sentient bee 
THE POET’S GRAVE. 
Now twilight draws her dark’ning veil, 
The owls their dwellings quit 5 
The pleasing, pensive hour, I hail, 
For contemplation fit. 


Forth from my humble cot I stray, 
For weil 1 love the time, 

Or through the vale to take my wayy 
Or up the hi!l to climb, 


Through trackless plains my steps to urge, 
To pen-trste the grove, 

Or by the riv'let’s rushy verge, 
In thoughttul mood ‘o rove. 

Oft it’s slow-winding course I trace, 
Which leads where all must go, 

Vo the still church-yard, that sad place, 
Where many a triend lies low. 


There, where it laves the sacred sed 
With gently murmuring noise, 

Full oft the ‘* margent green”’ I’ve trody 
And tasted tranquil joys. 


Beheld the Moon on silver ¢ar 
Slow riding thro’ the night ; 

Have seen, with thought sublime, each star 
That lent its twinkling light. 


Or with some much-lov’d friend convers’d, 
W hile swift the hours have fled, 

Some triend who now is turn’d to dust, 
And on whose gr.ve I tread. 


But ah! by pale Diana’s light, 
Which now begins to beam ; 
His silent grave attracts my sight, 

Whom | did most esteem. 


Bright Virtue reign’d within his breast, 
His heart was kind and warm ; 

And Nature too had done her best, 

_ In fashioning hig orm. 





* Not tne egiantiie, Commonly so called, 


that being the woodbine; but the rosa eglan- 
teria of Linneus, 


Original Poetry. 


Full oft in rural solitude, 
We've studied Wisdom’s ways 3 
Full oft the Muse together woo'd, 
In simple artless lays. 


But now those happy hours are past, 
No mure to be enjoy'd ; 

The bud of genius, Death’s rough blast 
Has wither’d and destroy'd. 


Close at.yon solemn yew-tree’s root, 
In peace the poet sleeps ; 

Around his grave wild roses shoot, 
And near, the willow weeps. 


No sumptuous maroble decks the green, 
His prai.es to rehearse ; 

But on a rude carv’s stone is seen, 
This tributary verse : 


THE EPITAPH. 


Here, in the silence of the tomb, 
A humble bard lies low, 

His faults, his virtues, and his doom, 
The last great day will show. 


Reader, if Nature to thy breast, 
A feeling heart ne’er gave, 
Pass on ; but if with genius blest 
Weep o’er ** the poet’s grave.” 
R. C. F, 


~~ 
FROM TASSO, 
WITH ADDITIONAL STANZAS. 


O' THOU, who lov’st Pindzan heights te 
climb, 
Where, on a cypress tree, my harp is laid; 
Say, that I droop beneath the touch of Time, 
That much I long for it’s accustom’d aid, 


I should be happy were my harp but Sere, 
I'd hang with rapture o’er its simple 
frame 3 
©! leave for me the relick of a tear, 
Or fix upon its front its owner’s fame. 


Speak to the winds, as o’er my harp they 
* steal . 
To leave a kiss upon each silent string 3 

Tell (if thou canst) the weight of woe I 

feel ; 
How frowning winter follow’d. smiling 
spring. ; 

O! tell my much-lov’d harp, with what 

delight, 
With how much joy, I heard its simple 
tones 

But now “tis gone for ever from my sight, 

1 soon shall die—I cannot live, alone. 


CANZONET. 


Sweet Mary, onthy breast reclin’d, 
1 sigh to every passing wind 5 

And in that sigh delight to prove 
The sweets of pure, unspotted love. 


What, though no jewels deck thy hair, 
Thou’rt no less lovely, no less fair 5 
Affection reigns within thy breast, 


And tells me, Lalone am blest. 
HENRY, 
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HFNRY’S RETURN, 
O! nev, fair maiten, dry those tears,: 
Which from affection fiow 5 
Laura! suppress those rising fears, 
Thy Henry waits below. 


<~ 
_- oP 


Borne safe the foaming surge along, 


To love’s sweet name he rais’d that song 


(Aug. fy 


High swell'd his heart with glee 5 


Which first’ be sung to thee. 


Bristol. J-R. 1} 
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Eshibition f ax extensive Views of Hyde Park 
on a Sunday, aad a Collection of otber Pictures 
painted by A. Dusost, at No. 65, Pail- 
Mail. 


-TTRACTED to this exhibition by 
mivertisements amply circulated, 

and which. stated the principal picture 
(the View of Hyde Park) to be “ painted 
on a scale of 200 fret,” we were led to 
visit it; although the admission (half-a- 
crown, and catalogue 64.) appeared ra- 
ther out of the beunds of modesty. Yet, 
judge of the surprise that affecied every 
une who were witnesses to the egregious 
and unblushing mbposition that was prac- 
tised on the pablic by this Gallic adven- 
turer. Fhe picture of lyde Purk, rea- 
der, was only 5 feet and a half in length, 
and the whole-Jength portraits of the 
principal peisonages and their equipayes 
little more than an inch in length. kt is 
painful to dwell on such circumstances 
that serve to deter a generous public 
from patronizing arts and: artists: but 
such an impudent shameless imposture 
never was before practised, and deserves 
to be placed on record. When the first 
burst of surprise was over at the impo- 
sition, the rest of the ‘* other pictures 
painted by A. Dubost” were examined, 
hoping that their merit would compen- 
sate for the deficiency in size of the other. 
But, oh! Shame, where is thy blush? The 
collection was the most imbecile, trifling, 
and impudent drivellings of the pencil 
that ever were imposedon the public ove: 
and verily, if Dubost had been summoned 
before a court of requests for obtaining 
money under false pretences by any of 
those who were thus imposed upon by 
this ungrateful Frenchman, he must have 
been driven with contempt from the 
hibited hot peeved Mage ae a 
who called himself th fri Swe Aasey 
+ Se 1¢ friend of Dubost, 
ev olin 9 neat 9 
«U0 feet, and: that if the 


height of one of the figures were taken, as 


ale = 
a scale of 6 feet, and triedalong, it woyld 
prove m -. At this rate, many a mi- 


mature deawing | 
wre Ceawing at Spring Gardens was 


~ 


on “the scale of” half as many miles, 
Rut tothe works :—No. 1, is Fenus and 
Diana ;. ill-draven, unnaturally coloured, 
aud affected: in the extreme. 2. The fre 
mous View of Hyde Park, above-mentione 
ed,.to sav the best of it, is as perfect a piece 
of quackery as-ever was imposed on the 
good-nature of John Bull. There are not 
only portraits and equipages, all named 
anid to be found in the catalogue, but as 
many more to be introduced as-any sube ~ 
seriber to « print from-it may wish, 3, °7 
Beauty and the Beast. A vile caricature 
on ainost amiable ladys whose family too 
liberally encouraged the ungrateful car 
caturist, and for which: he deserved now 

thing so much as a kicking. 
Really, to detail the rest of the miser 
able trash that hung round the roomy, 
but which shines im description in his 
catalogue, would be trifling with our 
readers’ feelings and patience. Sufice is 
to say, that aity one to-view such draw- 
ing, such composition, (pardon the pros- 
titution of the term), and such—every 
thing that was there seen, must draw the 
conclusion that Dubost himself, in thé 
preface to his catalogue, says has been; 
that Damocles, and any thing here exhi- 
bited, could not bave: been the produc 
tion of the same hand. And. however 
moderate the abilities required in draw- 
ing, to be admitted a candidate for # 
student’s ticket in our Royal Academy 
are, yet even this trifing honour woult 
be refused to any bey whe drew no bet- 
ter than the works here shewn as the 
production of Dubost by himseif. 3 
In an. introduction: to: his catalogue; 97 
Mr. Dubost has éast such aspersions 0 
British artists, and their patrons; that! 
would be a refleetion on. the national : 
character to suffer them to-go unanswer | 
ed. Hesays, that “ many arts have | 
been used by envy and» malignity to obe q 
struct his progress, and depress his cha © 
racter as an artist.” He again asserts: © 
that “when Mr. Dubost came first 1 / 
this country from Paris, the praise which | 
his picture of Damocles had obtained for 
hin in that city, had travelled a a 
a he 
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ncross the Channel, and he met the most 
flattering reception, &c.” and a liule 
farther on: “ This reception and those 
praises, excited however the envy of the 
London artists; and it would appear that 
a conspiracy was formed to defame aud 
depress hin!! ‘This is nothing bat the 
eommon cant of foiled imbccility, and 
proves nothing of either envy or malig- 
nity, except in the writer; which is far- 
ther proved by a series of illiberal abuses 
of Mr. Hope, who has been to this man, 
as well as to everyartist, a liberal and ho- 
norable patron. Elis charges against Mr. 
Hope bowever assume a more tangible 
shape,.and can therefore be more accu- 
rately examined. ‘* Mr. Dubost puts it 
to the hovest and impartial feeling of the 
public, whether Mr. Hope had a right, 
after getting the picture of Damocles in- 
to his possession, (does Dubost mean to 
imply by this that he got it surrepti- 
tiously?) to efface the painter’s name, 
and afterwards, with the barbarity of a 
Vandal, to destroy the piece itself by 
cutting it in two parts. Although Mir, 
Dubost sold the picture, he did not sell 
it to be destroyed”—Very well. So Mr. 
Hope is not only aVandal, but also a foo! ; 
for, according to this account, he gives 
an immense sum (800 or 100t) guineas 
we believe) for a picture, and destroys it. 
But mark, how a plain tale shall put him 
down. The picture has certainly been 
eutin two parts; but how? A few inches 
ef sparable eanvas from the upper part 
ef the picture is cut off to make it fita 
certain place intended for ifs reception, 
and the picture (except the circumstance 
of fitting the place better) 1s neither bet- 
ter or worse for its cutting—destroyed it 
is not, as its own existing evidence can 
prove. As to the effacing bis name, 
of it had been suffered to remain after 
the evidence of every picture Dubost bas 
pocnes in England since, would have 

een lending to an imposture, and it 
tlierefore is properly taken off; and there 
is no doubt the real painter or painters’ 
name, can be affixed there in its stead. 
Nr. Dubost also complains of the direc- 
tors of the British Enstitution refusing 
to exhibit his picture of Diana and Ve- 
mus. In reply to this, all that is neces- 
sary to be said is, that they would have 
deserved ceusure had they acted in a con- 
trary manner. One more quotation, and 
we have done with Mr. Dubost. Le 
asks, “ Whatcan Mr. Dubost therefore 
do, in defence of his reputation?” He is 
answered from Shakspeare, * Tell truth, 
wud shame the devil.” 
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FARTHER ACCOUNT OF MR. SCHIAVO* 
NETTIte—Vide lust month. 


Louis Schiavonettt was born at Base 
sano, mw the Venetian territory, in Aprit 
1765. His father was a stationer, whose 
moderate circumstances enabled him to 
give to his eight children (the eldest of 
whonr was Louis) a limited but usefull 
education, From his mfancy he always 
manifested a taste for drawing, and some 
of his. ealy productions excited the 
approbation of an able painter, Julius 
Golini; so that at ehe age of 13, be took 
him under his care, and laid that foun- 
dation of able drawing that so much dis- 
tinguishes all his works. Golini dying 
shortly after this, he was left to himself ; 
but studying the works of Bartolozzi aud 
Volpato, his improvement was so rapid as 
to gain him employment from Couat Re- 
maudini, then the most extensive pub- 
lisher in Europe. Schiavonetti practised 
here with much credit, when his rising 
talents procured him an honorable invie 
tation to visit England, which he did in 
the face of a pension that was offered 
hin by some Venetian noblemen if he 
would abandon his jtended emigrations 
Upon his first coming to England he con- 
nected himself with Bartolozzi, and a 
printselier of the name of Testolini, bug 
alierwards established himself on bis owa 
foundation ; and from this period to that 
of his death, he cultivated his genius 
with a suecess that auswered the expeoe 
tations which were first formed of it, 
and conducted all his affairs with an 
uprightness and integrity that will cause 
his name to be equally honored as a 
gentleman and as an artist. 

Mr, Schiavonetti (says Mr. Cromek, 
from whose excellent account in the 
Examiner, this is principally taken) pose 
sessed in very high peclection a freedom 
and accuracy of delineation. This pow- 
er, united with the grace and dignity 
which were the peculiar characteristics 
of his style, enabled him to treat every 
subject with 2 truth and distinctness of 
expression rarely to be found in the 
works of other artists. 

To sum up his professional merits in @ 
few words, Mr. Schiavonetti classes with 
Girard Audran, Edelinck, Strange, and 
Woollet. He not only possessed the 
powers of delineation—the harmony of 
lines—-the union in tones, and general 
effect, which characterise the works of 
these eminent men; but he added «a bril- 
liancy of execution, and playful undula- 
tien of effect, which approached more 
nearly to the free penciling of the painte 
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er, than any thing that can be found in 
thuse of any other engraver. 

Among his principal pertormances are 
the well known and admired plates of: 
The Madre Dolorosa, trom Vandyck ; 
the Portrait of Vandyck, in the Charac- 
ter of Paris; the Surprise of the Soldiers 
on the Banks of the Arno, rom Michel 
Angelo’s celebrated Cartoon; a Series of 
Etchings from Designs by Blake, illuse 
trative of Blaw’s Grave; Portrait of 
Mr. Biake, after Phillips, for the same 
Work; the Landing of the British Troovs 
in byvpt, from De Loutherbourg; the 
Etchings of the Canterbury Pilgrimage, 
from Stothard’s esteemed Pictuwe. This 
print was only advanced to the etched 
state, but isa most striking example of 
his powers as a draftsman, every line be- 
ing expressive of the object it ans to 
represent. 

Among other works which Mr. Schi- 
avonetti had undertaken, was a portrait 
of the venerable president of the Royal 
Society (sir Joseph Banks), from a pic. 
ture by Phillips ; Phe Stag-hunt, in which 
Alexander IIL. king of Scotland, was 
rescued from the fury of a stag, by Colin 
Fitzgerald ; painted by Mr. West. 

INTELLIGENCE. 

The second number of “the Fine Arts 
of the Englisii School” is published, and 
sha!l be noticed in our next. 

That hberal and jodicious patron of 
the tine arts, Mr. Lhomas Hope, has 
purchased Dawe’s picture of Andromache 
amploring Ulysses to spare the Life of her 
Sun, trom the last exhibition, for 2001, 

THE ARTISTS’ FUND. 

It will be right to inform our readers, 
that a joint stock and benevolent fund 
for the widows and orphans of artists 


ae 
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who are members, has been established, 
but that it has no connection with a pris 
vate exhibition in Pali- Mall, whiciiis said 
to be for ** the benetit of the Artists 
Fund.” This praiseworthy institution is 
erected for the purpose of soliciting and 
applying the bounty of a liberal and 
wealthy people, tou the benevolent pur. 
pose of preventing the last moments of 
adying artist from being embittered by 
the reflection that he is leaving behind 
him a wife and children, without any 
provision whatever. To prevent the re- 
currence of such, it was resolved ata 
meeting of a few artists, to appoint a 
coinmittee to draw up resolutions for-the 
formation of this fund. After severab 
meetings of this committee, a general 
one was held on the 22d of March last 
at the Freemason’s Tavern, and a subses 
sequent one a few days ago. The ene 
lightened friend of the arts will be please 
ed to hear that it is now completely or. 
ganized under the direction of the fullows 
ing gentlemen as governors:—A. W, 
Devis, G. Hawkins, B. Marshall, W. 
Mulready, J. Randall, J. Scott, P. Ture 
nerelli, W. Tallemach, C. Warren. As 
Davison, Esy. Treasurer, and J. Wil- 
kinson, Secretary: of whom further par 
liculars may be obtained. It is with 
great pleasure the following liberal doe 
nations are selected from the printed 
list which is circulated by the Scciety. 
—Alexander Davison, Esq. first dona- 
tion, 20 guineas.—Abraham Goldmid, 
Esq. 10 guineas. —The Earl of Bredale 
bane, 10 guineas.—John Soane, Esqs 
R. A. 50 guineas; and many others, 
besides annual contributions for the sup 
port of the fund. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


~<a 


Fourth Report of the Directors of the 
african Institution, read at the An- 


nual Generul Meeting, on the 29th of 


Murch, 1810, 


it has appeared to the directors, 
that without security of person and 
property, no adequate stimulus can 

given to industry: and consequently 
no progress Can fairly be expected in 
tie great work of civilization in Afri- 
ca. It is therefore obvious, that while 
a considerable Slave Trade is suffere 
ed to exist, such security is unattain. 
able. But no foreign states have hithers 


to followed the example set them by the 
legislatures of Great Britain and the Uni- 
ted States of America; the flags of Spain 
and of Sweden (which, till within the 
last two years, had scarcely ever visited 
the African coast) have of late been ex. 
tensively employed in covering and pro- 
tecting a trade in slaves, in which, it 19 
however believed, the subjects of those 
countries have little or no direct interest! 
It has also been discovered, that, in 
defiance of all the penalties imposed by 
Act of Parliament, vessels, under foreig® 
flags, have been fitted out in the ports of 
Liver 
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Liverpool and London, for the purpose 
of carrying slaves fiom the coast of 
Alrice t. the Spanish and Portugueze 
settlements in America; and several ad- 
ventures of this description have aciu- 
ally been compieted!!! 

The persons, hiwever, who are the 
most deeply engaged in this nefarious 
treflic, appear to be citizens of the Uni- 
ted States of Amirica, ‘Tccse shelter 
themselves trom the pena! consequences 
of their criminal conduct, by means of 
a nominal sale both of ship and cargo at 
some Spanish or Swedish po: t—-(the Ha- 
vannab, for example, or the i-land of St. 
Bartholomew). They are thus put ina 
capacity to use the flags of these states ; 
and so disguised, have carried on their 
slave-trading speculations, during the last 

ear, to an enormous exieni!!! 

The different communications received 
by the directors from the coast of Africa, 
concur in stating, that in the month of 
October last the coast was crowded with 
vessels, known to be American, trading 
for slaves under Spanish and Swedish 
flass. The slaves thus procured, 1 15 
understood, were afterwards to be car- 
ried for sale, either to South America, 
or to the Spanish West Indies. Some 
cargoes (there is reason to believe) were 
Yanded at St. Bartholomew’s, and smug- 
gled thence into English islands!!! 

The extent to which this evil has unex- 
pectedly and suddenly proceeded, and 
its obvious influence on all the plans for 
promoting the civilization of Africa, have 
induced the directors, since the last ye- 
neral meeting, to turn a large share of 
their aitentiun to the best means of re- 
strain’ng or removing it. Bes:des inak- 
ing the necessary representations, from 
tine to time, to his Majesty’s govern- 
ment, they have taken measures for 
eee to the officers of the 
Royal Navy distinct information respect- 
ing the provisions of the legislature -on 
this point, and the manner in which 
those provisions have been eluded; as 
well as to point out the pecumary ad- 
vantages which would accrue to thein 
from a vigorous enforcement of the Abo- 
lition laws, The inducement to vigilance 
onthe part of the navy is considerable ; 
the captors being entitled to the forteit- 
ure of both ship and cargo. And al- 
though all slaves found on board are li- 
berated, yet there is a hounty allowed 
by government to the captors, amounte 
toy to 402. for each man, 301. for each 
Woman, and 10d. for each child so libe- 
rated, Instances have already oecusred 
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in which this bounty has been claimed 
and reccived, 

The directors feel it incumbent on 
them to state, that, in prosecuttg their 
inquiries into this case, they un tormiy 
experienced, on the part of his Majesiy’s 
government, a prompt attention to their 
representations, and a cordial disposition 
to aid their efforts in preventing the in- 
fraction of the laws for the abolition of 
the slave trade. 

It is to be remembered, to the honour 
of the government of the United States 
of America, that it seized an early op- 
poriunity of effecting the abolition of 
this trade, as far as legi-lative enact. 
ments could effect it. America, howe 
ever, has few or no means of enforcing 
her own commercial edicts. In despie 
of thuse edicts, therefore, her ships are 
now the great carriers of slaves, without 
any other defence aga'sst the penalues, 
to which as Americans they are liable, 
than is afforded by the flay, aud simu= 
lated clearances, of sume foreign state. 

The directors will now proceed to no 
tice what has been turther done im the 
prosecution of the objects of the instk 
tution, 

The capture of Senegal, which was 
effected in the month of July last, by 
captain Columbine, of the avy, and 
major Maxwell, the commandant of Gae 
ree, has considerably abridged the faci 
lities enjoyed. by the contraband slave 
traders on that pare of the Slave Coast, 
[t has also furnished an important inlet 
both for commerce and civilization; the 
river Senegal being navigable for several 
hundred miles, and some of its branches 
approaching within a short distance of 
the Niger. 

Having received information that the 
plants of the mulberry-tree, which they 
had transmitted to Africa, had taken 
reot, and were flourishing, not only at 
Sierra Leone, but at Goree and Senegal, 
the directors procured a considerable 
number ot silk worms’ eggs, which were 
sent'to those places, accompamed with 
particular directions respecting the pros 
per mode of rearing and managing theme 

They have also transmitted to Africa 
a farther supply of some useful seeds: 
and Iikewise the model of a mill for 
cleaniog rice from its husk; an operation 
which, through the defect of proper ma- 
chinery, is performed at present in a 
very laborious, rude, and imperfect man- 
ner. The directors apprehend, that 
the present inferiority of African rice is 
chiefly ta be attributed to this defect: 
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they will therefore be obliged to any of 


the friends of the inststution who 
point out the best means of remedying 
The directors having applied to Dr, 
Roxburvh, of Calcutta, for his assistance 
in obiaimimeg seeds and plants from Jo- 
dia, have the satisfaction to state, that 
they have received the most liberal as- 
surances of his best exertions in favour 
of the institution. He has aizeady trans- 
mitted to this country, with a view to 
their propagatiai Hid Alrica, several Va- 
Juable seeds, with the requisite Instruce 
tions for their management. The direc- 
tors are happy 1 this opportunity of cx 
pressing their high sense of the obiga- 
tions conferred on the institution by Dr. 
Roxburgh. 

The directors have diawn the atten- 
tion of their correspondents In Africa to 
a discovery (communicated to them by 
R. H. Marten, esq. and said to have 
been latcly made in the West Indies) 
of the practicability of producing excel- 
Jent rope from the tibres of the plantane 
tree. They have as yet received no 
report on this subject from Africa. 

Refering the meeting to what was 
communicated in the last annual report, 
on the subject of a spectes of hemp, nia- 
nutactured from the leaves of a particue 
lar kind of palm which abounds tu Sis 
erra Leone and its neighbourhood, the 
directors have now to add, that oue of 
their board, Mr. Allen, has lately sub- 
jected a small quaatity of cord, mana- 
factured trom this substance, to experi- 
ments calculated to ascertain its strength, 
as compared with the same length and 
weight of common hempen cord. The 
result has been very satisfactory. In five 
trials, the hempen coid broke with the 
following weights, viz. in the 1st, with 
4iibs. avoirdupois; in the second, with 
4ilbs.; in the third, with 5ilbs.; in 
the fourth, with 4ilbs.; and in the 
fifth, with 41ibs.: while African cord, 
of the same |e neth and weight, required 
to break it, in the firse trial, 54lbs, ; 
my the second, SS5ibs.; in the third, 
Seibs.; in the fourth, 59 Ibs.; and in 
the fifth, 42ibs. The average is as fol- 
lows: hempen cord, 43lbs, 3 fifths; 
Afuican cord, 5S8ibs. 2 fifths; being a 
difference in favour of the African cord 
of 10ibs. in 43lbs, ' 

The divecteis noticed in their last 
report, the disadvantages under which 
the trade of Atnica laboured, m conse- 
qrsace a the high duties unposed on 
the dierent articles of its produce. A 
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representation to this effect having beey 
made to his Majesty’s government, the 
matter was taken into their consider 
tion, and a modification of some of thoy 
dutres has been obtamed. The duties 
on cotton wool, ginger, and culfee, the 
produce of his Majesty’s dominions in 
Africa, are now. the same as those pay. 
able on the like articles when imported 
from the West Indies; and on palin 
oil, the duty has been reduced frog 
about 125. Sd. to 4s. per hundred. 
weight, On one article, Guinea yrains, 
or Malaguetta pepper, the duty hy © 
been doubled; not with a view of ins | 
creasing the revenue, but of operating 
asa prohibition of the use of it, as itis 
supposed to bave been extensively ein 
ployed in the brewing of malt liquor, 
The directors, however, have great rea 7 
son to doubt the existence of the dele 77 
terious qualities abscribed to this drug; (7 
as they find it to be universally esteemed 7 
in Africa one of the most wholesome of 
spices, and generally used by the natives 
to season their food. ; 

The directors have not as yet engaged — 
in any direct attempt to explore the con © 
tinent of Africa, principally because no 
proper means have offered aliemselves to 
their notice. It has, however, been 
communicated to them, that it js the | 
intention of the African Association to 
send, at an early opportunity, one or 
more persons from this country, charged 
with the important object of farther disy 
covery, The directors have signified 
their readiness to concur in any eligible 
measure of this description,  &€§ 

Before the directors quit this subject, © 
they think it right to advert to a Cone © 
munication which has been made t0 ~ 
thein by lieut.-col, Maxwell, the com: 5 
mandant of Senegal, respecting the Ce: ( 
lebrated traveller Mungo Park, ina let, © 
ter dated on the 28th of January last, 
which contains the following passage: 

**T avail myself of an opportunity, © 
by way of Guernsey, to communicate 0 © 
you the intelligence of the arrival in this ~ 
colony of the black man named Isaacs, © 
who was the guide who conducted Mr. 
Mengo Park to Sansanding, and whost 
schoolmaster, who resides there, furnish 
ed Mr. Park with a guide to take him ( 
Rassina. This person appears convince 
that Mr. Mungo Park is not dead: lie 
says, if it was the case, he certaily 
should have heard of it; not having heat 
of him, he supposed he had returied 
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fate of our intrepid countryman, I have 
enzaged Isaacs to go im search of him, and 
have furnished him with a present for 
Mansong, the king of Bambarra, and also 
with means to defray his travelling 
expences; and have promised him a 
thousand dollars if he finds Mr. Park. 
He has instructions to proceed without 
delay to Sego; to present to Mansong the 
present he has fur him; and to beg ot 
him to aid him in his researches. If he 
camot procure any certain intelligence 
of him at Sega, he is to continue his 
ourney to Sansanding, to find out the 
guide who conducted Mr. Park to Kas- 
sina. If there he cannot gain satisfac- 
tory information, he is to endeavour to 
proceed to Tombuctoo and Kassina. 

‘¢ Isaacs has promised to Tnake every 
exertion to fulfil the object of his mis- 
sion, and to use his utmost ability to 
gain correct information of the cele- 
| brated traveller.” 

It has been already mentioned, that 
commissioners have been appointed by 
government to inquire into the state of 
the African coast, with a view to the 
adoption of such measures as may most 
cifectually promote the civilization and 
improvement of Africa, Their mission 


was delayed, in consequence of the loss 
of the Solebay frigate, which was to have 


attended them on the survey : and it was 
only in January last that another frigate 
was dispatched to supply the place of the 
Solebay. It may be presumed that they 
have by this time entered on their im- 
portant labours, as the frigate had 
reached Guree about the 1st of Fe- 
bruary. 

The information which has been re- 
ceived from Africa, since the last meet- 
ing of the institution, bas been less abun- 
dant than usual; but the directors will 
now state such particulars of it as are 
likely to prove most interesting to the 
subscribers. 

Their first extract will be from a letter 
of lord Caledon, the governor of the 
Cape of Good Hope, dated the 29th of 
May, 1809. His lordship, who is a life 
gvernor gf the institution, and warmly 
mterested in its success, writes as follows: 

_‘* From the vague reports of the colo- 
mists, as well as from other causes suffi- 
ciently obvious, I conceived it would be 
highly desirable, if a person were found 
qualified and willing, to explore the co- 
lonial boundary in the north-east direc- 
tion; and as a medical gentleman of the 
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“name of Cowan, poe himself to me 
for this purpose, I gave him my sanction, 
and what assistance I considered neces 
sary, tur enabling him to execute the des 
sign. He left the Cape in September 
1808, and, crossing the Orange River, 
found himself on the 24th of December, 
in lat. 24°. 30’. long. 287. He wasat 
this period resting on the bank of a river 
called the Moloffo, and had the inten- 
tion of proceeding on the following day 
i a course more northerly; but his ulti- 
mate object is to gain Mosambique, or 
one of the Portuguese settlements on 
the eastern coast. 

‘¢ Dr. Cowan describes the country ta 
the northward of Leetakoo as being fur 
the most part fertile; and observes, that 
all the rivers he has hitherto passed run 
to the west. The reception he met 
with was invariably hospitable ; and in 
scarcely any instance did the natives 
appear to mark a suspicion. As he ad- 
vanced, he found an increased degree of 
civilization; and represents the wealthy 
people of one tribe of Barolloos as bee 
ing possessed of servants, as well ag 
slaves. The opthalmia was prevalent 
among these people. 

“ From all that I have been able to 
collect, from a worthy missionary of the 
name of Anderson, [ am sanguine in 
believing that Dr. Cowan will succeed in 
reaching Mosambique, where I have al- 
ready paved the way for procuring him 
a favourable reception.” 

“IT regret very much,” his oe 
adds, ‘¢ that I omitted to make myself 
acquainted with those points-upon which 
the Institution might wish for particular 
information; but as it is not improbable 
that other adventurers may arise, I shall 
be obliged to you to procure for me the 
directions, if such there are, which the 
Institution furnishes to those in its ems 
ployment.” 

His lordship’s request has been come 
plied with; and he has been furnished 
with copies of the queries drawn up for 
the purpose of guiding the inquiries of 
African travellers. 

In a letter, dated March the 6th, 
1809, the governor of Sierra Leone in- 
forms the directors, that ie 

“‘ Measures have been taken for exe 
citing the attention of the Coast to tha 
cotton seed sent out by the Institution, 
and a purtion of it will be propagated 
in this colony at the proper season. 

« An ——— has been, made of 
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the mangrove bark in the colony, in 
eonsequence of the information received 
from the Institution, in the hands of one 
ef the Nova-Scotians. le re ports, that 
he never saw bark like it [meaningy so 
good} in America. ; 

“ Oxen have beer employed in the 
gervice of gavernment with great suc- 
cess, aud may probably be applied in 
many ways which have not hitherto been 
thought gy 

“The plants which arrived from the 
Jnstitution, are, with the exception of @ 
very few, in the most flourishing condi- 
tion. The only plants which it appears 
of considerable importance to replace, 
are the two tea-trees, neither of which 
have succeeded. The mulberry-trees 
have succeeded without exc: ption. 

«In the situation where the plants 
seut last from England are placed, we 
have a small crop of red and white clo- 
ver, and another of wheat, which ap- 
pears to promise well, 

‘* Tt has occured to me,” adds the go- 
vernor, “that Sierra Leone would be 
@ very advantageous temporary rest- 
dence for any person intending to dedi- 
cate himself to the advancement of the 
knowledge of Africa, both on acceunt of 
the salubrity of the climate, and the ac- 
quaintance to be gained with the man- 
fers and customs ot the country. There 
are, perhaps, few things that woald be 
more beneticial to this culony than the 
sntroduction of a scientific man, who 
could describe the animal and vegetable 
productions of this part of the globe 
withaccuracy, There can be no doubt 
that there is in this country a mass of 
unknown treasures, which want only sci- 
entific examination to be discovered.” 

‘The directors have also received a let- 
ter, contauing much important infors 
Mation respecting a district of the Gold 
Coast, from Mr. Meredith—the same 
gentieman who has turnished an article 
mm theAppendix to thei last Report. Mr, 
Meredith staves, that the beneticial ef 
fects which mizht be expected to follow 
the abolition of the slave trade by Great 
Britain, have been greatly impeded by 
the conuunuance of it, though on a re. 
duced scale, by other nations. Accu- 
Sations, predatory wars, &c. are nat so 
frequent as tormerty; but kidnapping, 
be adds, ts still practised, 


, That the in. 
abiants are mure industrious, and that 


they have more confidence in their per- 
sonal safety, he thinks is clearly observ. 
able. In short, the effects which have 
Bewed from even a parual abolition of 
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the slave trade, seem to him to prove oa 
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that a total abolition would be attended | 
with many more beneficial consequences: | 
for though the éxport of slaves from 
Africa be now comparatively trifling, yo 7 
it keeps alive ou the Coast many of the 79 
mal-practices which would  otherwis “4 
cease. The total abolition, he observes, 7 
is therefore necessary. Be 
With the exception of the letters a. 
ready referred to, the directors have had 7 
little mformation trom Airica, exceptiig | 
what relates to the paiful subject of 7 
the slave trade, to which they havea 7 
ready adverted; and they are under con 7 
siderable apprehensions lest much of 7 
what they attempted tu do for Africg 7 
should be counteracted by the influence © 
of that pernicious traflic. In the mea 7 
time, enough at least has been done to 
prove the practicability of success, in 7 
case fair scope should be altordedio 7 
their efforts, by the removal of this grand | 
barrier to ali improvement and to all > 
happiness. In particular, the director 
have continued to receive the most satis 
factory proofs that Africans are as sue © 


ceptible of intellectual and moral cul- 7 


ture as the natives of any other quarter | 
of the globe: but they feel persuaded 7 
that the members of this Institution ree © 

quire no fresh facts or illustrations to 
convince them of this truth. 
The directors are unwilling to omit, in 
their report, the relation of an interest: 
ing circumstance which occurred a few | — 
months ago at Liverpool. id 
Some time iu the month of September | 
last, Mr. Roscoe was informed that nme 7 
black men were confined in the borough 
gaol of Liverpoo! for debt; and on fur 
ther inquiry he learned that they had been 
arrested by the master of a Portuguese 
vessel from the Brazils, then in the port, 
for the purpose, as was supposed, al 
keeping them in safe custody until his ship 
should.be ready for sea. As it appeared 
clearly that in such a case no debt could 
exist, Mr. Roscoe engaged two friends 
to put in bail for the defendants; but 7 
before an order wagobtained for theit G 
discharge, the master and his agent’ 
beiug aware of these proceedings, sure 7 
rounded the gaol with a great number ot = 
Portuguese seamen and other persons . 
armed, for the purpose of seizing the © 
prisoners ; and the attorney for the max 7 
ter seut an order to the gaoler to dis 7 
charge them. ‘ 
The black men, however, were ap 77 
prised of their danger; their fellomee | 
saners declared they should not be taket © 
away 
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away by force; and the keeper of the 
Peal, with a spirit of humanity which 
does him the highest credit, informed 
them, that, although they were at liber. 
herty to leave the prison, they might 
stay as long as they pleased. The ruf- 
fians were therefore obliged to depart 
without their prey, and the next day 
Mr. Roscoe attended e@ meeting of the 
inavistrates and recorder, when an ine 
quiry took place into these proceedings; 
and the agents and the master having 
undertaken, on his not being prose- 
cuted, that the men should be set at 
liberty, and that he should pay all the 
costs, and relinquish further proceedings, 
they were immediately released from 
their confinement, ‘The magistrates 
shewed a proper indignation at this abuse 
of the process of their court: but it 
appearing that the Portuguese captain 
could not speak English, and that he 
had been induced to adopt these mea- 
sures by the advice of others; and it 
also appearing that these negroes were 
considered of great valee, having been 
bred to the’sea, and one of them being 
the boatswain of the ship, so that the 
master would sustain a loss, which he 
calculated at not less than one thousand 
pounds, the intention of prosecuting 
him was relinquished. Hight of these 
men immediately afterwards entered, 
most cheerfully, into his Majesty’s ser- 
vice; and the ninth, being more infirnn, 
was taken by a friend of Mr. Roscoe's 
on board one of his own vesse's. 

In the course of these proceedings, 
Mr. Roscoe was most ably assisted by 
Mr. Stanistreet and Mr. Avison, two 
very respectable solicitors; who most 
strenuously advocated tie cause of the 
prisoners at several hearings on the sub- 
ject, and generously declined any res 
compense for their services. 


So consmeed were the magistrates and _ 


recorder of Liverpoo! of the iniquitous 
nature of this transaction, thac they soon 
utter passed an order, that yo process of 
arrest should hereafter issue, except in 
case where ay vaflidavit is made that the 
Cause of action actually arose within the 
horough ; a resolution | which wll etiec- 
tualiy prevent such abases in future. 

Tie directors fedt that it was incum- 
bent on them, in the name of the Insti. 
tution, to convey their thanks to Mr, 
Roscoe, and to the gentlemen who bad 
assisted -hims on this occasion, for their 
humane and successful interposition In 
behalf of these men. 


é-rtract of a Letier from Dr. Ravrburgh 
ip the Seeretary of the Ajricun Insti 
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tution, dated Calcutta, August 25, 
18u9. 


Sir—Your letter ofthe 16th February last, 
reached me on the 2d instant, accompanied 
with the first and second Reportsof the Com. 
mi*tee of the African Institution. I feel my- 
self highly flattered by the opportunity you 
have given me of becoming useful to the 
views of that highly praiseworthy unders 
teking, and beg you will inform the come 
mittee, that’ I will take particular pleasure 
in sending you as many of the various sorte 
of seeds, useful articles of tropical culture, 
as may be in my power, 

The sultanee, or yellow coconut, which 
you mention, does not grow in Bengal, bus 
believe it is abundant in Ceylon, where exe. 
cellent coir is prepared from the fibres of the | 
husk of the nuts of various kinds of this high. 
ly useful tree. J have therefore applied ta 
this government to write to the government 
of Columbo, requesting that some of the 
perfectly ripe nuts, (say from fifty to one 
hundred), be sent by every ship sailing from 
that isiand for England, addressed to the care 
of Mr. Grant, the chairman of the India 
Company. 

Cajaputta oil-tree seed I can send you from 
hence, fresh from two young trees in this 
garden. They are particularly minute, and 
require dexterity to make them procuctive, 
Some you will find in this letter, and some 
amongst the other seeds, packed up in wax 
cloth, under your addresses. 

A memorandum of the seeds, and direc. 
tions for rearing the sunn and paac of this 
country, accompany this, both of which will, 
I think, prove valuable in Africa, if not al 
ready there. 





List of Seeds sent by Dr. Roxburzb for the 


Jifrican institution, 


Crotalaria juncea, or Salsette hemp. Sunn 
of the Bengaiese. 

Corchorus capsularis. 
Bengalese. 

Melaleuca Leucadendron, ag the Cajaputta 
oil-tiee. 

Tectonia grandis. The justly-famed time 
ber called Leak. ‘ 

Dalbergia Sissoo. Sissoo is the Hindoa 
name of this quick-growing, mose besutitul, 
and useful timber tree, the wood of which is 
much used in the Marine yard, for furnnure, 
&c. &C 

‘ferminalia Catappa, and. Procera. Two 
beautiful and iughly useful timoer trees: bee 
sides, the kernels of their nuts are as good a8 
filberts. 

Aleurites triloba. A large tree. The 
kernels ot the nuts yield a very pure oil. 
Akh-rowt is the Hindoo name at the tree. 

Phascoius lanatus ; 

Dolichos tetragono-aous, and gladiatus; 

Carpopogon niveum, These tour are ver 
exceilent substitutes for kidney and Wiadsor 


bea ng. 
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a 
©.* As the List of New Publications, contained in the Monthly Magazine, is the 
"ONLY COMPLETE LIST PUBLISHED, and consequently the only one 
that can be useful to the Public for Purposes of general Reference, it is requested 
that Authors and Publishers will continue to communicate Notices of their Works 
(Post paid,) and they will always be faithfully inserted, FREE of EXPENSE, 
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AGRICULTURE AND GARDENING. 
Miures in Agriculture and Planting, 

illustrated with Dried Specimens of 
Natural Grasses. By W. Amos. Royal 4to. 
21. 2s. 

The Gardener’s Kalendar; or, Moathly 
Directory of Operations in every Branch of 
Horticulture. By Walter Nicol. 8Svo. 14s. 

Agricultural Mechanism, or a Display of 
the several Properties and Powers of the 
Vehicles, Implements, and Machinery, con- 
nected with Husbandry. By Captain T. 
Williamson. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The Architectural Antiquities of Wales. 
By Charles Norris, esq. No, J. il. 4s. 
Proofs, 11. iis. 6d. 

AR18, FINE. 

The British Galiery of Pictures, compri- 
sing Engravings from the most celebrated 
Pictures of the Great Masters in the United 
Kingdom. The Descriptive part by Henry 
Tresham, R.A. and W. Y. Orley; the 
Executive by P. W. Tomkins. No. II. first 
Series, containing nine Pictures in the Mar- 
quis of Stafford’s Cullection, 10s. 6d. Proofs 
il. 1s Coloured and mounted, 21. 12s 64. 
Coloured and mounted singly in a port-folio 
4\. 4s. No. IJ. second Series, containing a 
Holy Family, by Andrea del Sarto, 10s. 6d. 
Proofs 11. 1s. Coloured in a portefolio, 
6). 6s. 

The Historic Gallery of Portraits and 
Paintings; containing correct Copies in 
Outline of the most admired Paintings of 
celebrated Painters; with Critical Remarks, 
and a Biographical Memoir. 6 vols. 8vo, 
71. ds. 

The Thames ; or, Graphic Illustrations of 
Seats, Villas, Public Buildings, and Pictu. 
resque Scenery on the Banks of that River. 
Engraved by William Cooxe, from drawings 
by Samucl Owen, esq. No IX. 4s. Gd. 
octavo 7s. 6d. royal 4io. 

A Leiter to Martin Archer Shee, esa. 
R.A. in consequence of his Letter to the 
President and Directors of the British Insti- 
tution. By Vhilotechnes. 3s, 

The Italian School of Design. No. III. 
il. 1s. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XX. Part 
LU. which completes the new edition of this 
work to ths, 

Rees’s New Cyclopedia, Part XXIX 11. 
Large paper, 11. 16s. 

An Inquiry inio the Nz 


; ure and peculiar 
Objects of Physicai gud Metaphysical 


adi 


Science, tending principally to illustrate the 

Nature of Causation. By R. E. Scott, A.M. 

Professor of Moral Philosophy. 8vo. 8s. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life of Sir John Froissart, 
To which are added, some Account of the 
Manuscript of his Chronicle, in the Eliza. 
bethian Library at Breslau, and a complete 
Index. By Thomas Johnes, esq. iL 1s, 

BOTANY. 

A Botanical Calendar; exhibiting at one 
view, the Generic and Specific Name, the 
Class, Order, and Habitat, of all the British 
Plants, arranged according to their time of 
flowering, under each Month of the Year. 
By the Rev. William Phelps, A.B. 10s. 6¢. 
large paper, 11. 1s. , 

CHEMISTRY. 

Rudiments of Chemical Philosophy; in 
which the first Principles of that useful ané 
entertaining Science are familiarly illuse 
trated. By N. Meredith. 4s. 

EDUCATION. 

Elements of the Spanish Grammar ; or, a 
clear, short, and easy Method, by which 
the study of the Spanish Language is ren- 
dered per‘ee'ly familiar to the English Schoe 
lar. To which are added, Dialogues, Pro- 
verbs, &c. By John Vigier. 4s8.°°° * | 
Dr. Mavor’s Catechisms; for the use of 
Schools and Families. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 

The Modern Preceptor; or, a General 
Course of Polite Education. 2 vols. 8v0 
1l. 4s. 
The Stream of Time; or, Figurative 
Representatidn of Ancient and Modern Unie 
versal History, Chronology, and Biography. 
Translated from the German of Frederic 
Strags. By William Bell. 11. 5s. in sheets, 
11. 15s. on canvas and rollers. 

| Guy’s Chart of General History ; in sheets, 
coloured, 7s 3 on canvas and rollers, 10s. 6d: 

An English and Welch Dictionary; by 
Thomas Evans. 12mo 7s. 

HISTORY. 

A History of the Colleges, Halls and 
Public Buildings, attached to the University 
of Oxford, including the Lives of the Foun 
ders. By Alexander Chalmers, F.S. Ae 
2 vols. 8vo. il. iis. 6d. large papers 
2l. 15s. 

Historic Anecdotes, and Secret Memoirs of 
the Union between Great Britain and 
ey By Sir Jonah Barrington, Part Ih 
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attempt to reduce them within a Theory 
and System; including an Argument on the 
Right of the Breach of Outer-doors, in the 
execution of their Process. By Francis Lud- 
low Holt, esq. Barrister-at-law. 3s. 6d. 

The Bankrupt and Creditor’s Friendly 
Assistant 3 or, the Spirit of Bankrupt Laws 5 
being the Statutes relating to Bankruptcy, 
Orders for regulating the Proceedings, Rules 
and Examples for the lat examination, and 
various useful observations; together with 
an Abstract of the new Act, 46. Geo. IIL. 
for amending the Laws relative to Bank- 
supts, &c. By Joshua Montefiore, Solicitor. 
royal 8vo. 8s. 

MEDICINE. 

Pharmacopeiarum Collegiarum Regalium 
Londini, Edinburgi, et Rblane, Conspectus 
Medicus, Virtutes, Doses et Morbus quibus 
utuntur medicamenta et preparata ostendens, 
Ab Edvardo Goodman Clarke, M.D. 4s. 6d. 

A Correspondence with the Board of the 
National Vaccine Establishment, through 
the medium of the Right Hon. the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
where the present state of the practice is 
examined, the Board requested to make an 
explicit declaration, and a plan propesed for 
obtaining such evidence as will satisfy the 
public. By Thomas Brown, Surgeon, 
Musselburgh. 3s. 

A Conspectus of the Pharmacopeias of 
the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Colleges 
ot Physiciuns; being a Practical Compen- 
dium of Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 
By Anthony Todd ‘Thomson, Surgeon, 
Fellow of the Medical Society of London, 
and the Royal Physical and the Speculative 
Societies of Edinburgh. 53. 6d. 

The Elements of rhe Practice of Medicine 3 
being an Elementary Work for Students, and 
a book of Reference for Practitioners. By 
George Hoggart Toulmin, M.D. 8vo. 12s. 

The Syphilitic Preceptor, or a Practical 
Treatise on the Nature and Cure of the 
Venereal Disease. By George Skelton, sur- 
geon. 2s. 6d. 

Practical Observations on Disorders of the 
Stomach, with Remarks on the use of the 
Bile in promoting Digestion. By George 
Rees, M.D. Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, Senior Physician to the London 
Dispensary. 6s. 

MILITARY. 
. A Sketch of the Etat Major or General 
Staff of an Army in the Field as applicabie 
to the British Service, illustrated by the 
Practice of other Countries. By a Field 
Officer. 6s. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Anonymous; a Periodical Paper: 
published in Dublin, gow first collected. 
2 vols. 19s, 

The New Annual Register: or, General 
Repository of History, Politics, and Literae 
ture, forthe year 1809. ‘To which is pre- 

fixed, the History of Knowledge, Lea®ning, 
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and Taste, in Great Britain, during the reign 
of Queen Anne. 8vo. it. 1s, 

The Oxford University Calendar, for 
1809. 4s. tial 

The Annual Register; or, a View of the 
History, Politics, and Literature, of 1808, 
8vo. 15s. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. George Rose, 
on the subject of his Lettter to Lord Viscount 
Melville, respecting a Naval Arsenal af 
Norihfleet. 

The Edinburgh Review. No. XXXI. 6s. 

The Memorial addressed to the Hon, 
Court of Directors, by Lord William Caven- 
dish Bentinck. Containing an Account of 
the Mutiny at Vellore, with the Causes and 
Consequences of that Event. 10s. 6d. 

The Contemplatist, No. I. To be contie 
nued Weekly. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Monthly Magazine and 
Review. No.1. 1s. 6d. | 

Thoughts, on the Cause of Evil, Physical 
and Moral, in a series of Letters. By Henry 
William Lovett. 5s. 

Observations on the Manner of conducting 
Marine Insurances in Great Britain, and on 
the Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, to whom the subject~ 
was referred: including a few Remarks og 
Joint Stock Companies. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

Additional Studies, perfective of the Tem- 
ple of Truth. 8vo. 9s. 

Some Account of an Installation of a 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford. to, 
3s. 6d. 

The Argument of Randle Jackson, esq. 
before the Lords of the Privy Council, on 
behalf of the Trustees and Parties interested 
in Deury-lane Theatre. 2s. 

A Letter, containing Observations on seme 
of the Effects of our Paper Currency, and on 
the Means of remedying its present, and pre- 
venting its future Excess. %s. 6d. 

The Analysis of Reform, being a complete 
Review of Mrs. Clarke’s Book ; illustrated 
by copious Extracts, and Original Anecdotes. 
By Charles Brownlow Stacey. 5s. 

Mr. Davy's Lecture on the Plan proposed 
for improving the Royal Institution, and 
rendering it permanent; delivered in the 
Theatre of the Institution, March 3, 1810, 
is. 6d. 

A Letter from the Right Hon. Lord 
Viscount Melville, to the Right Hon. 
Spencer Perceval, relative to Naval Tim- 
ber. 2s. 

The Rival Dukes: or, Who is the Dupe ? 
containing a coinplete refutation of the 
calumnies which Mrs, Clarke has cast upon 
the character of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Kent, in her recent work entitled 
‘¢ The Rival Princes,” and throwing new 
light upon the secret history and intrigues of 
Gloucester-place. 6s. 

The Classical Journal, No. II. 6s, 

‘The Arcadian Magazine, in Italian and 
English, No. I. and lI. 66. each, 
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A Letter to Lord Eilenborough, contain- 
jag Observations on the Trial of Messrs. 
Wright and Mrs. Clarke for a Conspiracy. 
By Walter ]. Baldwin, esq. 5s. 

‘A Treatise on Naval Tactics, in which 
a mode is invented, whereby every Evolution 
that can be performed by Fleets at Sea may 
be represented to the eye, with the time 
it will take to perform any mancuvre, with 
aay number of ships, end at any rate of sa l- 
ings without any calculation, The whole 
serving to explain the theory, and develope 
the practice, of Naval Eve utions. By Capt. 
John Hamstead, of the Roval Navy. Price, 
with « set of figures, and the traverse table 
complete, five guineas; ditto with the figures 
and traverse tuble, without punctuation (the 
punctuation is for the purpose of keeping 
the figures steady, which may be done with- 
owt expence on ship-board), price three gul- 
neas and a half; ditto, without either the 
figures or traverse table, in boirds, one 
guinea. The figures represent line of battle 
ships, &c. and the traverse tadle represents 
t.e ocean. 

Ihe Rival Queens, or, Which is the 
Darling, being an Answer to Mrs. Clarke's 
Rival Princes; parUy written by and com- 
pried trom the Authentic Letters and Papers 
of the late P. F. M’Callum, esq. interspersed 
with Anecdotes of numerous Public Cha- 
racters. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

A Supplement to Pestacea Britaai ica, with 
Figures. By G. Montague, esq. F.L.S. 
and W.T. dato. 18s. plain. il. 16s. co- 
poured, 

An Abridement of Dr. 
Natural History of Beasts 

Imo. 0S. 

NOVELS, TALES, &e. 

The Royal Suflerer; or, lotrigues of the 
Eiehteent 
interspersed with ancCdotes, Connected with 


by Joho Agg. 3 vols. 


Goldsmith's 
aud Birds. 


1 Century; a Fashionable Novel ; 


ehe British Court. 


1.3%. od 
= ; 
Orm ds or, The De auchee 3 compre. 
henaing Sketches of reali Characters, and 


bliustrative of the Manners and Cust ms of 

Fashionable Lite, at the « 

1809. By Sophia Lee. 
The Acultress; a No 

to Ms. West 

vo}*. izvmeo bs 34 

Montvers. By 


lose of the year 
oO vols. 19s. 

al Tale. Dedicated 
by an Englishwoman. 4 
Emelice ce Madame 
Dural. 

The Daughters of Isenberg; a Bavarian 
Romance. By Alicia Tindal Palmer. 4 
vols. ii. 4s. 

Lhe Little Chimer; a Tale, altered from 


the French of Ducry Dumenil, Author of 


@Crlina" 4 vols. Dus. 

The Novice of Bt Ursula ; Or, Elvina. 
By the same. 4 vols. 21s. 

The English Cottage. Ss. 


The Odices’s Daughter, or a Visit to 
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Ireland in 1790. By the Daughter of » 
‘aptain inthe Navy. 4 vols. 11. 1s. 
The Reformist. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
POETRY. 

The Siege of Acre; a Poem, in Four Books. 
Ry Mrs. Cowley. Preceded by the celebrated 
Gerzette Letters of Sir Sidney Smith, on 
which the Poem is founded. Foolscap 
Bvo. 6s. 

The Georgics of Publius Virgilius Maro; 
translated into English Blank Verse. By 
James Mason, esq. Crown 8vo. 63. 
~ The Mirror of the Mind. By Miss Stock. 
dale. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

Erin, a Geographical and Descriptive 
Poem. By the Rev. Edward Smedley, Usher 
of Westminster School. 11. 1s. 

Original Sonnets, and other Poems. By 
Mary F. Johnson, of Wroxall Farm, Isle of 
Wighs, foolscap @vo. 6s. 

Town Vashions, or Modern Manners Dee 
lineated. foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Statue, or the Dying Gladiator: a 
Poem. Being the P:ize Subject at Oxford, 
but not written for the Prize. By a Nune 
academic. 1s. 

Carmina Selecta, tum Graeca, tum Latina, 
Richardi Payli Jodrell, Junioris. Royal 
Syvo. 63. 

Poems, by Ceorge Townsend, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Letters trom Catiline, to the surviving 
Members of the Constitutional and other So 
cietics of the Year 17945 or Symptoms o/ the 
Times. By a Barrister, Js. 64. 

An Answer to the Right Henourable Pae 
trick Duigenan. Two Great Arguments 
avainst the tull Enfranchisem-nt of the Irish 
Roman Catholics. By a Member of the 
Establishment. Ss. 6d. 

Mr. Biake’s Sketch on the Privileges of 
the House of Commons, as relative to the 
Case of Sir Francis Burdett. 1s. 

The Faction Detected and Despised. 11s. 6d. 

An Estimate oy the Comparative Strength 
of Great Britain, and of the Losses of her 
‘Trade from every War since the Revolution, 
with an Introduction of previous History. 


A rew LEaition, corrected and continued 
to 1810. By George Cinalmers, esq. Sv. 
L.'s 


A Chronological Account of Commerce 
and Coinage in Great Britain, from the Re- 
sforation, to 1610, distinguishing the Yeara 
of War and Peace. By George Chalmers, 
esq. ona sheet. Ss. Gd. on Canvas and roll. 
ers, Or in acase. Js. 64, 

A ( oncise History of the Origin, Progress, 
and Effects, of the Pupal Supremacy, with 
Ooservations on the Alterations made in it 
by Buonaparte. 4s, 

Mr. Grattan’s Speéches, (corrected by hime 
se't,) on the Catholic Petition, May 18, and 
his Reply, June 1, 1810. 9s, ‘ 

Suustauce of the Speech of the Right Hos 

. nourable 
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nourable Lord Boringdon, in the House of 
Lords, June 5, 1310, on the Petitions uf the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland. 13. 6d. 

A Political Catechism, adapted to the pre- 
sent Moment. 1s. 6d. 

The Speech of the Earl of Donoughmore, 
on the Catholic Question, in the House of 
Lords, June 6, 1810, with his Reply. Ss. 

Observations on the Principles which re- 
gulate the Course of Exchange, and on the 
present Depreciated State of the Currency. 
By William Bleke, esq. F.R.S. 3s. 

“The Substance of the Speech of Sir J. Cc. 
Hippisiey, bart. on seconding the Motion of 
the Right Honourable Henry Grattan, on 
Friday, the 18th of May, with an Appendix, 

A Letter to the Lord Mayer of London, 
relative to Matters of the highest Importince 
toafree People. By S.F. Wadaington. 2s. 

A concise Account of the Origin of the 
two Houses of Parliament; with an impar- 
tial Statement of the Privileges of the House 
of Commons, and of the Liberty of the Sub- 
ject. By Edward Christian, of Gray’s Inn, 
esq. Barrisrer at law, chiet justice of the Isle 
of Ely, and Downing professor of the laws of 
England. 3s. 

Obscrvatiors on the Pamphlets of [oid 
Melville and Mr. Rose, respecting a Naval 
Arsenal at Northficet. 

The Necessity of Reform Inculcated, and 
its Propriety and Constitutional Legality as- 
seried. By the late Right Honourable Wil- 
liam Pitt. Towhich is added, an Exposition 
of Anti Jacobinism : two Letters on Reform, 
adcressed to the Right Honourable Charles 
Yorke, one of the Tellers of his Majesty’s 
Exchequer; and an article illustrating Mr. 
Yorke’s public Conduct, by his recent accept- 
ance of a Jucrative sinecure. Ys. 6d. 

A Declamation against the Pope's Supre- 
macy; by his Majesty Edward VI. King of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, Defender 
of the Faith. MRe-published by the Rev. 
John Duncan, LLD. F.A.S. 9s. 

The Speech of William Adam, esq. on the 
Great Question of Privilege, in the Case of 
Wir F. Burdett. 9s. Gd. 

A Momentous Address to the People of 
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Great Britain and Ireland, on the subject of 
their Rights, their Liberty, and the present 
alarming Situation of the Country. 6d. 

Substance of a Speech intenced for the 
Vote of Credit Bill, of 1810. By Lieutenant- 
general ‘Tarleton. Qs. 

A Short Examination into the Power of 
the House of Commons to Commit; ina Let 
ter to Sir Francis Burdett, bart. By Civis, 2s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Hints to the Public and the Legislature, 
on the Nature and Effect of Evangelical 
Preaching By a Barrister. PartlV. 4s. 6d. 

A Supplement to Remarks on some Parts 
of Mr. Faber’s Dissertation on the Prophe- 
cies, in reply to Mr. Faber’s Answer. By the 
Author of ‘* The Remarks.” 3s. 

An Address to the Roman Catholics of 
England, occasioned by a Sermon of the 
Right Rev. Dr. Milner’s, lately preached at 
the Blessing of the Church of St. Chad's, in 
Birmingham. By the Rev. Thomas Le Mee 
surier, M.A. rector of Newnton Longville, 
in the county of Bucks. 3s. 

A Reply toa Pamphlet, entitled, ¢* Res 
marks on the Bishop of Durham’s Grounds 
on which the Cnurch of England separated 
from the Church of Rome. 1s, 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Topographical Dictionary of Ireland, 
being a Continuation of the Topography of 
the United Kingdom. By Nicholas Carlisle, 
Fellow and Secretary of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, 4to. 21. 1¢s. 6d. 

A Gazetteer of England and Wales. By 
Thomas Potts, 8vo. 11. 7s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

The second volume of Hakluyt’s Collection 
of the early Voyages, Travels, and Disco- 
veries of the English Nation; a new edition, 
with additions. Sl. 3s. large paper, 61. 6s. 

The Travels of Mirza Abu Taleb Khan, 
(commonly called the Persian Prince,) in 
Asia, A‘rica, and Europe, during the years 
1799, 1800, 1801, and 1802. Written by 
himself, in the Persian language, and trans- 
lated by Charles Stewart, esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
11. is. 
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MR.C. F. Davis's, (PITCHCOMBF, GLO- 
crSTER,) for an Improvement in the 
Manufucture of Woollen-cloths. 

are improvement consists in com. 

bing the substance, dress, and 
durability, of common felted cloths, with 
the elasticity of the stocking pieces, and 

'$ produced by the ‘union of the stocking 

*'d cloth manufactures, the weaving 

a on the principle of the former. 

re mode of preparing the yarn, and the 
‘ous processes through which the 


fabric passes after weaving, is the same 
as those which felted cloths in general 
are subjected to, aud is called the impro- 
ved patent elastie felted cloth. The 
method of performing this operaticn 
is thus described:—The yarn is to be a 
single thread, prepared and spun fiom 
the wool, by the processes comm nly 
used in the preparation and spinning 
of yarn for the manufacture of feted 
cloth. 

The thread so prepared and spun, is 
tu 
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to be woren in #& common stocking 
frame, or a frameupon the same principle, 
instead of the loom commonly used for 
felted cloths. When the cloth 1s taken 
out of the frame, list, taken from felted 
cloth, or made for the purpose, should 
be sewed round the edges, and then the 
cloth should be finished in the same 
manner, and by the same processes, 
as the felted cloths in common use are, 
when taken from the loom. 

Ii found convenient, two or more 

ieces may be sewed together, and the 
Tse sewed round the whole. 

The following are said to be the supe- 
rior advantages which this new article 
possesses. Tatenenteatie of novelty, 
there is ease, elegance, and durability ; 
and it is a cloth, notwithstanding the 
transverse elasticity, more impervious to 
wet than any cloth ever made, void of 
artificial means to render it water-proof; 
a thread cannot be made to twill or run 
from the edges, even with the assistance 
of a pin or needle. 

Re 
MR. JAMFS GODDARD’s, (NEWMAN- 

STREET, LONDON,) for a Method of 

Manufacturing a certain Description 

of Wooden Boxes, called Chip- Boxes, 

or Pill. Boxes, of ali varwus Sizes and 

Shupes. 

We have in the specification before 
ws, drawings that represent views of all 
the machinery used for cutting wood into 
chips, veneers, &c, for making these 
boxes, or for any other uses. The knife, 
or cutting instrument, is made of plate- 
steel, having the edge thereof bevilled, 
or ground only on the side of the face 
farthest from the wood intended to be 
cut, and the line of the said edge is 
sloped, or inclined to the line in which it 
is moved by the carriage, in an angle of 
about thirty degrees; in other words, the 
angle of slope im cutting is such, that 
the length of the said knife, in propor- 
tion to the breadth thereof, as six to one. 
This mode of operation will be understood 
by the following description: —By turning 

a handle, the carriage and its cuiter, Xc. 
are brought to the end of the machinery ; 
the screws and nuts being in a prepared 
state, the wood nearly shaped to its pid- 
per size, is put into ns place, resting 
Upon a platiorm, and having its face a 
Very little beyond the groove in which 
the cutter s made to move. The screws 
&c. are how brought to act fairly upon 
the wood; and the carriage beiny drawn 
through its course, cuts off a slice, or 
shaving. The carriage is returned back, 
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and the handle turned so as to press the 
said piece forward in the way of the cut- 
ter. The carriage is again drawn fore 
ward, and the cutter takes off a shaving 
of uniform thickness, more or less stout, 
according to the quantity of motion pros 
duced by the action of the screws. By 
proceeding in this manner, the whole 
piece may be cut up, until a thin pore 
tion only remains, and the remainder of 
a number of pieces may afterwards he 
glued together, and then cut into shav- 
ings, or slices, of the requisite thinness, 
as before. ‘The tops and bottoms of the 
boxes are made by means of a seat and 
cutting-punch, worked by a fly-press in 
the same manner as metallic blanks are 
cut out for coins, buttons, aod other 
works. Mr. Goddard cuts his pieces 
for making boxes into fit lengths by 
guages, as in the usual method, and he 
glues them up upon cylinders, or blocks, 
and then puts them to dry in frames 
adapted for the purpose. 
ae 

MR. PENWARNE’S, (PANCRAS,) for an. 

Invention, or Process, for giving Sl1- 

tues, or other ornamental Works in 

Plaster, an appearance nearly resciv 

bling Marble, 

The principle of this invention is to 
impregnate the said plaster of Paris 
with sulphate of alomine (alum,) which 
is done.in the following manner, A so- 
jution of alum in water is prepared in the 
proportion of one part of alum tu three 
of water. The liquor is then made to 
boil, or is heated to a degree of tem- 
perature sufficient to dissolve the alum. 
The plaster-cast previously dried, and 
finished off, is then immersed in the 
above solution, and suffered to remain 
therein from fifteen minutes to half an 
hour; it is then taken out and suspended 
over the vessel, containing the solution, 
and when cooled, some of the solution 13 
dipped up and thrown over it, or applied 
to it by means of a sponge, or linen 
cloth, and which is continued till the 
alum forms a fine crystallization over its 
surface, of a due degree of thickness; 
when it is sufficiently dry, it may be 
brought to a proper degree of smoothness, 
or polish, by means of sand. paper, or 
giass-paper, and finished by being rub- 
bed witha tine linen cloth, slightly mois- 
tened with clean water. The vessel 
nade use of in this business are made of 
wood, heated by steam introduced 
through a leaden pipe, from a boiler. 

Specimens of this imitation of statuary 
marble, may be seen at No. 12, Picket- 

| street. 
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street. Hitherto the plaster-cast has 
been valued fur the facility it afforded of 
producing cheap, correct, and faithful, 
copies ot the finest works of the chisel ; 
but it possessed no other advantages: its 
colour was unfavourable, it was liable to 
soil from the touch, and from dust, and 
its fragility and softness rendered it next 
to impossible to clean it. The present 
invention 18 said completely to obviate 
these disadvantages, and .the subject of” 
it may be regarded as an intermediate 
step hetween the plaster-cast, aud the 
expensive marble. It possesses the beau- 
titul whiteness and transparency of the 
finest statuary marble, and at the same 
time scarcely yielding to it in hardness 
and durability. Tt is not affected by the 
muisture of ahe dampest apartment; is 
less liable to suil, and as easily cleaned as 
marble. 
a ee 

MR. JOHN CRASGIE’S, (CRAVEN-STREET, 

LonDON,) for an Improved Kitchen 

Fire-place. 

Mr. Craigie’s invention, by which full 
two-thiids of the fuel now used will be 
saved, Consists in the application of the 
powers of an air-furnace, to givé heat 
externally, and in using sand iron, or 
other dense bodies, to receive and retain 
such heat, to be employed for various 
useful purposes. A description of a fire- 
place upon the smallest scale, is as fol- 
lows; The foundation is of stone, or 
brick, four feet in length by two feet 
eight inches in breadth, and about 
twenty inches in height: at one end in 
the front is to be placed the chimney- 
grate, eighteen inches wide and six 
deep. On the foundation, in the centre, 
at nineteen inches distant from each 
other, are to be raised two sides, in 
stone or brick, the whole length thereof, 


about eight inches in height: on these 
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sides is to be placed a pan, five or six 


inches deep, of cast-iron, of size to cover 


the whole, with rims to rest on the 
sides, but Iéaving a small space of about 
half an inch vacant from each side be 
low: the’ pan is to be raised above the 
basis, so as to leave an aperture throughe 
out, of about an inch and a half; at the 
end of the furnace, opposite to the fires 
grate, the aperture will terminate in @ 
flue of brick, or iron, to convey the 
smoke into the chimney of the louse,’ 
which flue should be furnished witha ree 
gister: a plate projecting from the lower 
end of the pan, will form the top of the — 
fire-place, of eighteen inches ‘by six or 
eight; the sides will be formed of fires 
bricks; the back made hkewise of fire- 
brick, will ascend towards the top, ina 
sloping’ divection ‘under the pan. A 
frame of iron is to be placed to receive 
the door or front, which is to be about 
eighteen hy sixteén, so as to cover the 
ash-pit four inches, and to -be ahout 
twelve inches above che grate for the 
fire-place, in front of which there should 
be an inner grate, five or six inches highs 
this door must have in the lower part of 
it, that is, at about one inch and a half 
from the bottom, a small door of about 
three inches wide by two in depth, to 
furnish air through the ash-pit, The iron 
pan being filied with dry sand, will form 
a sand-bath, with heat sufficient, accord. 
ing to the depth to which the vessel ig 
placed in it, fur al! ordinary purposes 
and being once heated, will retain the 


- heat for a considerable time, especia’y 


ifthe doors are kept close shut : the plate 
or front will serve for broiling or frying, 
Roasting may be performed in high per- 
fection, betore the door in front, even 
with the door shut; an oven for baking 
may be fixed at the flue. In roasting, @ 
fire-screev should be used. 
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at Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 
«” Authentic Communications far this Article will always be thankfully received. 


HE third volame of Dr. Cocan’s 
. Philosophical, Ethical, and Theo- 
logical Treatise an the Passions and Af 
fections of the Mind, will be published 
w the month of September ensuing. 
his volume contains two disquisitions 
on the conduct essential to happiness ; 
mM which the beneficial influence of vire 
tue, and the nature af moral obligation, 
are Particularly considered: avd also 
two disquisitions on religion, as con- 
taining the most powerful inducements to 
Montuty Mac. No. 202, 


practise every moral virtue. These dise 
quisitions relate to natural religion, as 
the theological and moral character of 
the Jewish dispensation. A subsequent 
disquisition, on the pecuhar excellencies 
of christianity, respecting the moral na- 
ture of man, and the encouragement 
given to his most exated desires 
and expectations, will conclude the 

works. 
Mr. Wrerram Grrrorp is engaged 
on a new edition of Ben Jonson's 
I Works, 
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Works, with additional notes and illus- 
trations. 

Mr. Bowrer’s Conjeetares on the New 
Testament, which have for many years 
been extremely scarce, are reprinting 
from a copy presented to the editor by 
the bishop of Durham, and enriched 
with additional notes by the late Rev, 
Dr. Henry Owen. ‘The new edition 
will also include the Conjectures of 
Mr. Stephen Weston, and of Professor 
Schulz. 

Major Paice, of the Bombay esta- 
Dlishinent, will shortly put to press, Chro- 
nological Memoirs of Mohammedan His- 
tory, from the earliest period to the 
establishment of the house of Teymur, 
in Hindoostan. 

The Rev. Mr. Povtet has nearly ready 
for press a Father’s Reasons for being a 
Christian. 

Two volumes of Sermons, by the late 
Rev. Turoruitus Linpsey, will be pub- 
lished in the first week of August. 

The Familiar Introduction to the Arts 
and Sciences, announced some time since 
by the Rev. Tuomas Rees, will, at his 
desire, and on account of his own avo- 
cations, be completed forthwith by the 
Rev, J. Joycr. 

Mr. D. M. Crimarn, of the Middle 
Temple, is engaged upon a Translation 
ef Anstotle’s Dissertation on Rhetoric. 
It will form an octavo volume. 

Mr. Cuarzres Purtiips, of the Mid. 
le Temple, will speedity publish the 
Loves of Madelaine and St. Aubert, a 
tale, partly founded on fact. 

The gentleman who some time since, 
under the signature of Joun Suitu, pub- 
lished An Examination of the Gospels 
respecting the person of Jesus, is about 
to publish an Examination of the Pro. 
phecies, selected from the most eminent 
expositors. 

A translation of Humnotpr’s Account 
of New Spain, has been announced as 
in the press, and nearly ready for pubs 
lication. This valuable work comprises, 
researches into the geography of Mexico; 
the extent of its surface and its political 
division into intendancies; the physical 
aspect of the soil; the actual population ; 
state of agriculture; mnanufacturing ine 
dustry, and commerce; the canals which 
might be carried from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean; the revenues of the 
crown; the quantity of metals which has 
flowed irom Mexico into Europe and 
Asia, since the discovery of the New 
Continent; and the military defence of 
New Spain: and will be accompanied by 
physical and geographical Maps, found- 

ed o8 astronumical observations, 
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gonometrical and barometrical measures 
ments. 

Mr. Hewetson, author of the drama 
of the Blind Boy, Fallen Minister, Wil- 
liam Tell, &c. has in the press a trans 
lation of Eliezer and Nephthaly, a post- 
humous work of the late Chevalier Flo- 
rian, from the Hebrew; which will be 
published early next month, 

Mr. D. Mann, many years in official 
situations in New South Wales, is pre- 
paring for publication the Present Pic- 
ture of that Colony, intended as supple- 
mental to the accounts of Collins, and 
others, bringing them down to the pre- 
sent time. It will be illustrated with a 
Plan of the settlement, and other en- 
gravings. 

The superiority of iron for roofs in lieu of 
wood, in strength, durability, and expense, 
is exemplified in a roof lately constructed 
by the Aberdare Iron Company, and put 
up at Newport, Monmouthshire. It 
covers a building 40 feet long, and 21 
feet wide over the walls, and consists of 
seven main couptes, two leading couples, 
and waik-plating, all of caét irou, wrought 
iron laths, screw-pins, &c. total weight 
2ton, 4cwt, @qrs. 2Olb. being sufficiently 
strong to sustain the heaviest stone tile of 
this country, and is in itself lighterthan one 
of wood, of which substance there is no& 
one particle. The main couples are 
made in three pieces, the collar or ties 
beam of which forms part of a circle, 
thereby giving much more head-room 
than is possible with wood, and holes 


are left in the same for the purpose of 


fixing ceiling-joists, making an handsome 
covered ceiling; it requires neither side- 
pieces nor rafters, the wrought-iron lathe 
being a substitute for both. The whole 
roofing, after being fitted together, and 
taken to pieces again, at Aberdare iron- 
works, was put into one waggon, and 
conveyed to Tredagar iron-works, there 
unloaded into a trainewaggon, and taken 
down the Sirrowy tram-road, through sirC. 
Morgan’s park, to Newport, in twenty-four 

iours, a distance of thirty-six miles. It 
was then fted together again, and fixed 
on the walls completely ready for the tiler 
in less than five hours, who, baving no 
laths to prepare or nail on, can tilea 
roof in half the time it could be done on 
one constructed of wood. They are ap- 
plicable to buildings of all sizes, can be 
put up at a much less expense per square 
than any other, and are, of course, fat 
more durable. 

The two following facts connected with 
the migration of swallows, have been 
communicated by a correspondent to & 

pectable contemporary publication :-— 


la 
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In the village of Merten, in Oxfordshire, 
a young swallow was caught about four 
years ag, and a very simail light bell 
fastened round its neck by a thin band 
of leather. It was turned loose, and re- 
mained about the spot till the Michael- 
mas following, when it disappeared with 
‘ts fellows. Next spring the bell was 
heard among the first arrivals; and the 
bird remained till the end of the season. 
He again made his appearance the third 
season; but his music ceased about the 
middle of the summer, from which it is 
conjectured that he had attracted the 
attention of some person and was de- 
stroyed, The second fact, which rests 
en the authority of a clergyman resident 
near the spot, is, that many thousand 
swallows have been taken from the sand- 
piis and cliffs on the south-west coast of 
Anglesea in a torpid state, during severe 
weather. It is stated to be a common 
observation of the country, that as the 
days grow shorter and colder, the swal- 
lows become more numerous, which is 
accounted for by the arrival of strangers 
to take up their winter quarters. 
Considerable quantities of poppy seeds 
have lately been bought up in different 
parts of the country, and the expressed 
oil from them sold at the price of Flo- 
rence oil, Major Cocurane, of Had- 
dington, was the first person who stated 
the advantages arising from the cultiva- 
tion of poppies, and that seven ounces 
of fine sasad oil were furnished by ex- 
pression from two pounds of the seed. 
The success of the various institutions 
for the relief of the indigent blind, has 
suggested the idea for the relief of the 
opulent who labour under the privation of 
sight, on a plan similarto that by which M. 
Hatiy at Paris, some years ago, taught them 
reading, writing, arithmetic, music, and 
the rudiments of the sciences in general. 
At the concluding lecture for the sea- 
son at the Royal Institution, the large 


oltaic apparatus, consisting of 2000- 


double plates, four inches square, was 
put in action for the first time; The 
effects of this combination, the largest 
that has been constructed, were of a 
very brilliant kind. ‘The spark, the light 
of which was so intense as to resemble 
that of the sun, struck through some lines 
of air, and produced a discharge through 
Pia nearly three inches in length, 
ao. 8 dazzling splendour. Several 
2 7 which had not been fused-hefore, 
| «d ‘used hy this lame: the new metals 
~ “aire by Mr. Tennant, iridium and 
Moy of iridium, and osmium. Zircon 
alumine were likewise fused; chars 
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coal was made to evaporate, and plam- 


bago appeared to fuse in vacuo. Char- 


coal was ignited to intense whiteness by 


it in oxymuriatic gas, and volatilized in - 


it, but without being decomposed. A 
large Leyden battery, containing twenty- 
feur coated jars, was charged by a mae 
mentary contact of the wires, to a degree 
that required from twenty to thirty turus 
of Nairne’s machine of eight inches dia- 
meter. Ali the electrical phenomena of 
the passage of electricity to a distance, 
the discharge through a Torricellian va- 
cuum, the attractions and repulsions of 
light bodies, were demonstrated in a 
distinct way by means of this apparatus. 
It is hoped that the application of so 
powerful an instrument, and such easy 
methods of producing the most intense 
heat, will lead to some new facts in ana 
lytical science. 

At a late meeting of the Royal Society 
was read the translation of a paper by 
M. Deitxe, describing the real nature 
and properties of the celebrated Bohan 
Upas, or poison-tree of Java, The aue 
thor, a French physician, and a member 
of the National Institute of Egypt, trans. 
mitted this paper from the East Indies 
to the Royal Society, by an English lady. 
The botanical account of the plant in 
question he received from one of the 
French naturalists who accompanied Cap- 
tain Baudin, and who resided some time 
in Java, where he visited the interior of 
the country, and with much difficulty. 
prevailed on the natives to show him 
the different poison-plants, which they 
carefully conceal, for the purpose of 
using them in war. Hence the many 
fabulous accounts that have been circu- 
lated respecting the fatal influence of the 
Upus; which, in the language of the 
Javanese, signifies vegetable poison, and 
is applied only to the juice of tie Bohan 
tree, and another plant with a twisted 
stem. The former is a large tree, which 
the writer considers as a new genus; 
the latter, yielding an equally powerful 
poison, is of the woodbine family. The 
Upas, or juice, is extracted by an inci- 
sion made in the bark with a knife, and 
being carefully collected, is preserved by 
the natives to be employed in their wars. . 
As tu its diffusing noxious effluvia in the 
atmosphere, and destroying vegetation 
to a considerable distance around it, the 
absurdity of these stories is sufficiently 
exposed by the fact that the climbing 
species requires the support of other 
plants to attain its usual growth. Dr. 
Delille made several experiments with 
the upas on dogs and cats. An "To 
w 
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was made iu the thizh of a dog, ito 
which were dropped eight grams of the 
une e. The dy soon be gan ft vomit, 
‘aud continued yonuting at intervals till 


he became convol-ed, and dicd iu twenty 
minates, Six grains were put intro the 
thigh of another, whici. was se zed with 
the same symtoms, and died in fifteen 
minutes. <A cat was treated in hike man- 
ner, but the effects were more speedy 
and poweful: she expired in a few mi- 
nutes. Ail these aaunals died howling, 
and in great agony. The author also 
made several experiments on the effects 
of tiny poison when applied mrernally. 
A grain and a half being mtreduced iato 
the stomach of a dog, p oduced only a 
slight purging. To another were given 
four graius, which, in about four hours, 


produced the same etlect, together with 


vomiting, and the dog died mw the course 


of halta day. On exaonning the bodies 
of these animals afier death, no very 
extraordinary appearances were disco- 
vered; the ventricles of the heart were 
full of blood, and some slight traces of 
iflammation appeared im the stomach; 
but the GerangeMent was not so great as 
might have been expected from such a 
violent and sudden death. From this 
circumstance the author concluded that 
the absorbents had transimitied the poi- 
son to the nerves of the stomach, and 
that this peculiar species of vegetable 
poison acts exclusively on the nerves. 
Mr. Ricnaxp Watker, of Oxford, 
baving been for a jong time engaged in 
thermometrical experiments and obser- 
vations, durmg which the imperfection 
of all the scales in use frequently occurred 
to hin, has proposed a new one. It is 
founded on the principle of 62°. of Fah- 
renheit, being the point at which the 
buman body mw a state of health, is un. 
couscous of ether heat or cold, that is, 
10 a state of rest, or when free from any 
bodily exertion; so that any temperature 
above 62°. shall give a sensation of heat, 


and any temperature below that point, a 


sefsation of cold. Mr. Wilson accord. 


ingly places O at 62°, of Fabrenhe:t, 


which will make 150°, the boiling, and 
mus SO°. the freezing point of water. 


Ail ovher points on Fahrenheit’s scale 
may be reduced to this, by subtracting 
62°. tur any degree above 0 of Fahrens 
he’s, and adding 62° 


fer any deur 
' yree 
ioe low 0, 


Fabrenbeit’s divisions are a- 
copted in this new sealc as most Conve. 
mieut; those of Reaumur, the centigrade 

, 


. ben ~ ; 
XC. emg Considered tog fe W, and deci- 
Baal GivisioNs uawccessary. 


[Aug. ly 


_ During some experiments recently 
made by Messrs. CUTHBERTSON and 
Sincer, on the comparaive powers of 
cylinder and plate electrical machines, 
it was found that their power may be 
greatly increased by the adoption of mul- 
tiplving wheels to communicate motion 
to those instruments. From the obser. 
vations hitherto made on this subject, 
there is reason to conclude, that by the 
proper application of @ moving power, 
the quantity of electricity given out by 
any machine in a determinate time, may 
be doubled, trebled, quadrupled, and 
even increased six or ten-fold. ‘The diss 
covery of this principle is of the highest 
importance, as it offers the most effectual 
and ready means of odtaining a very 
considerable accumulation of electric 
fluid; a circumstance of considerable ine 
terest in the present state of electrical 
and chemical inquiry. 

During the last session of parliament, 
an act was passed to enable the governors 
of Bethlem Hospital to exchange the 
present contracted site of that institution, 
for a piece of ground containing near 
twelve acres, in St. George’s Fields, on 
which spot the unhappy subjects of men- 
tal derangement wiil, in addition to their 
former advantages, possess the superior 
requisites of air and exercise, which they 
have never yet enjoved, and which are 
not only likely to add in a considerable 
degree to their comfort, but also to ac- 
celerate their cure. ‘The plan of the 
ancient structure has long required im- 
provement; and it is hoped that from 
the great light which has been thrown 
upon the study of architecture within 
the last century, and the extensive im- 
provements made in the science of me- 
dicine during the same period, the most 
favourable results for the new building 
will be obtained from the combined ta- 
lents of able architects, and experienced 
medical piofessors. With this view the 
governors have offered 2001. for the best, 
1001. for the second, and 50). for the 
third best designs; in the full confidence 
of being adequately assisted in their 
aixinus desires to erect an hospital, which 
may be at once a monument of a bene- 
voient and enlightened aye, and an ho- 
nour to a great and distinguished nation. 
The present intention is to erect a build. 
we capable of eontainmg 400 patients, 
but not te confine themselves even t@ 
that enlarged number, if they shall be 
enabled, by the liberality of the public, 
to proceed farther in their design. The 
funds of the hospital, which are appli- 


cable 
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cable to the purpose of a new building, 
snount, however, at this tune, to little 
more than 27,0001. while the cost of a 
new hospital, upon the scale proposed, 
can hardy be estimated at a smaller sum 
than 100,000). To effect theretore so 
desirable a purpose as that in view, it 
will be obvious that nothing short of a 
liberal subscriptiun on the pait of the 
public at large can suffice. 

An eye-glass micrometer has been re- 
cently contrived to measure the diameter 
of the filaments of wool from different 
fleeces, to the 10,000th part of an inch, 
This instrument promises to be of con- 
siderable use in determining. the compas 
rative fineness of wools. 

In pursuance of a petition to the House 
of Commons, from the trustees of the 
British Museum, Mr. Grevitter’s Col- 
lection of Minerals has been valued by 
Drs- Babington and Wollaston, C. Hatch- 
ett, esq. and four other gentlemen, who 
report, that the whole collection consists 
of about 20,000 specimens; that the se- 
ries of crystallized rubies, sapphires, eme- 
ralds, topazes, rubellites, diamonds, and 
precious stones in general, as well as: 
the series of the various ores, far surpass 
any that are known to them in the diffe- 
rent European collections ; and that the 
value of the whule.is 13,727). including 
the cabinets, which cost 1600}. 

Harriet Wilson, a poor girl in Marsh- 
lane, Leeds, some time ago had both 
her anus torn off by some machinery. 
By the aid of some kind friends she was 
lately conveyed to town, introduced to 
Mr. Morrison, who obtained the silver 
medal and forty guineas at the last meet~ 
lag of the Society of Arts, for venting 
amplements by which persons having lost 
their hands, may usefully assist theme 
selves. By the use of these implements 
this unfortunate can now feed herself; 
and incredible as it may appear, there is 
a prospect of her writing legibly, at no 
distant period, and of her being other- 
Wise employed, so,as to be able to con- 
tribute to her own support, 

SWEDEN, 

M. Vrsore, professor in the Royal 
Veterinary School, has published a dis- 
Sertation on the use of horse-flesh. This 
a is said to’have had the effect 
feed ucing the- use of this article as 
of Srey ence Sweden, in consequence 
pas the butchers’ shops are now 

pplied with the carcases of horses, in 
mechan ag those of oxen. M. Viborg 

s readers that the flesh of the 


Oorse, wh : ; 
Of the * roasted, is preferable tu that 
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A German chemist bas, by the aid of 
various substances, extracted from the 
green shells of horse chesnuts very beau. 
tiful yellow and brown colours, and the 
latter in the greatest diversity of hues. 
They are to stand both on woollens and 
silks, though the stuffs have becn wetted 
and wrung out, and some of theme yea 
washed in caustic liquids. 

The present state of politics did not 
lessen the number of typographical pro- 
ductions exposed for sale at the last Leip- 
sic fair; but it is remarked, that A # 
intrinsic value of the works is yearly de~ 
creasing. Political troubles having oc 
casioned a great decrease in the sale of 
books, writers and booksellers no longer 
dare publish solid- works; but eagerly 
contend for several kinds of frivolous 
productions which have some vogue. 
Some works, however, have been noticed 
of superior merit, and worthy the atten- 
tion of Europe. The Mithridates of the 
late Mr. Adelung has been just finished ; 
Mr. Becker has published two new num- 
bers of his Augusteum, or Description 
of the Dresden Gallery; Mr. Boettiger 
has given the public a Commentary on the 
Aldobrandine Nuptials. The Universal 
History of Literature, by Eichhorn, is 
drawing towards its conelusion; that of 
the Christian Church, by Hencke, is 
finished. The German Eucyclopedia, 
begun by Krumitz, has reaehed the 144th 
volume ; Mathison the poet, has publish- 
ed,under the title of Recoliecuons, some 
sentimental and picturesque Journies. 
The Universal History, «a posthumous 
work of Johannes von Miller, forms the 
first number of the complete works of 
that author: most of the sovereigns of 
the confederacy of the Rinne have fore 
hidden spurious editions, under severe 
penalties. There has appeared a fifth 
volume of Nestor’s Russian Annals, by 
Schidtzer. M. Wiebeking has gives 
important Memoirs on Hydraulic Archi- 
lecture, especially concerning bridges, 
quays, and piers. Six vumbers of an. 
cient Basso Relievos, by the late M. 
Zoega, are published ; and lastly, M Cotta 
has been generous enough to publish ail 
the proceedings of the Art of Engraving 
on Stone, the secret of which he has 
purchased, 

In belles lettres very few works have 
been published; and the run after Mr. 
Goethe’s new novel entitled Elective 
Affinities, is a good deal slackened by 
the severe criticisms to which it has beea 
exposed. Forty new editions or trans- 
lauions of Latin and Greek authors were 
offered 
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effcred for sale. The learned also re- 
marked an edition of a German poem of 
high antiquity, and highly interesting for 
the history of European languages; 1t 1s 
entitled the Song ot the Nibelunges; but 
its author, and the age in which it was 
written, are equally unknown. 

Several writers have undertaken to 
write the history of Arts and of Artists, 
especially that of Musicians; but few of 
their productions have so much merit as 
the Ilistory of Painting in Italy, by Ri- 

enhausen; and the Almanack of the 
Fine Arts, which contains letters and 
memoirs of artists residing in Rome, and 
edited by M. Sickler, a learned antiqua- 
rian. 

The Berlin newspaper had announced 
that the late Mr. Ritter had, previous to 
his death, retracted his opiniens on the 
Rhabdomancia, or the art of finding wa- 
ter and metals hidden in the bosom of 
the earth, by means of a wand. These 
papers have since contradicted their for- 
mer assertion, and declared that this 
otherwise learned man had persisted to 
the last in those absurdities, despised by 
all truly learned men. 

Mr. D’Aretin has been discovered as 
the author of a literary trick, which was 
announcing In a newspaper a pretended 
History of Academies, a work which does 
not exist, but by which means he had an 
opportunity of attacking the Dresden 
Academy, of which he is a member. 

Augustus !a Fontaine has given six or 
eight volumes of novels, in which he still 
reproduces his family pictures, even to 
satiety. Ini,a novel of the 2ist century, 
by Julius Voss; Novels: by Renbeck; 
and Comic Stories, by Laun, have occa- 
sioned some taik. Comic Stories have 
the most vogue. Still, however, there 
will be found in the Fair catalogue, acom- 
petent number of banditti, conjurors, and 
secret associations. In theatricals, there 
8 Hothing remarkable, 

ITALY. 

For several days towards the end of 
May, prodigivuscrowds of people thronged 
the banks of the Tiber at Rome to wit- 
ness a singular phenomenon. <A wind 
fiom Ainca had brought thither an im- 
wense swarm of locusts. These insects, 
having laid waste the country, began to 
vw ake war upon and devour one another. 
Phe weaker party betook themselves to 
slight, and being pursued by the conque- 
rors, threw themselves in myrieds into 


the Tiber, which, at times, was quite 
covered with them. 


[Aug. 1, 


AFRICA- 


By vessels arrived from Goree and 


Sierra Leone, we are enabled to state, 
that so late as the month of March last, 
considerable hopes were entertained that 
the celebrated and enterprising Mungo 
Park, so often reported to have lost his 
life, was still alive. The ship Favourite, 
of London, Captain Truman, is arrived 
at Plymouth from Goree. Previous to 
the departure of that vessel, information 
had been received at Senegal by a native 
of the Mandingo country, who accom- 
panied Mr. Park as far into the interior 
as Sego and Sansanding, that he was 
alive in the month of January. Colonel 
Maxwell, the governor of Senegal, had, 
in consequence of this information, di 
rected that a decked boat should imme- 
diately be fitted out to proceed up the 
river Senegal, for the purpose of giving 
assistance to Mr. Park in his indefatigable 


exertions in exploring the continent of 


Africa. This account is further corro- 
borated by a letter, dated in March last, 
received by a vessel from Sierra Leone, 
from Dr. Douglas, who writes as follows: 
“* Permit me to lay before you some ine 
formation respecting Mr. Mungo Park, 
which | was favoured with from an intel 
ligent Mahomedan, whom 1 metat Goree, 
and who had acted as a guide to Mr, 
Park, from the time of his landing on 
the continent of Africa to his embarka- 
tion on the Niger. He states, that the 
king of Sego had shewn much favour to 
Mr, Park, and that the report of bis 
assassination there was untrue. He had 
passed far along the Niger without any 
molestation whatever from the natives. 
My informant could not recollect the 
date of his embarkation on the Niger, 
but thinks it must be about three years 
ago. Mr. Park had taken four months’ 
provisions for himself and two followers, 
with whom he intended to proceed to 
the eastward, and onwards as far as the 
Red Sea. Some travellers, who had fal- 
len in with his guide, informed him, that 
about two or three months subsequent 
to Mr, Park’s embarkation, he had been 
severely scorched in his breast by the 
bursting of a gun while firing at some 
birds, but that he passed Tombuctoo in 
the night by water,” 
NEW HOLLAND. 

Several persons at Sydney, have begun 
to cultivatethe hop vine. A Mr. Squires, 
in the year 1808, planted two acres, 
from which he gathered five hundred 
Cwt. ofclearhops. Last year he had four 

acres 
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acres in hops, which he poled about the 
middle of November last; they continued 
to look remarkably well, the weather 
being moist and favourable uniil the. mid- 
dle of December, the perceptible growth 
of the vines being from 12 to 18 inches 
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in the course of a day and night. Seve- 
ral hot days, however, so affected the 
vines, that, though the crop was estimated 
at a ton, not more than one-third 
of that quantity was obtained. 


REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


a 


#0, this Love;’’ or, The Masqueraders! a 
Comic Opera in Three Acts, as now performing 
with universal applause @i ibe ~—e Opera. 
Writien by James Kenny, esq. Composed by 
M.P. King, esa. 105, 6d, 

YR. Kino, in the music he has 
N furnished to this opera, has af. 
forded another evidence of his talent for 
dramatic composition, The overture 
js diversified in its movements, and 
pleasant in its general effect; while the 
vocal parts of the work, though not 
stamped with any extraordinary degree 
of novelty, are conceived with ingenuity, 
and possess much character. ‘The me- 
lodies are clear and natural in their 
style ; the basses are, in general, chosen 
with judginent, and the piano-forte ac- 
sompaniment is skilfully arranged. In 
a word, the public will find in “QO, this 
Love!” seventy-nine pages of music, 
masterly as to its degree of excellence, 


and as familiar as operatical in its ge- 

neral cast. 

** The Minstrel’s Tale;” or, Alice Brand; a 
Glee and Solo. Composed and dedicated to 


Mrs. Walter Scott, by Dr. J. Clarke, of Cam- 
bridge, Se. 


_ The “ Minstrel’s Tale,” is comprised 
in four numbers, (five shillings each,) 
which now lie before us. The words 
are from Mr. Scott’s last poem, the 
“ Lady of the Lake,” and are here pre- 
sented to the public in the form (to use 
Dr. Clarke’s words) of a “Glee and 
Solo,” but more accurately speaking, ™m 
that of glees, duetts, and solos. We 
have perused the whole with a sedulous 
attention, and shall be found justified in 
awarding it our warmest praise. The 
trios possess all the science that the 
simplicity of style which the composer 

43 SO properly prescribed to himself, 
would tairly admit; and the other parts 


fre marked with an originality and. 


strength of feature, that place Dr. 
arke’s powers in this species of com- 
position very high, We should not he 
just to Mr. Phipps, the publisher, were 
we to dismiss this work without ubserv- 
gy that he has brought it out with un- 
-Gommon neatness and accuracy. 


1 


** Be a good Boy, and take care of Yourself;” 
a favourite Comic Song, sung wilh unbounded 
applause at ibe Theatre Royal Covent Garden, 
by Mr. Webb, Composed by J. Whitaker. 
This is a song of humour, and Mr. 

Whitaker may be said to have well en- 

tered into its style. In general, the air 

is so happily appropriate, that it is not 
easy to imagine that any other would 
have given the author’s meaning with the 
same force; and this we deem the first 
and highest quality in comic melody. 

A Grand March, three Allemands, and three 

Walizes, for the Pianosforte or Harp. Compo- 


sed and Inscribed to Miss Cecilia Nassier, by 
Theodore Smith, esq. 45. 


Mr. Theodore Smith is so old and fair 
a claimant upon our commendation, that 
it is with peculiar pleasure we re-enter 
upon the task of holding up his merits to 
the public. The present publication is 
every way worthy his known ingenuity 
and science. The march is bold and 
spirited, and the other pieces are sprightly 
and pleasing ; while the whole serves to 
exhibit the man of superior talent, and 
the real master. 


A Second Duet for the Harp and Piano-forie, of 
Two Pas ai as performed by the Author 
and Miss Gautherot. Composed by, and dedi» 
cated to, the Miss Gautherots, by J. Woelfi, 


esq. 65. 

Mr. Woelfli has, in this second duet, 
kept pace with the taste and knows 
ledge of effect, so fully displayed in his 
first. ~The passages are melodiously 
conceived, and the parts so judiciously 
arranged, as not ouly to set off each 
other to the highest advantage, but te 
produce a most masterly combmation, 


Blanche of Devon's Song, ‘* They bid me S! 
they vit me Pray ;’’ ibe Peasy fren the Laff 
of the Lake. Composed and <edicated to ‘Mre, 
Campbell, by Dr. Clarke, of Cambridge. 2s. 
asc and sweetness are su truly the 

characteristics of this song, that it will 

‘not, we trust, fail to highly please the 

Jovers of simplicity and nature in me- 

lody. Where the sentiment of the po- 

etry is truly given, and the ear suothed 
and gratified, fastidious must those be 
who can withhold their commendation, 


“leg 
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A Report of Diseases. 


* Tet me dies’ a Ballad. The Words by Miss 
T., ihe Music composed by T. Attwood, sq. 
as, 6d. 

Mr. Attwoud has, in the present little 
ballad, yiven the public another sample 
of his taste and fancy. The melody is 
highly pleasing, and not without some 
onginal traits, Analogy céments the 
music to the words, and a graceful and 
impressive eflect corroborates their 
union, 

** Why does my Love ber Linnet mourn?’? A 
favourite Song, Composed and Arranged with 
an Accomponrment for the Piano-forie, by Sir J. 
A. Stevenson, Mus. Doe. 15. 

Sir John Stevenson is alwavs easy and 
graceful in his melodies, but in no in- 
stance has, perhaps, been more so than 
m that now before us. The passages 
ave remarkably smooth and flowing, and 
the sentiment of the words is given wath 
no less simplicity than truth and. force. 
The Persian Dance, a favourite Air, Composed 
, end Ananged as a familiar Rondo for the Piano- 

Seria, by J. Parry, 15, Gd. 

This litle exercise for the piano. forte 
is skilfully arranged, and will not fail to 
he acceptable to young practitioners on 
that instrument. The passages lie weil 
for the juvenile hand, and the pleasing- 
ness of the effect is upon a par with the 
ease of the execution, 

“* Litle Winny Wilkin,’ a favourite Song, sung 
web unbounded applause at the Theatres 
Royal, Covent Garden and Haymarkety by Mrs. 
Liston. Composed by Mr. Whitaker. 15. 6d. 
yma litte ballad is intended as an 

effort of tumour, of which quality it is b 

fo means destitute. Mr. Whitaker has 

given te it a melody perfectly appropri- 
ate, and has accompanied it with a part 


for the piano-forte, which does much 
Credit to his taste. 


——— 
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** LT willnot have you, Harry ;”’ a favourite Comie 
Ballad, sung with great applause at Vauzball 
Gardens, by Miss Acres. Composed by Mr. W, 
T. Parke. 18. 

This is so pleasing a trifle, that we 
will ensure it the suffrage of all the lovers 
of light and airy melody, in combination 
with gay and sprightly words. 

We have to announce that John Stafe 
ford Smith, esq. (organist to his Majesty) 
is distributing proposals for publishing 
by subscription, a curious and mteresting 
collection of ancient music, cliefly con- 
sisting of melodies in canto fermo, pro- 
vencal lays, and other pristine pieces, 
produced antecedent to the invention of 
counter point; to which will be added, 
hymns and anthems, by the celebrated 
Orlando Gibbons, and other distinguished 
masters of “ the good old school.” The 
publication, we understand, will be fur 
ther enriched by selections from the 
Mass; l’Homme Armé; some very scarce 
madrigals by Adrian Willeart, Orlando 
de Lasso, Stradella, &c. up to the time 
of Bonoucini; and also with two Itahan 
songs, by Geminiani. The whole is to 
form a view of music, from the 7th to 
the 18th century; and is intended tobe 
illustrative of the Histories of Burney and 
Hawkins, and to trace the sources and 
progress of melody in the British isles. 
To turther this latter object, the whole 
will be accompanied by remarks, biogra- 
phical and critical; and every effort 18 
promi-ed to render the work worthy the 
notice of the curious and refined. The 
publication is te be dedicated to the earl 
of Dartmouth; and from our knowledge 
of Mr. Smith’s high professional quali- 
fications, we doubt not of its doing every 
honour to the talents of the editor, and 
fully justifying his lordship’s patronage. 





—_——- 





REPORT OF DISEASES, 


Under the Care of the late Senior Physician of the Finsbury Dispensary, from the 


— a 


20th of June to the 20th of July, 1810. 


eel 


HE. writer of this article finds that 
some expressions have been misun- 
derstvod which he has made use of in 
former reports, with regard to the hope- 
less nature of consumpnon, In the pas- 
Sages alluded to, he has been far fron 
Meaning that eve ry alfection of the lungs 
is necessarily fatal; or even that there 
can be no wound in thei structure w hich 
is Hot irreparable. There is a number 
of gradations in pulmonary disorder; and 
tas perhaps only in the last or penulti- 
mate singe of the disease, when it is fully 


furmed, that the signet of death is mark- 
ed upon it beyond the possibility of era- 
sure or removal, ‘There is an important 
distinction between the state of being 
conswinplive, and that of being wm a@ con- 
sumption. One who is in the posture of 
leaning over a precipice, may yet escape 
a tall, 

With regard to this malady, and more 
particularly at this season of the year, it 
may not be improper once more to re- 
peat a caution which has been often in- 
culcated, but which can never be suib- 
ciently 












1810.] 


ciently impressed, against the careless 
and too indiscriminate use of the cold 
ba:h—a fashionable remedy, which is 
much more frequently injurious than 
those who have recourse to it are in ge- 
neral aware of. There are certain cor- 
joreal irregularities which the shock of 
the cold bath may be calculated to rece 
tify, or rémove; but that a course of 
shocks should be likely to invigorate a 
feeble, or give what is called tone to a 
relaxed, constitution, is too glaringly in- 
consistent with the suggestions of ordi- 
nary sense, to harmonize with the genu- 
ine principles of medical «philosophy. 
A patient is in general to be raised to a 
state of strength from the depression of 
debility by those influences which are 
gradual and scarcely perceptible te hin- 
self, Like the air which we are con- 
stantly breathing, although. we are sel- 
dom conscious of its inspiration, or that 
process of assimilation which is every 
hour going-on in the body, without our 
being aware of it. Bathing in the sea, 
where bathing at all is advisable, is for 
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the most-part more beneficial, and less 
liable to be attended with danger or ins 
convenience than the ordinary cold bath, 
principally, if not entirely, because the 
temperature being higher, the transition 
from one element into another is less 
violent in the former case tham in the 
latter. As to the saline particles, or any 
of the chemical constituents upon which 
are supposed to.depend, in a great mea- 
sure, the virtue of other baths of medi- 
cinal celebrity, they can scarceiy nave 
any important effece upon the body dirs 
ing the usual period of its immersion. 

Regarding, as it seems reasunatble to 
do, the act of bathing as beneficial only 
so far as it performs the otfice of ablue 
tion, it will appear that the utility of 
every species of waiter is equal in refers 
ence to external application. 

July 25, 1810, J. Reco, 
Grenville-street, Brunswick-square. 





Erratum.—No. 200, p. 589, for centripetal, 
read ** centrifugal.”* 
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FRANCE, 
‘Report to the Emperor.——Paris, Fuly 1, 1810. 


I HAVE the honour to lay before your Ma- 
1» Jesty an act of the King of Holland, dated 
he 3d inst. by which that monarch declares, 
that he abdicates the crown in favour of his 
eldest son, leaving, according to the constitu- 
tion, the regency to the Queen, and establish- 
€3 4 council of regency composed of his minis- 
ters, Such an act, sire, ouzht not to lave-ap- 
Peared without a previous concert with your 
Majesty. It can have no force without your 
approbation. Qught your Majesty to confirm 
the disposition taken by the King of Holland? 

he union of Belgium with France, has 
destroyed the independence of Holland. Her 
system has necessarily become the same with 
that of France. She is obliged to take part 
in all the maritime wars of France, as if she 
by one.of her provinces. Since the creation 
) Aa arsenal of the Scheldt, and the annex- 
n4e to France of the provinces composing 
ee 1 peaatee 4 of the mouths of the Rhine, 
= t “1 Mouths of the Scheldt, the com- 
wane existence of Holland lias become pre- 
ot “a — merchants of Antwerp, Ghent, 
ae dleburgh, who can, without any re- 
nin " extend their Speculations tu the ex- 
: les of the empire, of which they form 
which gs necessarily carry on the commerce 

te pomp (ramsacted. Rotterdam and 
7. are already on the verge of ruin; 
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these cities having lost the commerce of the 
Rhine, which goes direct, by the new frén- 
tier, to the ports of the Scheldt, passing 
through the Biesboch. The part of Holland 
which is still alien to the empire, is deprived 
of the advahtages enjoyed by the part united 
thereto. Compelled, nevertheless, to make 
common cause with France, Holland will 
have to suvport the charges of this allowance, 
without reapiag any of its-benefiis, Holland 
is sunk under the weight of her public debt, 
which amounts to between 85 and 90 millions, 
that is to say, a fourch more than the debt of 
the whole empire; and if a reduction had 
been projected by the government of the couns 
try, it would not have been in its power to 
give a guarantee for tle inviolabiiity and pers 
manence of such a measure, inasmuch as the 
debt, if even reduced to 3G millions, would 
still be beyond the actual means and ability 
of that country. It is estimvated Holland 
pays triple the sum that France pays. The 
people groan under the weight of 23 distinct 
descriptions of contributions. -The Dutch 
nation sinks wnder its contributions, and can 
no longer pay them. Nevertheless, the nes 
gessary expences of the government require 
that this burden should be eugmented. The 
budget fer the marine amounted, in 18094 
to three millions only of florins, a sum 
scarcely sufficient to pay the adwnistrators, 
the officers, and seamen, and to defray. the 
expence of the arsenals, end which has not ad~ 
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m'tted of the equ'pment of a single ship of 
war. To p-ovide for the armamert ordered 
in 1810, and which is the minimum of the 
naval force necessary for the defence of Hol- 
land, triple that sum would be requisite. The 
war budg.t has scarcely afforded a sufficiency 
for maintaining the fortresses and 16 battalions; 
and whilst two branches of such importance 
ere so far from having what is necessary for 
supporting the honour and dignity of irde- 
pendence, the interest of the public debt has 
ceased to be paid. “It is more than a year and 
ahalfinarrear. If, in such a state of things, 
your Majesty maintain the recent dispositions, 
by assigning to Holland a provisional govern- 
ment, you will only be prolonging her painful 
agony. If the government of a Prince, in 
the vigour of life, has le‘t the country in so 
distressed a situation, what can be expected 
from a long minority? Ie cannot, therefore, 
be saved but by a new order of things. The 
perivdot the power and prosperity o Holland, 
was when it tormed part of the greatest mo- 
narchy then in Europe. Her incorporation 
with the great empire is the only stable con- 
djtion in which Holland can henceforth re- 
pose from her sufferings and long vicissitudes, 
and recover her ancient prosperity. Thus 
ou ht your Majesty to decide in favour of such 
an union, for the ioterest, nay mote, for the 
sa'vation ot Holland, She ought to be asso- 
ciated im our blessings, as she bas been asso- 
ciated in our calamities. But another interest, 
still more imperiously indicates to your Majesty 
the co duct which you ought to adopt. Holand 
is, in fact, a shoot from the French territory ; 
I conitutes w portion of soil necessary to 
Compiete the form of the empire. To become 
fuli master of the Rhine, your Majesty should 
a vance to the Zuyder seas By this means, 
ali the rivers which have their source in 
France, or which wash the frontiers, will be- 
long to you 4s tur as the sea. To leave the 
mouths of your rivers in the possession of 
Strapgers, would, in fact, sire, confine vour 
power to an ill-limited monarchy, instead of 
erecting am imperial throne. To leave in the 
power of foreigners the mouths of the Rhine, 
the Meuse, and the Scheldt, would be tanta. 
mount 'o submitting your laws to them; it 
wouldrender your manulactures and commerce 
dependent on the powers who should be in 
possessix n of those mouths; it would admit a 
foreign influence in that which is wost im- 
portant to the happiness of your sudjects. 
Jie anncxation of Holland is still neccessary 
to meanprers the system of the emp re, parti- 
eularly since the British Orders in Council of 
N vember, 1607, Twice since that period 
Your meajesty has been obliged to close your 
Cusium-Nouses to the trade of Holiand, in 
COucgrence of which, Holland was isolated 
from the empire and the continent. After 
tu. peace of Vienna, it wasin your Majesty's 
eo tempiavon to annex this kingdom. You 
were ia.uced CO 4uancon this idea trom con. 


Secretory that no lunge: exist. You agreed 





with reluctance to the treaty of the 14th 
March, which aggravated the calamities of 
Holland, without meeting any one view of 
your Majesty. The obstacle which»prevented 
it, has now disappeared of itself. Your Ma- 
jesty owes it to your empire to take advantage 
of a circumstance which so naturally leads 
tothe union. There can be none more fa- 
vourable for the execution of your projects 
Yoar M:jesty hes established at Antwerp a 
powerful arsenal. The astonished Scheldt 
swells with pride to behold 20 vessels of the 
first rate bearing your Majesty's flag, and pro- 
tecting its shores, that were tormerly scarcely 
visited by some trading vessels. But the 
great designs of your Majesty in this respect, 
cannot be fully accomplished except by the 
union of Holland. It is necessary to complete 
so astonished a creation. Under your Majes- 
ty’s energetic government, the ensuing year 
will not terminate before, by calling into ac. 
tion the maritime resources of Holland, a 
fleet of 40 sail of the line, and a great nume- 
ber of troups, shall be assembled in the Schelde 
and Texel, to dispute with the British govern 
ment the sovereignty of the sea, and repel its 
unjust claims, So that it is not the interest 
of France alone that calls for this union: it 
is that of continental Europe, who applies tu 
France to repair the losses of her marine, and 
combat, on her own element, the enemy of 
the prosperity of Europe; whose industry it 
his not been able to stifle, but whose cum- 
munications it obstructs by its insolent claims, 
and the vast number of its ships of war. 
Finally, the union of Holland augments the 
empire, in rendering more Close the frontiess 
she defends, and in adding to the security of 
its arsenals and docks. It enriches it by an 
industrious, thrifty, and laborivus people, 
who will add to the stock of public wealth, 
in increasing their private fortunes. ‘There 
ave no people more estimable, or better adapte 
ed to derive benefit from the advantages which 
the liberal policy of your government affords 
to industry. France could nut have made a 
more valuable acquisition, The annexation 
ef Holland to France, is the necessary con 
sequence of the union of Belgium. It com- 
pletes your Majesty’s empire, as well as the 
executiun of your system of war, politics, 
andtrade. Itis the first, buta necessary step, 
towards the restoration of your navy 3 in fact, 
it is the heaviest blow which your Majesty 
could inflict upon England. As tothe young 
Prince, Who is so tiear to your Majesty, he has 
already felt che effects of your good wilh 
Ycu have bestowed on him the grand duchy 
of Berg. He has therefore no occasion fer 
any new establishment. I have the honour 
to propose to your Majesty the project of the 
following decree. [ am, &c. 
‘““CHAMPAGNY, Duke of Cadore.” 
Extract from tbe Registers of the Ojpce of s¢ 
Secretary of State, 
Palace of Rambouiliet, July 9, 1810. 
We, Napoleon, Emperor of the French, 


King 









1810. 


King of Italy, Protector of the Confederation 
of the Rhine, Mediator of the Swiss Confe- 
deration, &c. have decreed, and do hereby de- 
cree, as toilow: 

Title I Art. 1. Holland is united to 
France. —2. The city of Amsterdam shall be 
the third city of the empire.—3. Holland 
shall have six senators, six deputies to the 
council of state, 25 deputies to the legis- 
lative body, and two Judges in the court of 
cessstion.——4. The officers by sea and land, 
ef whatever rank, shall be confirmed in their 
employments. Commissions shall be deli- 
vered to them, signed with our hand. The 
royal guard shall be united to our imperial 
guard. 

Title 1].—Of the Administration for 1810. 
= 5. The Duke of Placentia, arch-treasurer 
of the empire, shall repair to Amsterdam in 
the capacity of our lieutenant general. He 
shall preside in the council of ministers, and 
attend tothe dispatch of business His func- 
tions shall cease the Isto° January, 1811, 
the period whicn the French administration 
shall commence.—6. All the public function- 
aries, of whatever rank, are confirmed in 
their employments. 

Title 111.—Of the Finances.—7. The pre- 
s¢nt contributions shall continue to be levied 
until the Ist of January, 1611, a: which pe. 
riod the country shall be eased of that burden, 
and the impos's put on the same footing as for 
the rest of the empire.——8. The budget of 
receipts and disbursements shall be submitted 
to our approbation before the ist of August 
next. Only one-third of the present aisount 
vf intereet upon the public debt shall be car- 
ried to the account of expenditure for 1810. 
The interest of the debt for 1808 and 1809, 
not yet paid, shall be reduced to one-third, 
and charged on the budget of 1810.—9. The 
custom-houses on the frontier, other than 
those of France, shall be organized under the 
superintendance of our director-general of the 
Custom-houses, The Dutch custom- houses 
shall he incorporated therewith. ‘The line of 
Custom-houses now on the French frontier, 
shall be kept up until the ist of January, 
181 1, when it shall be removed, and the com= 
Munication of Holland with the empire be 
free—10 The colonial produce, actually in 
Holland, shail remain iu the hands of the 
yar Upon paying a duty of 50 per cent. 
a valerean A declaration of the amount 

. - be made before the 1st of September, 
atlarthest. The said merchandize, upon pay- 
went of the duties, may be imported into 
fance, and circulated through the whcle ex- 

tent of the empire, . 

: = IV. 11. There shall be at Amsterdam 
“ _— administration, presided over by one 
the = ae of state, which shall have 
aie ba er of, and the necessary 
a ¢tor, the repairs of the dikes, 

T; 8, and other public works. 

ie: 12. In the course of the present 
» there shall be nominated, by the 
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gislative body of Holland, a commission of 
15 members, to proceed to Paris, in order te 
constitute a council, whose business shall be 
to regulate definitively ail that relates to the 
public and local debts, and to conciliate the 
principles of the uniyn with the localities and 
interests of the country.—13. Our ministers 
are charged with the execution of the present 
decree. (Signed) 
By the Emperor NaAPoOLeon. 
(Signed) The Minister Secreta'y of State, 
H. B. Duke of Bastano. 

Holland, in consequence of the above, has 

since annexed to France! 


HOLLAND. 

The King of Holland has abdicated 
his Throne, and on the occasion he pub- 
lished the following declaration: 

** Louis Napoleon, by the grace of God, and 
the constitution of the kingdom, King of 
Holland, constable of France. ‘To ail those 
who may see or hear, or read these presents, 
Health. 

‘* Hollanders.——Being convinced that no- 
thing more for your interest or your welfare 
can be effected by me, but, on the contrary, 
considering myself as an obstacle which may 
prevent the good-will and intentions of my 
brother towards this country, I have resigned 
my rank and royal dignity in favour of my 
eldest son, Napoleon Louis, and of his brother, 
Prince Charles Louis Napoleon. 

‘s Her Majesty, the Queen, being of right, 
and according to the coustitution, regent of 
the kingdom, the regency shall, till her arrie 
va}, be vested in the council of ministers. 

“ Holiandess.—Never shail 1 forget so 
good and virtuous a people as you are: my 
last thought, as well as my last sigh, shall 
be for your happiness. On leaving you, I 
cannot sufliciently recommend to you to re- 
ceive well the military and civil officers of 
France. This is the only means to gratify 
his Majesty the Emperor, on whom your fate, 
that of your children, and that of your whole 
country, depends. And aow, as ill-will and 
calumny can no longer reach me, at least so 
far as relates to you, I have a well-founded 
hope that you will at length find the reward 
for all your sacrifices, and for all your mage 
nanimous firmuess. 

‘Louis NAPOLEON. 

«+ Done at Haarlem, July 1, 1810." 


ITALY. é 

Strong symptoms of dissatisfaction have 
been manirtested throughout the Papal States, 
and which the digniiied clergy are Susp cted 
of promoting, has rendered it necessary lor 
the governor to collect in the vicinity of 
Rome an armed force of 26,000 men, Many of 
the French troops were, until lately, quartered 
upon the inhabitants, but in consequence of 
the numerous assassinations which this dise 

grsion occasioned, it was abandone«, and the 
cathedrals, and other public buildings, have 
been converted inte barracks tor their use. 


AMEKIGAs 
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AMERICA. 

American papers to the 20th ult. have been 
received. The correspondence between Mr. 
Pinkney and the Marguis Wellesley, as also 
that between General Armstrong and the 
Duke of Cadore, have been puolished; the 
Jatter place in the strongest light the violence 
and injustice of the French goveroment. 
Indeed, while Champagny the French minister 
was neyociating, Buonaparte and his friend 
Murat, sell the vessels which are the subject 
of neg ciation, and pocket the money. The 
justification given of such a proceeding by 
Champegny is, that it was a reprisal upoa 
America for her non-intercourse laws——but 
the absurdity of this reply is apparent, since 
the vetsels were scized in February and March 
last ; whereas Buonaparte had known ot the 
non intercourse law nine months betore, and 
had apparently approved of it.” This conduct 
juduces General Armstrong to remark upon 
the more equitable treatment sustained by his 
country from England than from France. 
** Surely,” says he, ** if it be the duty of the 
United States to resent the theoretical usurpa- 
tions of the British Orders of November 1807, 
it cannot be less their duty to comolain of the 
daily and practical outrages on the part of 
France.” Charopagny does not reply to this 

We know not wirat may be the de- 
termination of the American government at 
this crisis; but from a review of the whole 
ot the documents it appears to us, that whe- 
ther they make war upon France or not, 
France is actually making war upon them in 
the only way she can; for, as to capturing 
their vesse!s upon the high seas, that she is 
unable to do through our intervention :- she 
can therefore Wut seize them when they are 
dccoyed within her reach. 

Lravate letters trom NewYork tothe 2Cth, 
mention that 


yemark. 


the executive government 
would require the assistance ot Congress, and 
that either the embaryo must be removed, or 
e strait system Of LOoNn-Intercourse adupted. 
It is alleged, that it is impussible to bri 1g 
Great Britain and France to any amicable ne- 
gociation, and that therefore it will be expe- 


diene te 


» shew them the imperious necessity 
Of such an astangement, dy georiving them 
or the pro¢uce cf the Republican territories. 
The avsurdity ef goirg to war with Eurcpe, 
in the present Condition of the United Szates, 
is Ly all parties a kowledged. 

DIPLOMATIC 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
Prom Cre? 


eet f , 
sarmisireng fo Afr. P inkney.<—< 


Parts, January 25, 1810, 

A letter trom Mir Secretary Smith, of the 
Ast of December last, made it My Guty to ine 
guire of his t acCilency the Duke of Cadore, 
what were the Conditions to which his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor would annul his decree 
commoenty cailed the Berlin decree » aad whe- 
ther, if Great Uritain revoked ner biuckades 
of a date anterior to that decree, his Majese 


woulo consent to revoke the said decree > i. 
* 


these questions 1 have this cay received the 





. 
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following answer, which I hasten to convey 
to you by a special messenger : 
Answer.—T he only condition required for 
the revocation by his Majesty the Emperor, 
of the decree of Berlin, will be a previous 
revocation by the British government of her 
blockades of France, or part of France (such 
as that from the Elbe to Brest, &c.) of a 
date anterior to the aforesaid decree.—I have 
the honour to be, with very high respect, 
Sc. (Signed) 
JOHN ARMSTRONG; 
Foreign Office; March 2. 
Srr.—T have the hosour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your note of the 15th ult. whe- 


ther any, and if any, what blockades of 


France, instituted by Great Britain during 

the present war, before the 1st day of Janu- 

ary, 1807, are understood by his Majesty's 
government to-be in force? I have the hoe 
nour to acquaint you, that the coast, riverss 
aud ports, from the river Elbe to Brest,» both 
inclusive, were notified to be under the re- 
strictions of blockade, with certain modifica- 
tions, on the 16th of May, 1806; and that 
these restrictions were afterwards compre- 
hended in Order of Council of the 7th of Jas 
nuary, 1807, which order is still in force. 

(Signed) WELLESLEY. 

illiam Pinkney, esq. 

Extract of a Letter from General Armstrong 
to Mr. Smith, dated Paris, April 4, 1810. 
Atter seven weeks detention in England, 

the John Adams has at length got back to 

France. She arrived in the roads of Havre 

on the 28th ult. 

I intormed Mr. Champagny first, that Mr. 
Pinkney bad not been able to send by this con- 
veyance the resuit of his application to the 
British government concerning the blockades 
of France prior to the Berlin decree; but 
that he hoped to be able to send it in a few 
days by another conveyance; and second, that 
it he (Mr. Champagny) had any thing to 
communicate which would have the etfect of 
changing the present relations of the two 
countries, and which he wished to be early 
known to the government of the United 
States, he would do well to let me know it 
within 2% hours, as the messenger would 
leave Paris within that time.’ To this mes- 
sage [ received from him the following ane 
swer: That ‘for many days past nothing in 
the uature of business, and unconnected with 
the marriage of theEmperor, could be transact= 
ed: and that for some days to come the same 
Cause of deiay would continue to operate ; 
that my letters were still before the Emperor, 
a co that he would seize the first moment te 
get some decision in relation tothem.” ‘Thus 
you See every thing is yet in air. 

Extract of a Letter from General Armstron 
to Mr. Smith, dated Paris, April 7, 1810. 

St ee lett Paris two days ago for 
: » Whence he goes to Compeigne, 

- where iie will remain tii Saster. it is not 

Probavie that J shai} have aa answe- to my 


propesitions 


Ae 
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propositions till he returns to Paris. The day 
before he set out he gave me a ship to carry 
myself and family to the United States. The 
minister recommended that 1 should not pin 
mi self down to a day as to departure, as cir- 
cumstances might make it proper for me to 
stay somewhat longer than I new intended. 
The treaty between France and Holland was 
ratified the 30th March, and will be publish- 
ed this day in Holland. I am assured that it 
contains the following article: 

«« All the merchandize conveyed into the 
ports of Holland on board American vessels, 
since the ist day of January, 1809, shall be 
put under sequestration, subject to the dis. 
position of France, according to circumstances, 
and the political relations with the United 
States.” 

You will learn by a decree of the king of 
Naples, that he has put liis gains beyund the 
reach of negociation, The ports of Prussia 
are open to our commerce. Avoid both 
Prussia and Denmark till you have other 
assurances. , 

Paris, April 16, 1810.—Sir, the John 
Adams being yet detained, I am able to in- 
form you, that on the 11th instant the em- 
peror directed the sale of all.the American 
vessels taken in the ports of Spain, and that 
the money arising therefrom should be placed 
in his caisse private. He has also refused to 
give up the Hero, and has ordered that the 
case be brought before the Council of Prizes, 
where condemnation necessarily awaits it. 
} send a copy of a note upon which this last 
order was taken, and another relating to our 
business at Naples; and am, sir, with very 

high consideration, your most ubedient, and 
very humble servant, 

Hon. R. Smith, Fe. JOHN ARMSTRONG, 

» SOUTH AMERICA, 

On the 19th of April the Provinces of 
the Caraccas, declared themselves inde- 
pendant of Old Spain, in the following 
proclamation : 

It has pleased Almighty God, to grant 
to every country alike, the natural right of 
us Own sovertignuty; ---~-- <<... - 

These provinces, planted by Spain, fos- 
tered and protected by her power, have, and 
of right, ought to have submitted to her 
guidance and direction during the period of 
their infancy, when, from imbecility and 
Weakness, they were incapable of their own 
8overnment and protection. 

But Spain, deprived of her king by the 
unparalleled perfidy of the Emperor of the 
_—— her European States vanquished 
oy his treackery and his arms, and the 
ancient, lawtul, and acknowledged govern- 
on he the country, destroyed by the 
then ee of his sanguinary policy, 
for eimieatan an reason, right, nor justice, 
that hus & our dependance on a power 
mt ane existence but in memory ; policy 
chee preservation, therefore, demand 

~ We should provide for ovr common 
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safety, and the protection of these provinces, 
by taking into our hand the natural sove- 
reignty of our country. 

The period has at length arrived, when 
these United Provinces possess buth the 
strength and the power to protect themselves, 
With a population of nine millions of inhabi- 
tants, with an extent of fertile territory 
superior to any empire on.the globe, and 
abounding with all the riches that bounteous 
nature ever bestowed on the human race, it 
would be contrary to sound policy in the 
present state of the world, to submit, and we 
are determined no longer to submit te the 
domination of any European or foreign power 
whatever. 

For whilst a lawful government existed 
in Spain, and her legitimate king sat upon 
her throne, we have ever been loyad to his 
person, and faithful to his government; and 
our treasures have been the only support of 
the European monarchy and its allies, 
whilsc we had no interest whatevey, and cur 
country drained of those riches which nature 
has bestowed upon the inhabitants of Ame- 
rica, for their own happiness, support, an@ 
defence. 

Under these considerations, to prevent the 
inevitable and ruinous consequences of fallin 
under the yoke of the Emperor of the French, 
the tyrant of Europe, and the oppressor of 
Spain, We, the Spanish Provinces in Ame- 
rica, declare ourselves a free, sovereign, 
and incependant people, not acknowledging 
the domination of any power on earth, ree 
fusing submissiva, and denying and repelling 
the authority of whatever nation may, 
attempt dominion over us. This we unani- 
mously engage and pledge ourselves to maine 
tain and support with our lives, eur fortunes,’ 
and our sacred honours, Calling upon every 
inhabitant of the provinces to aid and supe: 
port in carrying into effect this our laudable 
and just resolution, and establishing for oure 
selves and our posterity, a free, equitable, 


and i:dependent government, that shall | 


secure our happiness, and give us a place of 
honour and sespect among the independant 
nations of the earth. 

And we do earnestly entreat ail foreign 
Nations to gurantee our independence, and 
to favour us with such alliance and assistance 
as may enable us to de‘eat the designs uf the 
enemics of our country. 

By thus disavowing our dependence on 
Spain, we solemnly appeal to heaven for the 
rectitude of our intentions, and we co protest 
before the sacred Majesty of God himself, 
that in ali our measures we have ever hen 
actuated by motives pure and honoura.cy 
and that we have no other design in view 
than the preservation of ourse:vrs, ang the 
protection of our common country. And we 
do most humbly supplicute thac Being who 
decides the fate of nations, to smile on our 
exe:tions, and to bless and protect this our 


new eétablished empire. 
ALPHMALETICAL 
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1 [Aug. 1, 


Aurnantticat Trst of Bankrurtcres ard Divrpenns, announced between 
tae uth of Jane aud the woth of July, extracted from the London 
Gudtiits. 


er 


(The Sole tor*s Names are between Parentheses.) 


nanoT }Romae arket Deeping Lincoln, innhs Ider. 

A Larebert and Sor. riatton Garden, and Charlies and 
Por'tc«s tracard 

Abi) Fo e@eric. Ingram court Fenchurch street, mere 
chant (Pearce, ‘ater offer row oe 

Aldriage \haries. Aluerfgate Meet, flatter. (Silver, 
A de ferte ret i 

Allrneye Ben rd, Nathworth, Glouceter, clothicr, 
(- wan, S@¢w Batnenai tre et , 

Ariptrong Francis, Saliba y ttreet, strand, wine-mer- 

» chant. (W.fiDrough, Warnfurd cowit, Phrogmorion 
Rreet. : , 

Afiton Thomas Portfea, linen-craper- (Wiltfaire 
and olton, B oad Mrect 

Bache or Jone and jofeph Petvil, Larkal! place, Surry, 
carpenter. Pisce Clifford s lan, - 

Bais Jinn ‘wry. Sunol, Cariicr. (ickering, Stapie’s 
fin. and Archer, Maiden ail, Suffolk 

Bamto d Somuc!t Pauly Hxeter, and Chudierehy factor. 
(fucner. Exeter, and cCodett, Chamecy jane 

Barns Witham, fen. R«chforoyg Eficx, barge mafor. 
Ma gail, Marw.ck iquare 

Bartctt | t ph, Colyten, Devon bag maker. (Diby, 
érvdport, ant Jeokins, James aud Abbort, New aun 

Back ‘suthony, Oxfora Areet, sadclere (Hunt, Surry 
Ureet. Strand 

Berjsinin Benlamin. lave of Chatham, but now in the 
Kivy 3 cemh, giaf. ano chinasman, (howard and 
Airaham Jewry treet 

Blakey thomas acd jebn, Live pooi, merchants. (Grif- 
Bch and blinde, .iverpurs «2 ¢@ Windle, john freer, 
Beatord row 

Blandy Edwa'd, Lincombe and Widcombe, Soirerfet, deae 
ver.) Frowd, “ele fircet Linevins inn 

Bioore joha, Lucdcgate bill _sectualler ) bell and Broe 
orick, Bowlane Cheapiue 

Benksr WY iitamy, Pickard «eweemb and John Siffon, Can- 
aw treet, fle hat-manutacturers, (Swann, \cw 
Bafinghell Riect 

Booth jonas, Northen, Cheler, corn-fagor, and John 
Smith Liverpool, corm merchant. (Windle, John 
@. cet, Bestird row, avd Gerirhth nd Hinde, Liver pout 

Bowkr Geurge “-augh oo. Mancheder, hat manufacfurer. 
(Willis, Pairthorm, and Clarke, Warnfotd court, and 
Meflop. @iamheiter 

Bowies Wi iam, thomas Ogden and George Wyn ham, 
New Sa ur, Wilts. Backers. (mudding, Salitbury 
acd Villeti, Middic Temple lane 

Bow cs Wititem, Thomas Oxcev and George Wyrdham, 
wf Now Serum, and james Barrow, of >Raticcou y, 
Vorfit bakers. \Hu@aing Sadisbury and Milletr, 
middie Tenpk tare. 

Brickwoot john, thu. and jun. John Rainoer, Wihiam 
Morgan, and jJoteph Starkey, Lombard street, 
bankers. (Parnther and Sov, London itreet, Feu- 
Church freet. 

Briggsa Luke. London Road, $f. George's helds, foe 
maker, and Coltham green, Miauletex, foap manu- 
faCiurer. Fitches and sampion, Swithin's lane 

Brewe Richard, jun. Battie bricge, painter and glazier. 
(Mamiitos, Lavitock row. Covert garden 

Backaci Withom, Kirby Greet, Matton garden, watch- 
Manufacturer.’ Urchare, Hatton garden 

~~ 6 # Langicy, Herts. carpenter, (Falcon, 

em 

Bwhidee William Cennce freet, umberelia-manufacturer, 
(Chapuian and Stevens, St Milered’s court, Poultry 

Butcher Nathawicel, St. Martin's le-Graad, viciualler. 
Chrtfis, halborn court. Gray's inn 

Carr Georr and porn, Sucfie'd, grocers 
~¢eia, and syvke 

@usaw ics . 


_\ Brookfield, 

ad Knowies, New inn 

(horas and Thomas Newfom, Norton Falgate, 

gr Ucchs, “ tibagie, jot. Lora Mayor's Court office, 
Bojal Exchange. 

Coles Wiliam, Mu cing lame, brokcr. 
bel Sabnrball Oreet 

Ceoitctel Remund, jun, Vine aitree™, Liquorpond freer, 
bacun Mecivham ) Nemmond, Hatt. n ga den 

Crampton Wiiiam Beck; ham, Notts. hort -dealer, 
(@.Qer, Gainsborough, and Warrand ani \.0 d, Cas- 
te court, Budge now 


qra <i at & i¢€., b. ter, tr erchar t. (Abbott, Olu 


( Walton Girdler’s 


Brac. + Quo Ki odal. Exciter 
cre Jie, Halicfwoth, Suffole, plumber. \White 
= Wis wR, Meltiwerth aad Pogb, Barnard rect, 
Da * * ‘ ' ( Mi 
a 1 Cibampron, tailor. (Doed, Bitiiter 
Davies, Ja Boica. Mowmouth shire, merchant (Wik 
> sims, 6 Lim tquar .and Lvaos, Newport 
Ohm Ulset ae, sier. u stk sh phkeeper. (Granger 
ts , : bas sin . 
Pes » tN ~ Ti sO ry. DP rat, dDrewer, (Cosper 
aa iwec bh, Sar pice butl@imes, Chancery lane 
~ 7 .  \ lism Banks, Poultry, haters, 
oa . 4aic ne ttrand 
‘ : lie - ¥ aMneld, Dev 
aebas Gea EE tvom, cattle dealer, 


wit., Kew ioe, ane Mewunec:, Exster, 





Dyfon, Spencer. Hedderseld, York, merchant. (Ste 
phenfon, Holmfrth and Battye, Chancery lane. 

Earnthaw Thomas, Smithey Kivg: “Wkfone, York, corn 
dealer.) Kine, Caftie treet, Holborn 

Eaton Samuel, Dover, brandy merchant. (Cobb, Clee 
ment’s inn ' 

Ealiwoud James. tiggett, York calico maker. (Pare 
tington, Mancheiter. and Hurd, la ee: Tempie. 

Eeces, «Francis, Ctifpin treet, epital-fielcs, draper. 
(James, Dowgate hill 

Egerton £ackicl. Duval’s lane, Middlefex, Turkey-mer 
chaet. (Millward, Stag lane, tondon 

Ellis ®:chard, Earle ftreet, slackfriars, provifion-broker. 
(Rryan, Copthall court 

Fanthaw John Liverpool. dealer in earthenware. (Bad- 
deley, verle ftreet, Lincoln's inn and. Griffin, Hanley. 

Fauldirg William, Hull, grocer. (Edmunds, Lincoln's 
inn, an@ Haire, bull . 

Field “i liam, North Green, Worfhip ftreet, chip hat mae 
nufacturer- (Harding, Prim of ftreet, Bithopfgate 

Ficid William, Trowbricge, Wilts. innholder. (Willams, 
ked Licn fquare, and Williams and Suth, Trowbridge 

Foriter William, Carburton «rect, Fitzroy fquare, co che 
m vker. (Langley, Plumtree ftrert, Bicom<bury 

Gafkell Yhomas, Bruton ftreet, Berkeley tquare, linens 
draper. (Collins and Wa'tier, Spital fquare 

Gouwin Thomas, Queen treet, Cheapfice, merchant, 
(Hartley, New Bridge ftreet 

Haritz John, (imehouse. timber-merchan’.  (Evitt and 
Roxon, Naydou fyuare Fe 

Harsies John, Portiea, dealer and chapman. (Rivers, 
Garlick hill 

Hartis Richard, Oxford, fthup-keeper. (Moore, Bow 
lane, Che apaae 

Harrifon William. Charlotte (treet, Rathbone place, victu- 
air. (Cuppage and Rice, Jermyn treet 

Mart George Wovutbridge, Suffolk. brewer, (Rrame 
and Notcut, Ipfwich. and Fiexney, Chancery lane 

Harvey Wiliam Chifwell @reet, currics.  (Uwenard 
Hicks, Vartlett’s Buildings 

Hipvius Johny Albion treet, Blackfriars road, merchant. 
(Kearfey and Spur, Bi pizate ftreet 5 

Jameifi.nijothn, Liverpoo!, flip broker. (Davis, Liverpool. 
and Mecduwcicft, Gray's inn 

Jarvis James, tath, victuailer. (Highmore, Buf lane, 
Canpon sireet, and Wingate, Bath* 

Jones Anne, *t. James's stree, millinery. (Denton and 
Barker, Gray’s inn 

Jones Daniel, Pontypool. Monmouthhhi:e, liquor-m*rchante 
Chitturd, Briflel. and Tarrant Chancery lace 

Jordon Thomas, Kath, linen-d aper. ‘dhephard and 
Addington, Bedford row 5 -hepperd, Bath 5 and Clarke 
and Som, Briitel 

Jukes, George Morfs, Gofport baaker. (Bofwell, St. 
Michzel’s alley. Coraidli . 

Jukes Edward, Gofport, merchact.  (Bofwell, St. Mis 
chacl’s Al ey 

Jukes Edward. John Langley, and Goorge Morfs ee 
Gotpur:, bankers. (Wedde 1, Gofport, aup Lrigtts 
Fiiex freet, strand ‘ 

Killick Richard Southampton, upho'ferer. (Vizard and 
Hutchingfon, New Sjuare, Lincoln s ion 

Knight William and Wilvam Bucknell, Kirby @reet, Hate 
tun Garden, watch manufafturers. (Orchars, hatte 
garden te 

Luger Richard, late of Cortywell’s felds, St. George's in the 
Eeft, cealer in cals. now a prisoner, in Newgare, 
(Reeks, Wellciof? fyeare 

Lewis eter Roynon, and jofeph Jackfon, Strand, filke 
mercers. ( Ruffencourt Alwer fgate ftreet ’ 

Lioyd Samvel, Manchetter, dry falter. (Swain, Stevens 
aud Maples, Old Jewry, and Whiteley, Birmingham 

Lund Charles Lewis, Ausin Friars, infuranceebroke”s 
(Harriton, Crown court. fhreadneeth ttr et 

Magenis Daniel, late of Ciiffurd’s inn patlage. but now in 
the gual of Ludgate,victualler. (Brown Puading ave 

Maltby Rowland, Mortimer tireet, money fcrivenct. 
Humphries. Clement's inn 

Marthail le: jamin, + eominter Down, Semerfet, v-Gualler. 
are aud Adlington, Bedford row, and Jamits, 

rity 
M'Dunad Jammety Woolwich, vidtualler. 
ecinp. 
Melto. Witiam, Manch. ter. vidtvaller. (Hurd, Tempie 
_ aud Bawamms. mancheiter 

Misé.churft Mathew, Wigau, fancafter, corn and flour 

dealer. Grifith and Hinde, Liverpool and Winales 
_ Jono, fireet Beatura sow 

Mineay sophia and © hom.s, and Philip Nott, Smithfield, 
bank fs. (Barrows and Vincent, Bafinghall trreet 

Morgan Evan, New bridge, MonmouuthSire th op-keeper. 
Panic $. Brittol. avd Pearfon s, remple 

Moze!; Maurice Lewis. Liverpool, merchant, (Higfuon 

, a's athinfin, Manchetter, and Ebis, Chancery lave 

Newcanibe Joba, Excter, vidtuailer. | Williams and 

Frince’s @:vet, Bedford row, and Buwrivgs 


(Pearfon, 


Nichols Robert, Norwich, w olicn draper. (simpten 
anc? Rackham, Norwich ang W indus, fony aud Huita- 
Way, Chancery lare. 

— helm Johu, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, cotton and fiik 
TUnMAME smanufacturer e 
aeeneton + (Fieté, Church-peffage, 


Norten 








Norton Aaron, Prlever Ore Blackfriars, dealers (Reilly, 
-rew, Fimlico 
olan’ be Exeter, flouremerchant, (Williams, 
Aatin Friars, and Turner Exeter. 

Pearfon William, Chifweli Greet, paper-hanger, (Prior, 
Copthall court la 
Pesiun Paul, Couston common, Notts innholder. 

(Fither, Gainsborough, sed War,and and Wood, Cattle 
vgurt Budge row 
pooner Thomas and Henry Mayo, Ball alley, Lombard 
treet, merchants. | (Barrow, Threadneedle ftreet 
Perkiis john, Queen’s Mreet,  Cheapfide, ftationer. 
(Ruffell, Lant #reet, Southwark 
Peters Jan, Portsmouth, merchant. (Annefley and 
Bennett, Angel court, Throgmorton treet 
Phillips : avid, Saittol, naberdather. (Whitcombe and 
King, Serjean’’s inn, Flect treet, and Frankis. Briftol 
Tickiman Richard. Dockhead, Surry, china and giafs-man, 
(Naylors, Great Newport ftrcet 
Pickfley William. Exeter, !inen-draper, (Turner, Excter 
and Collett, Chancery bane 
Reed William, ‘outhend, Effex, apothecary, (Hunt, 
Warwick court, Holborn ‘ : 
Revell George, Poplag, bricklayer and builder. (Evitt 
and Rixoo, Haydon fyuare 
Roberts Joteph, Sheffield, razor maker. (Bigg, Hatcon 
gauden, and Rodgers Sheffield : 
Robinfon William King’s Newton, Derby, farrier. 
(Greaves, Derby 
Rudinfon Stephen, Saffron Walden, Effex, carpenter, 
(Dawfonand Wrattiflaw, pei ae -_ oO fyuare 
Rome David. Liver cabinet-maker. orrett, Liver- 
pool, and wade. John ftreet, Bedford row ‘ 
Ruffeil John. Norris rect, Haymaiket, poulterer. (Pike, 
Air ftreet Piccadilly ‘ 
Sandon Ralph, Deptford, wine-merchant, (Charsiey, 
Mark lane 
@aunders Thomas, Rorough Market, Southwark, builder. 
(Sweet and stok¢s, Temple 
Sharples Lawrence and William, Walton-le-Dale, Lan- 
cater, cotton manufacturers (Blak+leck and Ma- 
kinfon, Temple, aud Bianchard and Brickerita(?, 
Yreton 
Sheldun Richard Henry. Neville’s court, Fetter lane, jew 
eller. (Dawfun and Wrattiflaw, Warwick Greet, 
Goiden fyuare 
Sibbald Robert, Lower Eaft Smithfield, Mop feller, (Bir- 
kett, Pond court. Walbrowok 
Skirven John, James dreet, Weitmninger, baker, (Freame, 
Gieat Queen ftrect - 
Slow George, Manchefter, dealer. (Partington, M.n- 
chetter, and Hurd, Inner Temple. 
Smith Edward, Dalton. Lancafter corn dealer. ( Windle, 
John ftreet, Bedford row, aud Galkil, Wigan 
Standury John Wall and Richerd, Piymuuth duck falesmen, 
( Milkams, Auttin Friars. and lurver, Exeter 
Stocks Samuel, Liley C'ough York, clothier. (Ryiah, 
Dewsbuty and Croflcy, Holborn court, Gray's ine 
Strond Benjamin, Poole. jiven draper. (Clarke's sris- 
tol, ana Jenkins, James and Abbott, New inn 
Turner John, SuefSing, © iffolk, merchant. (Simpfon 
and Kackham, Norwich and Windus, son and Houita- 
way, Chancery lane. 
Turv y Thomas, Ham, Surry, baker. (Carter, Fingttone, 
and simftone and Haftie, ‘} empile 
Tutin Ralph, Chandos treet, Covent garden. cheefe 
Monger. (Clayton, scott and Biamire, New fiuare, 
_ Lincota’s inn, 
Villars Charlotte, Conduit ftreet. milliner, (Richarefoa, 
Fither and Luke, Bury ftreet, St. James's 
Vos Hermanus and Jan Chritiac Effers, New court, 
ruched Frias, merchants. (Shawes, Le Biane 
_ a84 Shawe,y Tudor ftreet, Blackfriars 
Wamfley James, Salford, Manchefter, dealer in cotton- 
twit, = (Higfhhn and Atkinfomy Manchetter, and 
Ellis, Chancery lane 
Warwick, Williem, Red Liun ftreet, Clarkenwell, Jeweller, 
(Atkinfon, Cattle Rreet, Faicon fquare 
Watfun William, fen. and Jun. Warreuhoufe, Alnwick, 
Northumberland corn, factors. -— (Lambert, Alnwicles 
- and Flexney, Chancery iaue , 
ation Clement Chat:s, Fenchurck treet, wine- merchant. 
e (Bruce, Billiter fyuare 
“- ta Manchefer, iron liquoremaiter. ‘Ellis, 
White Gated aes and Jnnion and Bailey, Manchetter 
t cl Gregory, Iflington ard C: xtony Kent. coal 


factor,  (Kearfeyana$ i rivhi 
, . purr, Sifhopfgate itreet within 
Wilcocks Thomas, Exeter, taliow-chandler. (Terrell, 
wae ett 
ice 


sks Joho and Edward and Alexander Frazer, Excter, 
cae Tae (Wiliams and Brook, New iquare, « in- 
Wihis James, George Morfs Jukes, James Grey Jackfon, 

(Bofenn” Laugley, Salsbury fquare, merchaucs, 
Windes + ae St. Michael's alley, Cornhill 

(Paster hemas, Bridgetown, Devon. wool-fpinner. 
Westerns’ Gat Temple. and sruton- Exeter 

seme illiam, fea and jun. Rothe: hithe, thip- 

“Ts = (Wilde, jun, Cattle Qreet, Faicon fyuare 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED. 
Abney 


et Athby de la Zouch, Leicefter brick maker, 
A . , 

aunt Thomas, High freet, Southwark, innholder, July 24 
Appleton avid Prettou, Lancafcr, cottom fpiaser, July 23 


William, Jun and Edward, $ 
Peper Mahutacturers, july ”. Ski einai 


Abticn i“. Fiock 
Baie ton, York, corn-dealer, July 2 

y Jones Dockhe sd, Bermondiey, July 23. Augut ir 
‘plan Mallet, tomeriet, inn keepers sept. 6 
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Barcklay James, Old Broad frreet, merchant. Aug. 7 
Barlow James Newport, [fle of Wihet, Mercer. Aug ag 
Bedford William and Samuel Sumner, Foter luncy whele- 
f le linen-draper, Avg. 4 
Belcher John Oxford. thoe maker. July 1 
Benfon John William. Holbeach, Lincoin, forgren. July 2 
arrest Robert, Gloucetter @reet, Queen fquare, tailors 
uly 29 
Bowles A. T. and T, Williams, Kent ftreet Southwark, 
grocers, July 1 
Bowman John. Water lane, brandy merchant, July 6 
Sromn. W. Wormwood ftrect, London wall, victuailer, 
uly 17 
Bryan William, Camberwell. merchant, Ju'y 3 
Bryan Michael. George frect, Hanover fquare, picture 
dealer, Juty 21 
Burtand Thomas, Hungerford, Berks. groper. July 5 
Busby William and If.ac Hill, Strand. hatters, Aug. @ 
Chambers William, Lincoln, currier, July 14 
Charlton Cornelius Eat Farleigh, Kent. yeoman, July 1@ 
Cole tfaac, Marnhull, Dorfet woo ftapler, ang. 1 
Coulthard Rubert, late of Kennington road, Surry, vidtualler, 
but now in the King’s Bench, July a1 
Cowcher William Pollock and Thomus Fenoulhet- Clement's 
lane, Lombard treet, merchants, July 24 
Cowfill William, Manchefter, Rone mafun, Aug. § 
Dallas William, Cufhion cuurt, Old Broa ti cet, merchawt, 
uly 14 
Davis Anthony. Stroud green Middiefux, dealer. Aug 14 
Deighton Jonn, Reeth, York, iru monger, July 4 
Defoimeaux John, King treet Gofw: li tieet, ironfuundor, 
Aug. ! 
Devenith Aen and Henry Newport. Villiers ftreet, Strand, 
upholterers, Aug 18 
Dimidal> Jofeph. Hull dealers Aur 4 
Dunate Samuel, $:. Paul's Church Yard, truak-makeg 
uly 328 ; 
euten avid. Chatham, tailor, Aug. ts ; 
Exins Jofeph, Oxford ftreet, cheef-monrer, July § 
Evatt Jofeph, Rood lane glifsman, Avg 4 
apne Jona aud James Brickley, Liverpool, merchants, 
u at 
Parbridee Robert, Paragon place, Kent road, timber-rucre. 
chant. Aug.4 
Figgins Francis. Stockport, upholicr r, July 1 
Fiemming Henry, Hanway treet, Oxford ftreet, jeweller, 
Aug 4 : 
Forreftter John, Lane End Staffordhhire, manufacturer of 
earthenware Avge: 8 ’ 
Fortnaym Wiliam, tall alley, Lombard ftreet, Sativu tr, 
Aus. 
Fofter R. he Annu’s lane, filkeman, Ju'y 24 
Frater Thomas, Wellilreety Mary l.-hoane, caachesprimge 
manufacturer, July 34 
Fieemanrie john and fohn | eformeaux, Kang ttrees, Got 
well ttreet, iron founders, Aur. 4 
Gaywood William, Stockport cabinet maker, July .o 
Gibbs John, Haverfordwett, wine merchant. Juiy +7 
Gilbert Fhomas, Birmingham, factor, july aa 
Gould John, Harrington, Worcefter, paper m nufacturer, 
Aug. 9 
Hall Thomas, Berwick on Tweet, merchant, July eg 
Hall Richard, Liverpoul, grocer, «ug 2 
Hancorne William, Swanf-a. flopkeep r July 19 
Hanflip William, stradbrook. Suffouk, tanner, Aug. 2 
Harvey C. Monmouth, ironmonger, July tg 
Hatton Thomas. Coielord, Glocefter, mercer July 23 
Henderfon Robert Wentworth, George treet, Mianies; 
fhip-broker, July «4 
Hill William. late of Middle. row. Holborn, but now in the 
King’s Bench carpenter, uly 28 
Hifcocks Zachariah, srutol, draper. July ¢ 
Hoiden George, ull, merchant, Auz. ; 
Holton, Robert Woburn, aucks. milter, July 28 
Hopkins Thomas Juhn, Chigwell, E:icx, common brewer, 


July 14 : 

Horiley Richard, Eldon ftreet, pital fields, filk weaver, 
July 24 . 

Houlden Robert, St. Margarct’s, Southwark, linen-draper, 
Yuly 28--- 


Howard Jerrard John, Lower Eaton itreet, Pimlica, Cre- 
geon, Ju'y 17 

Howell Wiliam, Neath, Glamorgan, thop-keeper, Jo's 3a 

Jenkins David, Liantrifient, Glamurzygan, shopkeeper, 
AuRPe 30 

Kirke George, Grocer’s hall court. merchant. Aus. 7 

Kirke George ana John Ford, Grocer’s hail Court, sner- 
chants, july ta 

Know.es J. sroyndse, Carnarvonthire. innkecper, Aug. e 

Lawte G. U. dation Rrvet, merchant Julyiy 

Lewis Wiliam, nond treet, wool eredraper, july 4 

Lewis John, Upver rat Simiihnela, necdlemaser, Aug +3 

Lines Jofeph, Kotherhi he and Grevuland Dock, tinith, 
july 14 

Lifer ¥. King treet, Holborn, coach-plater, July 7 

Lifter Vaul, tieprentt I, Wibam iter Morton, ant Toha 
Longortom, stretun, allin Yorkshire, cots m-Ipinhe: S$, 
July 30 

Lodge, 0. Keresforth till, Rarnfley, York. cealer, July sy 

Mah ny Vehms,  otenhan Court road. vituaner, sug ab 

Maton John, Bradford, Wits linen arape , oc py 

Mears aeny, Greenwich, tavern-ekecper fuly 4 

Meeker Wiliam Pations, Balngial. Oreet, merchant, 
Aug. 4 

Morris Rodert, Wixan Lancafter, cottun macufatucees 
Aug. 3 

Mountford Johan, Worceter, wovilen draper, July 30. 

Muliner Fao, Sirminghaim m-aiman, Aug :* 

Myers David ‘ hompfon, Srauitord, Ligncyn Graper, July 28 

Newmen «ien'y, skinner Greet. currier, Aug, i: 

Nightingsic George, aumbard drees, banker, sue. 


Nig'tingaie 
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htineate William, Lombard freet, banker, Aug. 11 

Diese — William and George, Lon bard ftrect, bankers, 
Au ’ 

Hy dith Nen-v, Veovham. Kent, butcher, Aug: 2$ 

@akley Frercis, 4ereford, wooblapler. July 4 

Parke. ohn, Croad treet, Hoi feley Down, wine-merchant, 
Aug 4 . . 

Fartiv ton George, Bucklersbury warchoutcman, Nov. 10 

Parmeter Jobo, Borough, pear Ayifiam, Norfolk, miller, 

’ c 

mats He ter, Liancollen, Denbigh, grocer, July 17 

Pars Willi m Thomas Dockhcad, Bermondtey brewer, 
Aue. t 

Pafs Wiliam) Thomas and Jacob Bailey, Dock head, 
brewer. Aug. rt 3 

Paleur john Lewis, Stoney Stratford, Bucks. grocer, 

tly +4 

Poyier ihianas. Greenwich merchant. July 28 

Pea fu oka. Bath, hofier, Aug. 2° ; 

Perry Francis. Finsbury fquare. merchant. Ju'y at 

Poppiefone W. Plymmowh, grocer. julyi® : 

Potts J. White Beer yard, back hill. Middicfcx. cabintte 
miker, fuyiz 

Powe!) €dwin. Biemingham japanner, Aug. 1 

Prat Wiliam, Bromicy. Kent victualler. July 21 

Rayner Jarncs Nightingale, Ely. Cambridge. linenedraper. 
Aue 7 

Reeve Willitm Clapham. Surry coach-mafter. July |¢ 

Fobors Willlam Lewin Tugwell. BSartiett’s buildings. 
“thorn fcriveuer. July st 

Routievee Edward. fen. andjun. Barrockfide. Cumberland. 
arovers. Avs. 

Sales Thomas, Prefon. Lancater. plumber. Aug. 

Poot! Edwaid Chandos Qreet. Covet garven, thoe-maker. 


Toly as 
Ghee wood Joho William, Newgate fircet, cheef* monger. 
July 197 


Syeiley George Mabbe. Whitechapel. hoGer. July 27 
Shepp 1d Ann.now Aun Dewhurk. Leeds, York. millirer. 


July .o 
Ginclaiy Archibald Cafile court, Birchin lane. merchant. 
pusy 38 


in 


[Aug. 1, 


Sinezenich Peter. New Bond firtet. printfeller. July 24 

Slingsby John Manchefter. merchant. Aug. 6 

Smallwood. George. Beech ftreet Barbican, brafs ang 
Staffurdfhire warehoufeman. Aug. 4 

Smith barnard. York. wine merchant. July 26 

Sinith Richard, Liverpool. uphofterer. Aug. 14 

Southey Juhn William, Bath. paper hanger. July e7 

Sprckman Jofeph. Jewry ftrect. pewcerer. July 7 | 

Spaceman Jofeph and James, Jewry fircet. pewterers. 

uly 26 oe 

ae. William. Leeds. York. hofier. July 20 ; 

Syme George. Nine ftreet. Minories. merchant, July 14 

Thompfon Anthony. Virmingham. merchant. July -5 

To mlinfon Sohn. yarlefton, <caffurd. boat-buiider. - ug. 33 

Tulloch J. Jun. Savage gardens merchant. july 24 

Varndell William. Hartley tow. near Hartford bridge, 
Hants. coach maker. July 14 

Verrall William. Uckfield. super. grocer. Auge2 . 

Wade Searles. A]bion, Biacfriars brewer. July 6 

Waghorn thomas, Romfojd Effex. draper. July 74 

Word Thomas Hull, merchant, Avg. 1 

Wardeil fohn, King’s Linn, Norfolk, grocer, Aug ul 

Waters Benjamin, Finch lane. brakere July 16 

Watmough Robert, Liv-rpoul, foap boiler, July 

Warts William rift.) holier, July 3 

Wation John. jun. and Pant Catterall. Prefton. Lancatter, 
cotton {pinners. July 24 ¥ ; 

Watfon dha. and john. jun. and Jofeph and Davié 

infworth. Prefton. cottun fpinners. July 74 
Wet John. Somcr's place, Eait, St. Pancrafs, platterer 


Avg 

Wilhams william and Wettinfedt. Wapping and Weybridge, 
Surry, foap builers. July 24 

Williams Wilham. Tofts. Norfodk. carpenter. July ar 

Wilfon Ifaac, Thornhough treet. dealer in phyfic. Auge Ut 

Wood John. White Crofs ttreet, vidtuatl. July 74 

Woodrotie E. Wollafton. Gioucefterthire, iron manufacurets 
July 16 

Worley J. jun. Fith freet hill. linen dtaper. July 17 

Wright Nathaniel. Nottingham. brickmaker. 4u6- 10 

York Henry. Carey Jane, Folter laug Cheapiide. ilk dealer. 
July 24 


” 
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INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, ann DEATUS, rx axp rear LONDON: | 
Huth Biographical Memgirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. 


Ere 


N Friday evening, July 13, a fire broke out 

at Mr R-eve's floor-cloth manefactory, 
Little Titchticid street, in consequence of 
the men having neglected to watch some 
turpentine which they were about to use in 
tle business. The flames very soon com- 
municated to the adjoining houses on either 
side; and notwithstanding every. exercion 
was used, we are sorry to sav seven houses 
were entirely consumed, and likewise Mr, 
Huntiogdon’s chapel. 

Abcut tour in the morning of Friday, 
July vorch, a fire broke out in the house of 
Afr. Paris, Printer, in ‘Tooke’s-court, Cursi- 
tor street. It was first discovered in the por- 
lour, but by what accident it hapoened is un- 
known. A ereat number of engines arrived 
soon after five, but it was more than an hour 
before a supply of water was obtained. [t 
raped with creadtul fury tor some time before 
mo was at all suoducd; the prince pal house, and 
the two adjoining, Were dem.ulihed entirely, 
and some acyaceat ones were much injored. 
Several persons were much hert, and one 
wainan, about 45, was burned to death. 

dhe quantity of strong beer brewed by the 
Wrst twclee hous -s in the London porter 
brewery, from the Sthot July, 1809, to the 


2h of jury, 1810; Barrels. 
darcoy. Corains, acd Co, os 2355 0538 
Bicux, Acad, and Co. acce 211,009 
drums, Hendury, and Co. 144,990 
Felix, Cclvert, and Co. a 133.491 
W tulerced and Co. ese 110,959 


Hica 3 Mcux ane Co. 


e+ $3,600 
3 


late Duncan Grant, @5q. of Fornes, N. B— 


Combe and Co. oese 85,159 
Brown and Parry PA 84,479 
Goodwin, Skinner, and Co. —» ='74,223 
Ethott and Co. A 57,951 
Taylor ereee ~ @e e008 44,510 
Clowes and Co. oéve 41,594 


The commissioners of the land-tax, con- 
cerned in the new jmprovements of West- 
minster, have agreed to dispose of the vacant 


ground adjoining the new Guildhall, for 


which they ask the enormous price of three 


guincas per fgot. 


MARRIED. 
At Putney, Wm. Baring, esq. fourth son 


of Sir. Prancis B. bart. to Fanny, fourth 


daughter of J. Thompson, esq. of Waverley- 
abbey, Surry. 


At Allhallows on the Wall, Broad-street, 


Francis Grimani, gent. of Winchester-street, 


to Elizabeth, daughter of R. Parry, esq. of 


Colebrooke-row, Isiington, 


Lieut. Pritchard, R. N. to Miss Davis, of 
Printing-house-square, only daughter of the 
late Mr. John D. of Binfield, Berks. 


At Mary-le-bone, the Hon. Samuel Hood, 


to Lady Charlotte Nelson.—Capt. Edward 


Cheitham, ot his majesty’s ship Leyden, to 
Margaret, youngest daughter of the late Peter 
Dean, esq. of the Bahama Islands. —Captain 


Snurefi, R.N. to Elizabeth Ann, eldest 
daughterot the late Hon David Murray, bro- 


—. vf Lod Elibank.—— James M‘Gregor, 


‘ inspector Of army hospitals, in the 
Hampshire district, to Mary, daughter of the 


james 


eet ae PH 
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ames Thompson, esq. of Bishop Auckland, 
Durham, to Mary Ann, daughter of T, Mor- 
ris, esq. of Banstead, Surry. 

At st. George’s, Bloomsbury, John Smith 
Graham,esq. of Somerset-place,to Miss Elliott, 
of Brentford Butts. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Hon. 
Ceci! Jenkinson, to Miss Julia Schuckburgh 
Evelyn, only daughter of the late Sir George 
Schuckburgh, bart. 

At Hammersmith, John Sich, jun. esq. of 
Chiswick, to Ann, eldest daughter of William 
Smith, esq. of Hammersmith and Curzon- 
street. 

At Lambeth, Mr. Frederick Chaproniere, 
to Miss Jane Bulle, only daughter of the late 
—— Bulle, esq. late of Holloway. 

By special licence, at Mrs. Lockhart’s, 
Spanisheplace, Manchester-square, the Hon. 
Major Henry Murray, brother of the earl of 
Mansfield, to Miss De Vismes. 

At St. Martin’s, Henry Suffield, esq. to 
Augusta, daughter of the late Mr. William 
Cramer.—]. Scott Dixon, esq. of Morden, 
Surry, to Mrs. Mary Wright. 

At Lambeth, Mr, Edward H. Lee, of Bel- 
mont-place, to Miss Thompson, youngest 
daughter of Thomas T. esq. of Castle-street, 
Leicester-square.—=T. Musgrave, esq. to Miss 
Venn, eldest daughter of kt. V. esq. of Cam- 
berwell, 

The Rev. Daniel Mathias, rector of White- 
chapel, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of John 
Laont, esq of Lemon-street. 

At Sr. Giles’s, the Rev. John Rideout, rec- 
tor of Woodmancote, Sussex, to Mrs. Doing, 
widow of the Rev. John D. and youngest 
caughter of Sir Harry Goring, bart. 

At Walthamstow, the Rev. E. J. Burrows, 
to Emma Margaret, youngest daughter of the 
late John Allen, esq. 

Captain George Bean, of the royal artillery, 
to Frances Eliza, eldest daughter of William 
Bicknell, esq. of Cadogan-place. 

John Jeftery, esq. of Throgmorton-strect, 
to Charlotte, third daughter of John Longley, 
sq of Hampstead. 

William Sharpe Handasyde, esq. to Miss 
Splict, daughter of the late Christian S. esq. 
Of St. George’s Place, East. 

At St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, Baron de 
Stuguer, to Fermina, eldest daughter of Fer- 
Min de Tasset, esq. 

DIED. 

In Stratford Place, Mrs. Kingston, wife 
Of John K. esq. M.P. 

At Fitzroy tarm, Highgate, the Right 
Honourable Lord Seutbampton, (nephew to 

's G-ace the Duke of Grafton) a lieutenant- 

General of the army. and colonel of the 34th 
Fegiment of foot. His lordship was but in 
tee 4th year of his age, and within a month 
betore his death appeared in the utmost vigour 
Of lite. His loraship is succeeded in his 
Utle by his eldest son, an infant, in the 
Sixth year of his age; he has left a daughter 

Montasy Mag. Ne. 202. 


Marriages and Deaths in and near London. 81 


of his former marriage, and one other son and 
two daughters by his present lady. His lord- 
ship was first married to the beautiful Laura 
Keppel, daughter of the bishop of Exeter; 
and, secondly, to Frances Isabella Seyniour, 
second daughter of Lord Robert Seymour. 

At Walworth, Avs Ai. H. Lee, widow of 
Captain L. of the Royal Navy. 

At his sister’s house, Tottenham, Mr. Wi/. 
liam Drake, late purser of his Majesty's ship 
Centaur, in his 45th year; and a few days 
afterwards, at the same place, Mr. Thomas 
Drake, in his 59th year, of Meytch-hail, in 
Norfolk, who, on a journey to the coast to 
meet his sick brother, was attacked by a ma- 
lady which terminated his life. 

At Turnham-green, Mr. Og.'en, of sporting 
celebrity: he was the most quick calculator 
of the long odds ever known on the turf, and 
could as readily hedge his bets, when many 
horses started, so as to secure himself a wine 
ner, by which peculiar talent he realized a 
fortune of 100,000]. He had occasionally 
kept faro tabies, &c. on a large scale; and 
though he thus profited of the folly of others, 
unfair play was never imputed to him, and 
he had many valuable traits in his charac 
ter. 

At Poplar, Daniel Maxwell, esg. surgeon, 56. 

At Twiekenham, Isabella, relict of Major 
Cole, and. eldest daughter of the late Sir 
Henry Ibbetson, bart.—The Countess of Elzin 
and Wincardine, 50. 

At Putney, Mrs. D‘ Arandy, 81. 

At South Mims, Edward Vincent, es7. 76. 

At Hayes, Fames Collett, esg. 55 —In Up- 
per Berkley-street, Portman-square, William 
Johnston, esq. of the Inner Temple, many 
years clerk of indictments of the county of 
Middlesex, and of the Oxford circuit, 75. 

In Norfolk-street, Sirand, Jsaac Heatomy 
esq. 76. 

In Nottinghame-place, Ads. Martha 
Riley, 76. 

At Tottenham, Mrs. Mildred, relict of 
Daniel M. esq. 

At Edgeware, aged 96, Mrs Lettice Hallerty 
relict of William H. esq. late of Cannons, 
and daughter of James H. esq. formerly of 
Dunmow Priory, in Essex. i. 

In Brewer-street, Golden-square, Henry de 
Cort, esq. 71. 

In Green-streect, Grosvenor-square, John 
Williams Willaume, esg.70. 

At Lambeth, Philip Gregson, esg- surveyor 
of the coast waiters at the port of London, 51. 

In Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, Afss. 
Mary Ann Houstoun, wife of J. H. esq. tore 
merly of Lisbon, 66. 

In Sloane-street, the Rev. Henry Reynett, 
D.D. many years one of the justices of Wore 
ship-screet office. 

At Hackney, Fames Nicklin, esg. 76. 

In Great Queen-street, Lincula’s-inn fields, 
Mrs. Agassiz, relict of Lewis A. esq. 69. 

At Stepney, Richard Prive, esg. 74. 

L- PROVINCIAL 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
WITH att tur MARRIAGES anv DEATHS; 
Arranged geogruphically, or in the Order of the Counties, from North to South, 


Ee 


®.* Communications for this Department of the Monthly Magazine, properly aus 
theaticuted, ana sent free of Postage, are always thankfully received, ‘T'ltuse are 
more particularly acceptable which describe the Progress of Local Improvements of 


any hind, or which contain Biographical Anecdotes or Facts relative to eminent 
or remarkable Characters recently deceased, 


ee 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
new society has been established at Bi- 
shopwearmouth, under the designation of 

“The Bible Society of Bishopwearnouth, 
Sunderland, Monkwearmouth, and their vici- 
nity,’ and the prospect ef subscriptions to. 
wards its support, is at present very flattering. 

Miarried.} At Newcastle, Me Bone, jun. 
of South Shields, merchant, to Margatet, 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Robson.—Mr. Jo- 
scph Ranney, to Miss Brvmer.—-Mr, Brum- 
well, surgeon, to Miss Gordon.—The Rev. 
Joseph Wilkinson, to Miss Ann Pearcey.— 
Mr. Robert Oliver, to Miss Hannah Lee. 

At Bishpwearmouth, Mr. John Hick, of 
Skalingdam, near Whitby, to Miss Hannah 
Beadnal!, of Marsh, sear Guisbro’. 

At Alnwick, Mr. Ralph Wood, to Miss 
Margaret Collingwood.—The Rev. Charles 
Thorpe, rector of Ryton, Durham, to Frances 
Wilkie Selby, only daughter of Heury Col. 
Vine wood, esq of Swansfield 


At bord, Mr. William Bell, of Morpeth, 
burn. 

\t Sunderiand, Capt. Wills, of the schoo- 
ret Margate, to M loreman. 


At Grinton, Ottiwell Wood, esq. of Bol- 


. eo? A ' . ‘ 1; . 
t ' 4 ‘ ec, to Wiiss Hodgson, Oo. Paradise, in 


S ‘ ea 

’ ‘? 4 

i | At Allenhead, near Hexham, Mr. 
: | shiel 4 sve 
J rmhiciad, OO. : 

At Alston, Mrs. Hannah Newby, 85.— 
af. Takhn, Diesie . 
Nir. John Pattinson, 
_ At Snabdaugh, near Bellingham, Mr, Wil- 
PR iy Fenwick, 4. 


At Hexham, Mr. Thomas Ril: y. 
At Berwick, Mr. Thomas H , 


gz, ?ov—Myrs. 
Ju ee Se 1. 
s . x aoe Cc ne te ™ } 
‘At Norton, near Steckson, Mr. John IJley, 
84 , 
At Ww ] rT. Miss Bra | sf nme, Fle 
AC Sedgeheis, Nir. Thomas Wilkinson. 82 
a 1) t en Af \ i} ’ } ° ; . 
esi P ' s- bf. VV Ai MimM Bes A —Mis, 
ae ‘ > 
> | ry l ’ my, Wi UW «¢ if Mr. i\ vert 7. 74 
—Mr. Willem Cl formecily master of 
} : . ls . he . ; ’ , 
t L ‘fuwe inn, T5.—Mr. Aan Kirby, 
Oy ‘ 
At Newcastle, Mrs. Flizaheth Jones. Mrs 
ne. , 4, = . ri 
Awey.——-Mr. Juhn Luck, 65.— John 
( Mr. William Ste 
enn, eq. d2.—ir. William Steven- 
‘ a! t . M 
» wh aticty O0.——Nir. James Craw- 
: is Sip-oWNtr, and manv yceTsS master of 
: rr e . , 
‘farcaret Grrenandman of this 
pet, —NMr. Cicozh. 
ey, t- ~&y seal ’ Pr Linsley, ‘ le 


At Ancroft, Isabelia, wife Mr. Alexandet 
Horne. 

At Bishopwearmouth, Mrs. Naylor, wife of 
Mr. N. methodist preacher, 25. 

At Temple Thornton, Mrs. Lonsdale, 62. 

At Morpeth, Mrs. Vaughan, widow of 
Shaftoe V. esq. 63.—-Mr. George Wallace.— 
Mr, John Hannak. 


At Ryhope, Mrs. Elieabeth Taylor, of 
Chester-le-street, 38. 


At Jarrow, Mary Wolf, a native of Lames: 
ley, 100. 

At Cowpen High House, Mr. John Gled- 
stone, 95. 

At Shibdon, near Swalwell, Mrs. Margaret 
Thompson, 66. 

At the Wheat Hill, near Chollerton, Mr. 
Rovert Maughan, 738. 

At Ryhope, Mr. John Hill, azed 90 yearsy 
48 of which he had been riding officer in the 
Customs, Sunderland, 

At Hylton-place, near Sunderland, Mrs. 
Eleanor Reay, widow of Robert R. esq. 

At Alnwick, the Rev. Hugh Hodgson, vi- 
car of Fglingham, Northumberland. 

At Stockton, George, son of James W. esq 
21. 

At Tweedmouth, the Rev. George Burton, 
curate of that parish, 49. 

Hannah, aged 535, and Elizabeth 29, daugh- 
ters of Mr. Barker of Humstonworth, Dute 
ham. They were both drowned, while bath- 
ing in the Derwent. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND, 

Married.| At Kendal, Mr. John Hird, of 
the Kings’ Arms Inn, Shap, to Miss Sarah 
Jackson. . 

At Workington, Mr. John Christian Wil- 
son, to Miss Kay, daughter of the late Wil- 
liam K. esq. of the Customs. 

At llulton, Mr. George Hedley, of London, 
to Miss Isabella Richardson, of Hulton Hall. 

At Bridekizk, near Cockermouth, John 
Pemberton, esq. of York, to Mary, eldest 
davghter of the late William Browne, ¢5q- 
Tallantire Hall. ; 

‘At Wigton, Mr. William Watson, to Miss 
Hiiza Richardson, daughter of Mr. John R. 
of Maryport. 

Died.| At Carlisle, Richard Jackson, €$4 
who had been an alderman of that corporation 
twenty-five years, and had served the office of 
mayor seven times, 74.<. Mrs. Ann LindoWs 
O2.—Mr. Robert Mathews, 83.—Mrs. Biliot’, 
= .—eMrs. Ez. Headerson, 75Mr. Chris 

gopher 
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topher Whitesmith, 33.—Mrs. Margaret 
Murphy, 49. ‘ 

At Kendal, Mr. Richard Cumpstone, 45. 
It is werthy of remark, that he was born, 
married, and died, on the same day of the year. 

At Whitehaven, Mr. George Brownrigg, 
75.-— illiam, son of Mr. Michael Hendrick, 
of Dublin. 

At Cockermouth, Mr. Robert, Mitchell. 

At Bampton, near Appleby, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Bellas, relict of Mr. Richard B, aged 45, 
leaving seven sons to lament the loss of a 
tender parent; and just a week afterwards, 
her eldest son Richard, aged 22, licutenant 
in the Westmereland ea8t and west ward re- 
giment of local militia. 

At Acorn Bank, near Temple Sowerby, 
Mrs. Edmondson, relict of R, H. E. esq. and 
aunt to Mrs Boazman, of Aycliff, on whom 
the Acorn Bank estate, and other consider- 
able property, devolves. 

YORKSHIRE. 

{n a large public building in Leeds, the Co- 
Joured Cloth Hall, consisting of five streets, 
averaging one hundred yards each, which is 
now raising, cast-iron is substituted for wood 
in the main beamings; which renders the 
buildings fire proof. 

The following relation of a curious fact in 
natural history is copied from the Leeds Mer- 
cury: ‘* We have always felt a litcle scep'i- 
cal on reading in the papers the accounts of the 
fatal effects produced on some occasions by 
eating duck eggs; but a circumstance has 
lately occurred in this neighbourhood, that 
must remove all doubts on this subject. A 
short time ago, a dack belonging to Mr. John 
Clemishaw, of Winmoor, near Leeds, laid an 
ezg, rather above the ordinary size, which 
was broken for the purpose of being cooked 
for dinner; but, on examination, the contents 
were found to consist of a dark muddy slime, 
neither resembling the yoik nor the white of 
an egg, in the middle of which was deposited 
& young snake, of the length of ten inches! 
When the egg was broken the reptile unfold- 
ed itself, and remained apparently ina healthy 
state for about twenty hours, when, having 
Wrapt itself up again, it soon after died, and 
48 Now preserved in spirits by Mr. Clemishaw. 

Married.) At Doncaster, Major general 
Disney, 1st Guards, to Miss Sneyd, eldest 
daughter of George Cooke Yarborough, esq. 
of Screethorpe, in this county. 

At Snaith, John Fairbank, esq. of Leeds, 
to Miss Jane Craven.—John Latham, esq of 
Balne, to Miss Susannah Latham. 

At Heck, near Snaith, Mr. Henry Sunder- 
land, aged 94, to Miss Stones, 16. 

At Methley, near Ferrybridge, Quarton 
Levitt, esq. merchant, of Hull, to Miss Va- 
Vssour, daughter of Marmaduke V. esq. late 
0% Oulton, near Leeds. 

“aptain Senhouse, of the Royal Cumber- 
land Militia, to Emma, daughter of Mr. —— 
Pattinson, of Burton Pidsey, in Holderness. 

homas Sayle, esq. of Wentbridge, to Mar- 
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garet, the third daughter of John Holroyd, 
esq. of Grove House, near Leeds. 

At Kippax, Thomas Wilson, esq. of Fall 
Head Hall, near Barnsley, to Mrs. Muscroft, 
of Brigshaw House, near the former place. 

At Cottingham, G. J. Swann, esq of Hull, 
to Miss Sally Knowsley, daughter of the late 
George K. esq. 

Died.} At Hull, Mrs. Plaxton, wife of 
Captain Thomas P. of the Samuel London 
trader, of this port.—-Mr. Cressey, 78.——-Mrse 
Ingham, 71. 

At Pickering, Nicholas Piper, esq, a gen 
tleman of distinguished probity and benevo- 
lence, 78. 

At Acaster Selby, near York, Mrs. Fawe 
cett, wife of Mr. F, master of the academy 
there. 

At Skipton, Mrs. Smith, wife of Mr. S. 
surgeon. 

At Cowick, Mr. Berijamin Clayton. 

At Sheffield, Mrs. Hancock.-—Mr. Thomas 
Rawson.—Mr, Samuel Ellis, 82 —Mirs. 
Wake, 40.—-Mrs. Smith.—-Mrs. Knutt.— 
Mr. Thomas Chapman.—Mr. @homas New- 
ton.—Mr. John Younge. 

At Settle, John Birkbeck, esq. banker, 60. 

At Birstall, Mrs. Gott, wife of Mr, join 
G. 52. ; 

At Aislaby, near Whitby, Thomas Hayes, 
esq. a justice of the peace for the North Rid- 
ing, 80. 

At Bridlington, Captain Burlinson, late of 
Lynn, Norfolk.--Mrs. Kidd, wife of Mr. K. 
schoo' master. 

At Knaresborough, at his father’s, J. R. 
Collins, esq. late major of the Sd West York 
regiment of militia. 

At Doncaster, Mr. Charles Pasmore.—-Mrs. 
Motteram —Mr. Askham. 

At Brotherton, sear Ferrybridge, W. 
Whitelock, esq. 

At York, Mrs. Johnson, widow of Peter 
J. ¢5q, recorder of the city, 

LANCASHIRE, 

The spacious and beautiful room in the 
New Exchange Buildings, Liverpool, designed 
particulariy for the use of underwriters and 
instirance-brokers, was opened on the Ist of 
July to the subscribers. The dimensions of 
the principal room are seventy six feet long 
by thirtyesix feet brow, Gesides a spacious 
committee-room, bar, &c. It is finished 
in a style of elegant simplicity, with an 
arched ceiling, s6mething in the manner 
of the magnificent coffee-room underneath. 
The gecorations and furniture are neat and 
appropria‘e, and the rooms are supsiied 
with every thing which such an esia- 
blishment can require. ‘The opening of this 
room completes the public accommodations 
of the New Exchange, which areall in a style 
euite unequalled by any sim:larestab:isoment, 

‘Yhat part of the Leeds and Liverpool Conal 
betwixt Henfield and Blackburn, in this 
county, which had remained Jor su many years 
in an vafinished state, is at lepgth compicted, 
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and was opened on the 2ist June, thus form- 
ing a direct communication by water from 
Hull, the rincipal English pore of the Ger- 
man ocean, to Blackburn, the centre of the 
cotton manufacture of this kingdom. The 
navigation is to be immediately extended to 
join the canal near Chorley; so that a com- 
munication will take place between the east 
gud west seas. 

At the annual meeting of the Manchester 
Agricultural Society, held onthe 2d July, 
the following premiums were asjudged: To 
Randle Wiibrabam, esq. of Rode Hall, for 
planting 55,000 timber trees, a silver medal, 
—To John Back, of Stockport, for ploughing 
$5 acres with two horses a-breast, without a 
diiver, a silver cup, value seven guineas.— 
To Ralph Leycester, esq. of Toft, for the best 
crop of Swedish turnips, a silver medal.——T9 
Jotin Ball, of Rossall Grange, for the best crop 
of Swedish turnips, as tenant, a silver Cupy 
value five guineas —To Samuel Buckley, of 
Walmsley, for 50 years servitude as farm 
servant, five guineas.——To Betty Seddon, of 
Rumworth, for SO years seivitude as farm 
Ss'vant, five guineas.—To Adam Hampson, 
of Ratcelitte, for draining the greatest quan- 
tity of Jand with stone, a silver cup, value 
five guincas.—-Vo George Wood, of Buxton, 
tor laying down 37 acres of land with clover 
for pasture, a silver cup, value seven guineas. 

Married.| At Liverpool, Mr. Dobbs, to 
Mo.s Wheldon, beth of the theatre royal.— 
Edward Callister, esq. ol the Iske of Maft, to 
Niss Duud le. 

At Walton, near Liverpool, Joseph Pil- 
kington Bransreth, to Alice, younges*® 
daughter of Wiliiam Harper, esq. of Everton. 

Died. J] At Wantington, John Orford, 15; 
aod aweck afterwards, his father, Thomas 
OU. ¢ Sq. 

At Lancaster, Miss Irving, only daughter 
of Mr. John l.—Mrs Mary Howson, wife of 
Mr. John H. 71.—James Mgore, esq. 6-4.— 
Nis. HH. Jackson, 85. 


At Caton, sear Lancaster, Thomas Dob- 
son, esq. 45 
’ | 


esq 


At Roby, Mr. George Riding. 
At M achester. the Rev. Thoms Barnes 
LL.D 


upwards of thirty years one of the 
migtsters of the dissenting chapel in Red 
Cross-street, ©. As an instance of the great 
regard im which this excellent man wash ld, 
it may be ment 


lone’, thar his reimcins, con - 


Caraed 1a a hearse drawn by four hors-s, were 

“= ; " = : 
preceded Dy sixty four gentlemen on foot, ail 
“oceti 


ag ola m sti bat vands; (our port rs on 
horseback ; | tullowed by a mourning 
corch and four, an‘ twenly six geutlemens’ 
Carriage’ ant p st chases. 

At Livers 1, Mrs NI ore, relict of Cap- 


tain Danicl M. of Whitehaven —Mr. Thomas 
Jack on, OY — Ars, Walthew, wile of Mr. 


James W. and daughter of the Rev. R. Owen, 
cs o ktidern, ( aruervonsuire, 28.—Mr 
teary Hargrcay ict 

y rurcave, 6n.—-Mrs. Avison, relict 


@ Mr. Thewas A. surgeotveeAMr. E. Bele 
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shaw, 74.—Mrs. Eunice Story.—Mrs. How. 
lett.—-Mr. Charles Wilson, 78.—Mr, Wil- 
liam Lucas, 22. 

CHESHIRE. 

Married.| At Chester, Mr. John Benson, 
of Graithwaite, Lancashire, to Isabella, third 
daughter of Mr. John Kendal, of Cross House, 
Cumberland.—The Rev. Willan, to Miss 
Martha Lea. 

Died ] At Chester, Mrs. Nevett, wife of 
Mr. N. of the custom house —Mrs. Mad- 
docks, wife of Captain M.—Mrs. Cotgreave.— 
Mr, Swanwick, 75.—Mrs. Rowlance.-—Mrs. 
Glegg, relict of john G. esq.—-Mr. Ralph, 
=-Mrs Cliff, 2?. 

At Downing, Jane, third daughter of Tho- 
mas Thomas, esq. 

At the Steps, Sandbach, Lieutenant W. 
Furnivall, R. N. 


At Calveley Hall, Mr. Hopley Woolwrick, 
19. 

At Nantwich, Thomas Yoxall, esq. 

At Macclesfield, Mr. Martin, one of the 
first botanists of the age, and a man of consi- 
derable taste as a painter. He had been seve- 
ral years a comedian in an itinerant company. 

DERBYSHIRE. 
Married.] At Chadderden, Mr. W. M. 
Vhite, to Miss Elizabeth Harvey. 

At Wirksworth, Mr. Thomas Haykin, of 
Carsington, to Miss Rebecca Leamon. 

At Treeton, Mr. Paul Bright, of Handley, 
to Sarah, second daughter of the late Jam-s 
Tayler, esq. 

Died.| At Chesterfield, Bernard Lucas, 
sen. esq.—-Mrs. Martin, relict of William M. 
esq. 

At Wirksworth, Sarah, wife of John Top- 
lis, e3q. 

At Alport, near Bakewell, John Smith, , 
esq. surgeon in the royal navy. 

At Shirland, Mr. George Hopkinson, 77. 

At Shardlow, Miss Sulton, eldest daughter 
of James S. esq. 16. 

At Youlgrave, John Allwood, gent. 

At Wensley, Mrs. Radford, relict of Mr. 
R. surgeon, of Ashover. 

At Derby, Mrs. Elizabeth Broughton, 63. 
—Mr. James Moore, 63. 

At Buxton, Mr. Thomas Swanwick, of 
Drayton, Salop, 51. 

At Allestry, Mr. Joseph Sadler. 

At Alfreton, Mr. Joseph Outram, a ge‘ 
tieman long known jor his judgment ani ex- 
perience as a commissioner for inciosing and 
allotting wasie lands, anj an arbitrator in di- 
visions of landed property, 77. 

At Bakewell, Mr. Uirkett, captain in the 
Fiigh Peak volunteer infantry, of which 
corps he had been a member from its formas 
tlun 1805, 

At Alton, « ear Wirksworth, Francis Bruck- 
fie!d, of Derby, gent. surgeon to the Derby- 
shire Gentlemen and Yeomanry Cavalry, 
which he had belonged ever since its establish- 
ment in 1794, 


A: Middleton Park, Mr. Philip Oakden, 
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jun, a member of the Derbyshire Gentleman 
and Yeomanry Cavalry, 24. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

At a meeting of the Newark Agricultural 
Society, holden an the 3d July, the following 
premiums were adjudged: For the dest bu'l 
of any unmixed breed, to Mr. Charles H. 
Bland, of Flawboro’, 101. 10s.—For the best 
Jong wooiled tup hog, to Rev. Fhomas Bean- 
mont, of Bridgford Hill, 51. 5s.—-For the next 
hest, to Mr. Richard Milward, jun. of Bauk- 
wood, 3!. 3s.—-For the best tup hog of the 
short-woolled breed, to William Sherbrooke, 
esq. of Oxton, 3I. 3s.—-For the next best, 
to the Right Hon. Earl Manvers, 21. 2s.— 
For the four best long-woolled ewe hogs, to 
Mr. William Hill, of Kneighton, 41. 4s.—For 
the four best long-woolled wether hogs, to 
Mr. W. Hill, of Kneighton, 41. 4s.—For the 
three best ewe hogs of the short-woolled 
breed, to the Right Hon. Earl Manvers, Sl. 3s. 
—For the best boar, to Mr. Charles H. Bland, 
cf Flawboro’, 21. Zs. 

Married. | At Nottingham, the Rev. Sa- 
muel Lowe, sen. fellow of Magdalen Colleges 
Cambridge, to Marianne, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Maddock, surgeon. 

At Newark, Mr. Caparn, chemist and drug- 
gist, of Horncastle, to Miss Hare, only daugh- 
ter of Mr. Walter H. 

Died.| At South Thoresby, Thomas Tay- 
lor, of Lincoln, a very eccentric character, 
well known by the appellation of Dr. T. 82. 

At Wilford, Mrs. Ann Daverport, 76 5 and 
the same day, her sister, Mrs. Facon, of the 
same place, 90. 

At Manton, near Worksop, Mrs. Gregory, 
wife of Mr. William G. 28. 

At Rampton, Mrs. Butler, 50. 

At Babworth, Mr. John Barnes. 

At Balderton, Mr. Henry Hardy, chief 
constable of the south division of Newark 
Hundred, 66. 

At Nottingham, Mrs. Rawson, 743 and a 
few days afterwards, her brother, Mr. Thomas 
R. of the same place, banker, 76.—Mrs. 
Plant, wife of Mr. P. of Southwell —Mrs. 
Barwick, 75.—-Mrs. Mortimore, 27.—-Sarah, 
daughter of Mrs. Williamson, 24.—Mr. Tho- 
mas Holland, 54 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The whole attention of the inhabitants of 
Louth and its neighbourhood has been lately 
directed tothe probable decision of a question, 
Which involved in itself consequences of the 
Utmost importance to the trade of that dis- 
tict. The point in dispute was ** Whether 
Coul, slate, stone, merchandise, &c. &c. con- 
veyed by the Yorkshire rivers into the Louth 
Navigation, are subject to custom duties ;” 
Which has at length been decided in the ne- 
Bative. This intelligence on being notified 
to the public, was greeted with the euthusi- 
astic sensations such an occasion demanded ; 
fortwo days all was festivity and joy; and, 
‘0 commemorate the event, a grand pubtic 
Sianer was held at the Guildhall. 
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Married] At Kyme, near Sleaford, Joba 
Gardiner, esq. surgeon of the staff at Gioral- 
tar, to Miss Peacock. 

At Grantham, Mr. Page, surgeon, of Kire 
ton, to Miss A. Blackith. 

At Gainsboro’, Mr. Raynes, attorney, to 
Miss Hand. 

Died.] At Heckington, Mr. Nicholas Wil- 
son, 85. His remains were interred at Kyme, 
among those of his seven wives 

At Spilsby, Mr. Cash, printer and book 
seller, 29, 

At Grantham, Mr. Benjamin Martin, 38. 

At Killingholme, Mrs. Brocklesby, 77. 

At Lincoln, Mrs. Kirton, wife of Mr. Joha 
K. of the Black Goats Inn. 

At Baston, near Deeping, aged 42, W. D. 
Bromley, esq. a gentleman of considerable 
property in the neighbourhood of his family 
seat, Baggeiley-hali, in Warwickshire. Me 
had resided several years at Baston, for the 
convenience of D-. Willis’s occasional attene 
dance ; and his constant and very liberal re- 
gard for the poor, will make his loss deeply 
regretted by many. : 

At Spalding, Mrs. Robinson, 83.—Mr. 
Bartol, several years minister of the General 
Baptist congregation in that town. He was 
pruning some wall-fruit in his garden ona 
ladder, and is supposed to have fallen from of 
it, which accident caused his death.—Aged 
85, Matthew Ives, gent. many years chief- 
constable and treasurer of Holland Ellve, and 
clerk to the magistrates for that division. 

At Stapleford, Mer. Matthew Steele, 98. 

At Kirton Lindsey, Mr. Thomas Vickers, 
of the George Inn, 53. ; 

At Scawby, near Brigg, Mr. Gervas El- 
wooj, 76. 

At Deeping St. James, Charles, 13, and 
Elizabeth, 25, son and daughter of Mr, Foe, 

At Bourn, Mr, John Osborn, 40. 

At Boston, Mr. Norman. 

At Kirton Fen, Mr. John Whiting, 53.— 
Mrs. Sarah Wells, 46. 

At Barton upon Humber, Mr. T. Trippy 
80. 

At Coningsby, Mr. T. Bell. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Married.] At Leicester, Mr Robert Ferd, 
of London, to Miss Sv-in eu, sister of Mr. Ede 
mund $,—The Rev. Charles Berry, to Ann, 
second danghter uf Thomas Paget, esq. of the 
New Works. 

At Ashby d¢la Zouch, Mr. Ward, solici- 
tor, of Bursiem, Scatturdshire, to Miss Rice, 
of Ashby. 

Robert Drummond, esq. of Megginch Case 
tle, Perthshire, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Joseph Phillimore, of Orton. 

Died.| At Leicester, the Rev. James 
Clough.—Mr, Alderman Gregory, 76. He 
served the office of mayor with independence 
and fidelity in 1704.—Mr. Joseph Plo' ey 
eldest son of Mr. John H.—Mr. M nsell, 40. 
—Miss Moore, daughter of the late Mr. Johan 
M. - Mr, Smith, of the Black Bull Ina, 

at 
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At Burton Overy, Mr. Judd, one of the 
high constables of the Hundred of Cartree, 
which office he he!d near 2 yeais. 

At Asfordby, Mrs. Green, 80. 

At Sapcote, the Rev. James Knight Moore, 
yector of that parish. He was a guod scholar 
and an able divine, a faithful minister of the 
church of England, laborious and persevering 
in the discharge of all the duties of his sacred 
office, insomuch as to affect his constitution, 
which was not very robust. His excellent 
wife, of the save pious and charitatle dispo- 
sition as himself, was his willing assistant in 
attention to he peor, and in the instruction of 
children. They maintained an evening school 
for this purpose, tesides a Sundry school, in 
which about 70 children were taught their 
duty to God and their neighbour; besides 
which,on all great festivals, they were entere 
tained with a plentiful repast. 

At Heg’s Hell, near Burbage, “oseph, son 
of Mr. loseph Warner, 23. 

At Orton Nall, Mrs Perkins, widow of 
$.S. Perkins, esq. 

At Welham, Mr. Warren. 

At Hicckley, Elizsbcth, youngest daugh- 
ter of Mis. Seller, 25. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married.) At Statiord, Mr. Hawkins, to 
Miss Sarah Daniel. 

Jobo Blakesly, esq. banker, of Hinckley, 
to Miss I. Wamley, of Castle Broniwich 


Disc.) At Betton, near Market Drayton, 
Mrs. Horper. 

At Weetord, near LichGeld, Mr. John 
Morelev, <¢ 

At Ve # Mr. Thomas J 1MCS, jun, 5 
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facullies, and could walk 

abou', ull within a few days of her death. 
At Stafford, Mrs. Kent 4?.—=Mes. H il, 75. 
At New-Chapel, Air. R. H IMiphrys, son 
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At Ladbrooke, Mrs. Pa'mer, widow of C, 
Palmer, esq. 

At Birmingham, in the 85th year of hisage, 
Richard Hobbs, B. M. many years ago a cee 
leorsted character in the musical world, and 
formerly organist of St. Martin’s church, ia 
this town.<—Edward Jackson, third son of Mr, 
Robert Wheeler, 17.—Mrs. Sarah Wilson 
Mr. John Baldwin, eldest son of Mr. Samuel 
B. 23.—Mr. Jolin Nevill, sen. of Culeshill, 
66.—Mr. Williams Wright, jun. 

At the Soho, where he was employed asa 
medal engraver, Conrad Henry Cuchler, nae 
tive of Hesse-Darmstadt, 64. In this too 
much neglected branch of the fine arts, the 
variety and perfection of his works have given 
this gentleman a just claim to a distinguished 
reputaticn, 

At Hatton, near Warwick, aged 38, Mrs, 
Sarah An:e Wynne, the only remains 
ing daughter of the Rev. Dr. Farr. The 
brilliancy of her imagery in conversation and 
writing, the readiness, gaiety, and fertility 
of her wit, the acuteress of her observations 
upon men and things, and the variety of hes 
knowledge upon the most familiar and most 
profound subjects, were very extraordinary, 
They who lived with her in the closest ine 
timacy were again and again struck with ade 
miration at the rapidity, ease, vivacity, and 
elezance, of her epistolary compositions. 
Whether upon lively or serious topics, they 
were always adapted to the occasion; they 
were always free from the slightest taiat of 
afiected phraseology and foreign idiora; they 
were always distinguished by a peculiar {eile 
city and originality of conception and expres- 
sion; andthe genius displayed in them would 
most undoubtedly ‘have placed the writer in 
the very highest class of her female contem- 
poraries, if she had employed her pen upon 
any work with a deliberate view to pubiicas 
tion. Her reading in the most approved au- 
thors, both French and English, was divert 
S fied and extensive, her memory was prompt 
aad correct, and her judgment upon all ques- 
tions of taste and literature, morality and re- 
ligion, evidently marked the powers with 
which she had been gifted by nature, and the 
aivantages which she had enjoyed for cultie 
Vating those powers under the direction of her 
enlightened parents, and in the society of 
learned and ingenious men, to which she had 
acecss trom her earliest infancy. Wish be- 
€unityg resignation to the will of Heaven she 
enoured a long and painful illness, which had 
been brought upon her by the pressure of do- 
Mestic sorrows on a constitution naturally 

, ler virtues as a friend, a child, a 
Wifey and a mocher, were most exemplarys 
and her piety, being sincere, rational, and hae 
btual, gave additional value to the great [a 
cuties o: her understanding, and the gents 
rous feelings of her heart. ; 

in the 7.ith year of his age, the Rev. Peter 


L haus, thisty-three years pastor of the dissent- 
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ing congregation, High-street, Coventry. — In 
this truly amiable and estimable man, it Is 
difficult to say whether all the great, or all 
the good gualities, which can raise and adorn 
human nature, shone with the more resplen- 
dent lustre. An understanding of high power, 
and large comprehension, assiduousiy culti- 
vated, vigerously exercised; a judgment truly, 
almost severely, correct; learning, various, 
extensive, accurate, and to a considerable de- 
gree, in some of its branches, even profound ; 
piety, rational and fervent, unostentatious 
but deep-felt; morals as pure almost a$ the 
frailty of our common nature will admit; be- 
nevo.ence which breathed its fervent spirit 
ja the fondest affection to his friends, in the 
most feeling compassion to the distressed, in 
the mest enlarzed and generous regards to the 
whole race of man, and even in the tenderest 
humanity towards the inferior creation: nese 
were the great and predominating qualities, ac- 
companied by the exactest attention to all the 
little proprieties and decencies, and kind of- 
fices of civilized life, and recommended by 
all the fascinating charms of a gay and a 
cheerful, even playful temper; of various, 
entertaining, improving, animated conversa- 
tion; and of easy, unassuming, pleasing, and 
even polished manners; which, combined to 
form and to present to the world, a chatac- 
ter of uncommon excellence and dignity. 
Asa Christian, his faith was the effect of sin- 
cere conviction, the fruit of long and learned 
investization; not unafiected by the dificul- 
ties and objections which his own unfettered 
thought or a careful study of all the deistical 
writings might create, hut serenely confident 
in the superior strength of that eviience, 
which proves the truth of the religion, he 
Proiessed, he preached, he practised. Though 
his views of Christian doctrine differed, in 
many important artiel:s, from those of the 
prevailing creed, yet, while he disdained con- 
cealment, he abhorred bigotry ; and while 
he thought freely, and spoke freely, where 
Occasion demanded, yet he was never forward 
to question the opinions, or to oppose the pre- 
Judices, of others. Asa preacher, his sermons 
were generally wellearranzed and well, digest- 
05 Usually directed, if not exclusively con- 
fined, to the great objects uf practical religion ; 
always judicious, sometimes ingenious, and 
€ver instructive 5 devoid of any high claims 
tO originality ; somewhat deficient in anima- 
tion and pathos; but distinguished by sezi- 
Ousness of thought, justness if not force of 
reasoning, great perspicuity and correctness 
Of style, and considerable vigour of expres- 
sion, In the earlier part of his life, this ex- 
Ccllent man was known and received with 
‘onourable distinction, in a wide circle of ac- 
quaintance and friends ; some, of tive higher 
Orvers of society, and some, of the greacest 
Eminence in literatures But during the late 
| nae Part, straitened circumstances and an ob- 
scure situation, theugh unattended with the 
Sughiest queiulousuess of temper, or witD 
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the smallest degradation of exterior appear- 
ance Or manners, seemed to throw a veil over 
the many shining excellencies of his charace 
ter, which prevented some from fully diss 
cerning, and others from duly honouring 
them. He was born at London, educated at 
Mile-end academy ; and, after various suc- 
cessive settlements, at Dorking, Ipswich, 
Nottingham, and other places, be finally fixed 
at Coventry. Through his long lite, he had 
never once lain on che bed of sickness; till, 
on a visit at the house of his friend, the Rev. 
J. H. Bransby, in Dudley, he was suddenly 
sezied with a painfnl disorder ; from which, 
however, probably he might have found, from 
surgical aid, effectual relief. But another 
disease, the angina pectaris, unfortunately 
not rare at this time, discovered its alarming 
progress and fatal power; and, amidst the 
kind, attentive, unremitted, but alas! un- 
availing cares of weeping friendship, and of 
medical skill, with all the perfect resignae 
tion, and calm tranguility, which nothing but 
religious principle and Christian hope can in- 
spire, he died, not leaving one - surviving 
relation, near or distant, to lament his loss ; 
but foliowed to his grave by the deep and 
lasting regrets of all who had the happiness 
to know him. 
SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.] VT. Moore, esq. of Liverpool, 
to Mary Ann, second daughter of the late 
Rev. W. Nicholls, of Chelmarsh Hall. 

At Marbury, Mr. E. Prince, of Whit} 
churcli, to Miss Massey, daughter of the Rev. 
Mr. M. 

M. R. Taylor, of the Moore, to Miss 

axter, only daughter of E. Baxter, esq. of 
Broadway, rear Bishop's Castle. 

At Bridgnorth, John Coiecy, esq. to Bliss 
Lewis, d:ughter of the late John L. esq. 

Tue Rev. Devereux Mytton, rector of Lan- 
dyssil, to Elizabeth Sarah, youngest daughcer 
of Mr Francis Lloyd, of Ellesmere. + 

Died.) At Cressage, Sir John Dutton Colt, 
bart. 

At Shrewsbury, He>ry, second son of 
Mr. Edward ‘Tipton, jun. 17 —Mr, 
Thomas Parker.—Mr. Charles Williams.— 
Mrs. Braym.—Mr. James Smith.—Mrs. Eli- 
gabeth Howsth.—Mr. Moses Ellicge.—iidte 
Thomas Minshull, 49. 

At Market Diavton, Mrs. Cleeg. 

At Whitchurch, Mrs. Liversage. 

At Barchurch, Elizabeth, third daughter of 
the jate Mr. Richard Brown, 

AtAllcort,nea ChurchSeoke, Mr. Heardley. 

At Onslow, near Shrewsbury, Mrs. Vaughan 

WORCESTHERSHIRE. 
furried | At Dudley, John Randles, esqe 
of the Twitch, near Bangor, to Mis Phillips. 

Ac Jardcvigg, Mr. Samuel Chapman, if 
Upton, Leicestershire, to Miss Heaumtory 
daughter of Mr. H.of Foxlidiate House, ia 
Uliis county. . 

Act Worcester, Mr. Juhn Bowen, of Co- 
veutry, to Mis. Longwo.c, of Harichury- 
bied J 
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Died} At Dudley, where he was attend- 
ing an annual meeting of dissenting ministers, 
the Rev. Peter Emmans, during thirty three 
minister of the presbyterian congregation in 
Coventry. 

At Powick, Mr. Watton. 

At Claines, neat Worcester, Mr. Yarnold, 
78. 

At Worcester, Miss Mary Smith, youngest 
daughier of the late Mr. S. attorney, 17.— 
ics. Hophi S. 

Ar Newland’s Green, Mrs. Ann Popple- 
well,7o. 

At Fiomsgrove, Mrs Bourn. 

At Upton upon Severn, Mrs. Pearce. 

At Waresley, Miss Wheeler, daughter of 
the late Mr. W. apothecary, of Worcester. 

At Woodfields, near Pow:ck, Mrs. Mason. 

At Shellesty, Mrs. Holt. 

At Wribbenhall, Pewdley, Mr. Joseph 
Rill, son of Mr. William H. 

William, e dest.son of the Rev. T. Clarke, 
rector of St. Michuei’s in Bedwardine. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] At Hereford, Mr. Isaac David 
Jones, surgeon, of Aberystwith, to Miss Mar- 
tha Maria Phackway, youngest daughter of 
Mr. T. 

At Leominster, Mr. Charles Lomax, sur- 
gion, of Weobly, to Miss Poppleton. 

Dies.) At Kington, R. Whitcombe, esq. 

At Suetten Sugwas, Mary, wife of the 
Rov. Rebert Hathway, rector ef that pa- 
Bishi. 

At Liaton, John Rober's, esq. lieutenant 
in the royal navy, son of the Rev. Mr. R. of 
that place, Vo. 

At Ross, Mrs. Dee, 

At Heéretorc, in the 84th year of his age, 
Ms G. tractord. Vo a con icerable mecha- 
nical yenius, he Joined a tasie for experimen. 
tal philesophy, end a vigour of understanding, 
hat justly entitled hm co the respect of all 
whe ~ancw him—Mr. William Vrice, at the 
Ricpiant and Castle, 63. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

‘The collaceral branch of the Gloucester and 
Cheltcniom rail-t0ad, from Leckhampton- 
Hibi to the Lotter place, being Completed, was 
oyeucd wa term on che vd of July; when 
ten of the tram-carts, laden with scone, were 
breught cown in procession, accompanied by 
6 band of music, &e, 

Manied | At Newnhan, Mr Joseph Har. 
Buyer ba ‘y" YOO, lo Miios A hatche ly a tugh- 
ter ol jue lie 


At Gloucesic ty Mr. Thomas Jones, jun. of 


Seoutiimark, to Elizabeth, second daughter of 


‘ » 1 ' ‘ ’ ws 
Bie. John WheelereeMr Howes, surgeon, of 
Asiington, to Miss Jane Masrers. 


At sewkssdury, iie. Stanley, of Glouces. 
Cer, to Miss Willan s. 
‘ bia.| \ kK, inthe 68th vear of 
‘Page, bc dyeamin tiyelt, csu. tn whom were 
L it 4 
cu tle part se » the man of the 
. 


ind. & ie poimded pentheman. 


On his 
Ovi ile BibVeboty ac went a0ivas and, 


fe 
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having finished his travels, returned to Lon. 
don, where for a time he resided among his 
acquaintance, in superior life, which Christ 
Church and Westminster School had render. 
ed extensive. An opportunity of being ace 
tively useful to his country occurring, by the 
offer of the mejority of the South Gloucester 
militia from the Earl of Berkeley, he, fora 
considerable period, became exemplary in his 
discharge of the duties of that situation, 
Aiter quitting the corps, he married Catha. 
rine, eliest daughter of Rovert Dobyns Yate, 
esq. of Bromsberrow-place ; and, some years 
afier her death, Sarah, only child of Dr, 
Adams, master of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
He many years acted as a magistrate and dee 
puty-lieutenant of this county, where he was, 
through life, held in the highest degree of 
estimation and respect. Mr. Hyett having 
died without issue, the ample possessions, 
which had given scope to the liverality and 
benevolence of his disposition, have, it is said, 
bv will, devolved toa family nearly related to 
his last lady. 

At Gloucester, Mrs. Jones, wife of Mr. 
Samuel J. of Bridgenorth.—Mrs, Middleton, 
of the Ship Inn.—Mr. Blizardg supervisor ef 
excise. 

At Bourton-on-the-hill, Mrs. Warneford, 
retict ot Dr. W. of Warneford-place, Wilts, 
GO. 

At Forrest green, Mary, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. C. Pain, 

At Hyde, Margaret, third daughter of the 
late Thomas Clutterbuck, esq. of Avening. 

At Park End Lodge, near Gloucester, Mr. 
Nathaniel Ifawkins. 

At Quedgley, Mrs. Bevan, wife of Mr. 
Isaac B. 26. 

At Stroud, Mrs. Hughes, wife of Mr. H. 
Surgeon. 

At Cheltenham, Mrs. Woollett, wife of 
Mr. W attorney, of Rye, Sussex. —Aged 21, 
Mr. James Morris, musician, who lost his 
sight by the small pox in his infancy. He ts 
Supposed to have caught cold from sleeping 11 
adamp bed, as he is the third of the same 
party who have died, probably from that 
cause, within a few weeks.—-Colonel James 
Berkeley, 50. 

At Tetbury, J, F. Byan, esq. 

At Marshfield, Mrs. Shapland. 

At Lassington, Mr. William Newman, 65. 

At Dursley, Mrs. Wall. 

At Westbury-upon-Severn, Miss Wintle, 
Only daughter of Mr. Thomas W. ; 
» At Elmore, near Glouces er, Mr. Danikl 

ick. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 
At Charibury, Mr. Brueten 
» of Birmingham, to Miss Sarai 


Married.) 
Gibbins 
Bowly. 

At Henley upon Thames, Mr. John Pipet 
Ive, to Miss Lucy Paine 

st Oxrerd, Mr. Stephen Quarterman, 6? 
Ann, third daughter of Mr. Shepherd. 

Died] At Buriord, the Rev. john De la 
Beit, 
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Rere, M.A. rector of Great Barrington and 
‘Teyrton, in Glouceste'shire. He was the 
“at male heir of the ancient and highly re- 
spectable family of that name. 

in consequence of | being thrown from a gig 
Mrs. Stone, wife of Mr. R. Stone. 

At Ox‘ord, Mr. John Morrison.—Mr. T. 
Glascow.——Mr. Johan Batchelor, 74.—Mrs. 
Collingwood, wife of Mr. ‘Thomas C. of Lone 


Pay 


go. 
At Charlgrove, Mr. Charles Halt, 18. 


At Headington Allev, e.dest daughter of 
Mr. John Freeman. 

At Witney, in the 81st year of her ages 
Mrs. Gray, relict of James Gray, esg. an eml- 
nent attorney. With a mind repicte with 
every moral and religious virtue, she was ace 
tive and we oe in the exercise of every duty 
which could adora the christian. Her num. 
rous charities will rendes her Joss severely 
felt by the poor, te whom she was a liveral be- 
nelactress, ‘for, being tenderly susceptible to 
the tear of Woe, she was happy in the em- 
ployment of enquiring out the wretched, and 
alleviating their distresses by her unlimite 
benevolence. —Mr. Thomas Hudson, eldest 
son of Mr. H. of Oakley, Bucks. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Merricd ] At Stony Stratiord, Mr. Tho 
mus Noses, to Miss Lydia Carr. 

D..d.| At Wycombe, Mss Casemore, only 
daughter or Mr. C, 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Married.| At Cheshunt, Mr. J. C. Hare 
ris, of Bucklersbury, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Mr. S. Twycross, of Waltham 
we 

Died.] At East Barnet, W. A. Smith, se- 
cond son of the late Rev. Dr. Hugh S. of 
trevor Park. 

At Bioxbourn, Mrs. Rogers. 

At Buutingteid,, W. Drage, esq. 64. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Married | At Biggleswade, William Hogg, 
esq. merchant and banker, to Eliza, second 
daughter of S, Wells, esq brewer end banker. 

D.ed.| At Biggleswade, Mr. Knight, mas- 
ter of the Suninn. buts = : x 

NORTHAMP TONSHIRES 

Married.| At Wilton, Rovert Marriott, 
esq. of Brockhall, to Dorothea, second daugh- 
ter ot George Uppleby, esq. of Barrow, Lin- 
CuinsHire 

Ded.} At Peterborough, Mrs. Thacker, 
OS Mrs. klizabeth Merrichall.—Mr. King- 
Soemejane, youngest daughter of Thomas 
Goudman, esq —W right Lhomas Squire, esq. 
; Mrs. Wa:kins, of London.—Mr. J. W. 
W rere miniature pain ter. 


UO-— 


At Lilon, the intant son of H Brett, ésq. 
At Welton, Mr. Thomas Lingham, 65. 
Ar 


R At on insley, Jan e, second daughier of the 
ev. Geo ge Anderson. 
At Hinton-in- the Hedges, Ann, wife of 
My, Jobn A tston, 52. 
; At Wekerley, Mrs. Jackson, wife of Wil- 
am J.e sq. b; inker, of a on oI. 
Aly INTHLY Mac. Na. 2! 
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At Northampton, Mr. Brownsgrave, 76: 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Agreeably to a-new arra ngement, a mail 
coach wili in future run from H untingdon to 
Newmarket, in order to facili itate the come 
munication between the cdwhities of Suffolk 
and Nort Wk, and the west and fettherf parts 
ef the kingdom. 

Married.) Mr. William Sharpe, of Isle- 
ham, to Miss Martin, on ily daughter of the 
lite Béwerd M. esq. of Godmanchester. 
Died.} At St. Neots, Mr. Thomas Smith, 
20. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The four annual pr.zes given by the repres 
sentatives of this university, value fifteen guis 
neag each, are this year adjucged as follow :=—= 
Messrs. Fhighés, of St. John’s, and Chame 
bers, sen. of Trinity Col’ eve, senior bachee 
lors, on the foliowing subject: “*Uuum mas 
jori prudentia, e} oquentia, fortitudine, patri- 
que amore, M. T. Cicero an Cowes Claren- 
donianus, temporibus gravissimis, Rempubli- 
cain adiministrarit ?? -—— Middle bachelors, 
Messts. Smecley, of Trinity college, and Al- 
derson, sen. Caius College 5 ; subject, ** Urrum 
li Opt ima Republice f orms jas:ituenda plus 
vascat ingeniun 1, an experientia?’”’—Sir Wil- 
liam Browne's gold Pie Ae for the Latin and 
Greek odes are both adjudged to Mr Edward 
Vv alontine Blomfield, of Caius College; and 
thet for the Greek and Latin epigrams to Mr. 
Wautliam Sheepshanks, of Trinity College. 

Married. | At Sawston, Francis Canning, 
esq. of Foxcote, Warwickshire, to Janey 
daughter of the late Ferdinand Huddleston, 
esq. 

At Cambridge, the Rev. James Wilding, 
lead master of the Grammar School, at 
Cheam, Surry, to Miss Hovel. 

At Thorney Abbcy, I. Girslestone, esq. of 
Walpole Oak Farm, Norfolk, to Sarah, younge 
est daughter of John Bagley, esq. 

The Rev. John William Katt, B. A. of 
Sidney College, to Charlotte, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. Humphreys, of ‘Trume 
pington. 

Di:d.J] At Cambridge, Mrs. Hollick, wife 
of William TI. esa. 

At March, Mrs. Ingersole, wife of ——— I, 
esq. late of Thet/ord. 

At Stretham, Mr. Edward Dimock. 

NORFOLK, 

Sunday, July 1, during a violent ae 
at Wheatacre All Saints, in this county, 
phenomenon, pare aps deserving of some aba 
tention, was observed, The severity of the 
storm having, in some degree abated,’a sound 
like the ringing of distant bells was distinctly 
heard ‘for about seven minutes, when it gra 
dually died away as the electric cloud ap= 
proached the sea, 

Married.] At South Lopham, Edward 
Bridgman, jun. esq. of Coacy Weston, Suf- 
folk, to Frances, only daughter of Thomas 
Fox, esq.—Mr. Joha Forster, of Norwich, 
ty Miss Mary Bishop, of Ketteringham.—Mr. 

ivi Samucd 
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Samuel Davy, of Erpingham, to Mrs. Lee- 
good, f the Red Lion Inn, Aylsnam —Liru- 
tenant Edward Cole, of the royal navy, to 
Sarah, eldest daughter of Mr. Robert Watts, 
of Belauvh, 

At Norwich, W. L. Robinson, esq of Car- 
brooke, to M ss Anne Scott, daughter of the 
late Vev Mr. S of Walton, 

Died.] Av Necton, Miss Youne, eldest 
dauyhter of the late Rev. William Y. rector 
of thar place 

st Norwich, Mrs. Pretymam, wife of Dr. 
P. preber dary of Nor sich, and archdeacun and 
precentor of Linco n.—-Mrs. Doe. — Wr. Bry- 
ant Alien, 53.—-Suphia, relict of Mr. 5S. Pal- 
mer, 35.—Mrs Gunton, 43.—T ve Rev. 
John Corbould, of Brac nash, 42.—-Mrs. Ar- 
tis —“Mirs Drake, relict of Mr. D. governor 
of the Great Hospital —Miss Bond, eldest 
daughterof the Rev Mr. B. rector of Wheat- 
acre All Saints, 15.—-Miss Hannah Mack. 

At Yarmouth, Mrs. Elizabeth Hunter, 
widow of the late Mr. Edward H. She lived 
to the acvanced age of 102 years, always en- 
joyes a good state of health, and her faculties 
were perfect to the last. 

At Ingham, Rober: Postle, gent. 81. 


SUFFOLK. 


Married.) At Bury, Mr. W. Brown, ar” 
e! tect, to Miss Jermyn, eldest daughter of 
the late Mr. J. bookseller, 
weer ] At Tudenham, Mr. and Mrs. 

icks. 

At Bury, William Green, gent. 66.—Mr 
John Clark.—Mrs. Mann, widow of the late 
parish cierk of St. James’s, 98.—Mr, 
William White, formerly aneminent dancing- 
master, *9——-Mr. Thomas Chaplin, late of 
Bilderton hall, 75 

At Eust Bergholt, Mr. Gosnall, 64. 

At Ipswich, Thomas Kennedy, esq. captain 
and adjutant in the Colneis battaiion of local 
miitia.-Mr. Popplewell, commissary of 
stores in the garrison here. —-Mr. James New- 
man, ov, 


Ac Stowmarket, Mr. John Earthy, of the 
L st-othce, 69, 
At Esiswell, Mr. James Fuller, jun. 75; 
his ! ‘ther is just completing his :Outh year. 
Av Eawardstone Grove, Mrs. Lee, wife of 
Major 1. of the royal marines. 


At Moorhouse, Boxted, Mrs. Rose West- 
Fup, U8 

a his SOth year, the Rev. Themas Nor. 
gate, M.A. of Gonville and Caius College, 
Camiridge, ang eldest son of Dr, Norgate 
@i wicat Asbfiecid, in this county. . : 


ESSEX. 


4 . >. > 
The annual meeing ‘or the exhibition of 
stock of the Essex sgricultural 
he'd on the vor 


7. a 


| Society, was 
of May, at Chelmsford. 
not so large a show as exoected 
the stock entered were, Mgt hera., good. I here 
Were ik Cart Stailions. The mecal was ad. 
Jucged to a very fine chesnut horse, the pro- 
perty of &. Mf. Robinson, Esq. ; ta ). Wrighe 
Sq. tof a Suttvlk bulls aaa C. H. Koyte 


Althouel 





Suffolk— Essex. 
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wright, esq. for a Devon cow. The shee 
stock consisted of the fine wool breed. viz, 
Southdowns, and some Merino, and a cross 
between the two breeds, all of which have 
been much improved. The medals for a ram 
and ewe hoggets, were adjuiged toC. C, 
Western, esq for Southdowns. Those of W, 
Honey wood, esq. were equal in carcass; but 
vpon the whole the judges gave the prefer. 
ence to Mr. Western’s. The medal for a far 
wether was adjudged to W. Honey woud, esq, 
There were not any candidates for long wool 
sheep, nor for boars. P. Wright, esq. hada 
very fat wether, but it was over age. CC. 
Western, esq. had three fine two-year-old 
wethers, but being unshorn at the time, they 
could not be admitted M Burgoyne, esq. 
had three neat ewe hoggets, but not entered 
in time. C.H. Kortwright, esq. had a pen 
of very good wethers, between Merino and 
Southdown, besides some ewe hoggets. P. 
Du Cane, esq. had a couple of twin hogget 
rams of the Merino breed. Mr. Mason's 
ram hogget, and Messrs. Simson and Lee’s, 
were considered very good in carcass. The 
premiums for labourers, &c. were given as 
usual, according to merit. After the bust- 
ness of the day, the company dined at the Sa- 
racen’s Head, C. H. Kortwright, esq. (stews 
ard) in the chair. 

On Monday, June 4th, a fire broke out in 
a granary at Maldon, containing 300 quarters 
of malt, in sacks, a quantity of barley, also 
300 quarters of beans, and some flour, which 
were nearly all consumed before it was ex- 
tinguished. The granary and malt belonged. 
to Mr. Bright, of Braintree, and the beans to 
Mr. Drake, of Maldon. ‘The loss is estimae 
ted.at 20001. no part of which was insured. 

Married.| At Rochford, Henry Comyns 
Berkeley, esq. of Gray’s Inn Square, to Char- 
lotte Matilda, daughter of Thomas Swaine, 
esq. 

At Manningtree, Mr. B. King, of Stow- 
market, merchant, to Miss Goodwin. 

At Rayleigh, Mr. Joseph Morkwell, band 
surveyor, of Billericay, to Miss Totman. 

Died.] At Mosford Locge, Barking, R» 
Ingram, esq. 46. 


At Bocking, Mrs. Nottidge, wife of Josias 
N. esq. 71. 


At Castle Hedingham, Mrs M, E. Cheve- 
ley, wife of Mr. George C. 49. 

_At Colchester, Benjamin Smith, esq. one 
of the aldermen of that corporation, 74.—-Mr 
Thomas Dixon. 

The Rev. James Wilbert Kilner, curate of 
Hockley and South Fambridg-, 33. 


At Sheering, Mr. Richard Poole, officer of 
excise, 


in Lendon, Mr. 
ford. 


At Ingatestone, Mrs. Petit, relict of Mr- 
P. of the Bell.——Sarah, the wife of the Rev. 
W. W. Bowskil, vicar of Mount Hessing, 62 
At Branion, Mr. Sewell, of the Ram ina. 
At Chelmsford, Mr, William Ste bbing,? Le 
St Stock, Mr. William Hitchcock, - 


William Darby, of Chelms¢ 
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Fle had been very industriously occupied in 
the business of his farm to alate hour on that 
div. aiter which he ate a hearty dinner, in 
apoaren’ gooc nealth, retired to rest earlier 
than usval, and expired shortly alter. 


at Lexden, Me. Thomas Pratt, of Col- 


chester, an experienced farrier, 58. 

At Haisted, Mrs Elizabeth Vaughan, 74. 

In the 73d year of hisage, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Reit, M. A. vicar of Aveley, in this 
county, an¢dchuplain to Jane, Dowager Coun- 
tess of Ro hes. 

Ar S ple Hidingbam, Mr. Weliam Bland 
Holdich, surgeon. 

KENT. 

In pursuance of an act lately passed for 
building a new county gaol, house of correc. 
tion, county court, and other public huild- 
inys for this county, the magistrates lately 
met at Maidstove, ana fixed on w space of 
twelve acres of land as the site of the said 
Ptnded buildings. The sum f6r the pur- 
chose of oana, and to be expended on tne 
buildings, is estimated at 100,000] 

A silver cel, of a size the most remarkable 
that we believe nas ever been recorded in the 
annals of natut:’ history, was a few days 
since taken by some labouring meu on the 
mud y shores of tie Medway, not far irom 
the lime works abowe Rochester. This re- 
markable anima’ was six feet long, about 
twenty five ortoirty icches in Circum erence, 
and weigheathity-four pounis ; when cressed 
the fle.h was exceedingly white, ana of most 
delicious flavour This animal was so ex- 
tremely powerful, ano ma‘e such vigorous 
efforts to e-cape from the men whilst they 
were attempting to secure it, that one of them 
was fairl) beaten downby it. The Thames, 
the Medway, and some contiguous rivers 
furnish the largest specimens of the fresh 
water cel of any part of Europe. Mr. Dale 
commemorates the taking of two of them in 
the Philosaphical Transactions}; one near 
Cricksea, in Essex, was five feet five inches 
long, measured twenty-six inches round, and 
Weighed about twenty pounds, The other 
Was caught near Maloon, ant wae seven feet 
long, twenty-seven inches in circumference, 
and weighed about thirty pounds. Inthe year 
1748, one of these large eels, was also taken 
at Limehouse, where it was left on shore by 
the tde, it was five feet six inches long, and 
as tink as a man’s thigh, its weight was 
twenty-seven pounds. 

y Mar ied.) At Lewisham, John, son of 
shaper Alten, esq of Cliffers’sinn, to Mary, 

C'cest daughter of Isaac Warner, esq. of the 

Paragon, Blackheath. 

x... Upper Deal, E Chambers, esq. to Miss 

“ary Horne, niece to John Waller, esq. of 

erry Court, near Fave rsham.— James Ayres, 

fq turzeon of his Majesty’s sloop Beaver, 

te Miiss Jane Barry. 

Avbfoea oroueh. James Wall, esq. of 
eal to Miss Head. 

Tooecntet the Rev. G, C, Pound, to Miss 


~SCcn, 
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At Margate, James Edward Homer, esq. 
of Brockley Court, Somerset, to Harrict, 
only daughter of the late Thomas Gee, esq. 
of Bristol. 

Died.) At Canterbury, Mary, youngest 
daughter of the late Richard Mapletoft, esq. 
-Mr. Baily.—Mrs. flizabeth Digges.— 
Mark Callow, esq. 82. 

At Mottingham, Mr. William Beatson, of 
London, merchant. 

At Brasted, Susannah, widow of Mr. John 
Burgess, late of Stockwell. 

At Eiham, Thomas Hodges, esq. 77. 

At Faversham, Miss Mary Burton. —Mrs, 
Broacbridge —Miss Mary Plummer.—Mrs. 
Mien.—eMrs. Hayward, 38.—-Miss Vidion. 
--Mr. Thomas Young, clerk of his Majesty's 
powder milis. 

At New Romney, Mr. William Consta- 
ble, 29. 

At Lenham, the Rev. Matrice Lioyd, 
many vears vicar of that parish, 46. 

At Dover, Mr. Iggulden, many years dea- 
con of the baptist meeting. —-Miss Castle, 
daughter of Mr. C. of Romney. 

At Deal, Mr. G. Wells.——“irs, Matson. 

At Thurnbam, Mr. John Apps, of Tenter- 
den, 79. 

At Mareald, Mrs. Carthew, 70.—Mr. 
John Packer.—Mr. Samuel Tring. 

At Whitstable, Mr. Charies Collins. 

At Folkestone, Mrs Wiles, 30. 

At Biddenden, Mr. Robert Pope. 

At Upchurch, John Peek, esq. 

SURRY. 

Married.| At Croydon, William Taylor, 
esq. at Cheshunt, Herts, to Miss Mary Anh 
Westerman. 

At Ewell, Mr. S. Ritchie, to Miss Broad- 
bent. 

At Streatham, Mr. Richard Watson, of 
Kidderminster, to Caroline, second daughter 
of W. Davy, esq. of Philadelphia, 

Died.] At Kichmwond, Hewry Bazett, 
esq. 71, 

At Mortlake, Christopher Duffin, esq 70. 

At Stoke Fara, Guiidtord, N. Hillier, 
esq. 70 

Aged 58, the Rev. Edward Cooper, rector 
of Hambledon, in this county, and vicar of 
Yetminst:r, Dorset 

SUSSEX, 

Married.] At Hollington, Major Halkett, 
of the German Legion, to Emilia Chariotie, 
second daughter o! Sir James Bland Burges, 
bart. 

At Maudling, Mr. Beker, of Worthing, to 
Miss Hayilar,of Maudling Cotcage. 

At Cucktield, Mr Dench, ot the King’s 
Head Inn, to Mrs. Packhem 

At Arundel, Rotherford, esq. 
of Cork, to Miss Boehm—Mr. Tuke, of 
York, to Priscilla, daughter of J. Hack, esq. 
benker, of Chichester. 

Died.j At Brighton, Anna, wife of Jacob 
Foster Keynulds, esg. cf Carshalton, and 
daughtér of Robert Barclay, esq. Berry 
Hiil. 

At 
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At Stonretor ae a Dennett, many 
years | cH cusvier ‘ S. Hamm $f he 
ley’s and Co. bsnkers, Pail Mall 

At Frith Farm, parish of Chidingly, Mr. 
Ri jal pa¥s 

At ycel, Mr. Constable, 75. 


‘ . - a oe 
At Le WES, ivirs. ‘ld urher, reiict Of var, T. 
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At Newhaven, Mr. Goodger, clera ta the 


l » « 1 of Me mM rams and 
’ * J 7 7 
TamM-iai > 2 the 6 n of ) iC, t 


‘ , 
Sect. p att by the g 1 and 
farn $s Ol \ i i J h }, i ud i 
. ’ . . 
the t A ct > ‘ ti S 
. ' Veve + 
countics oF Frapts, » aM avorset. ba 
} } 
& CK very ji ‘ ‘ ) r OL 


a riy S} 
of bis sesty’s fl ck, which have brought 
higher prices than have yet been giver for 
any Ol ti Merino eed, , 


were let jcrone Seasonai the sums annexed: 


WN 1. Pagoda, a Negrete ‘am, bred by 
cing is. 6d to Arthur Sab 
, adito, for 1071. Ys. 

to b. Jackson esg.m-No. 5. A Negreie po led 

ditto, tor 521. 10s. to Join Haw! kins, eso 


we \ | }. A Paulas mam, for 591. is. tO a veil- 


tic. -—No. ,shea at Tan onot Nod ) 
foi‘ Jsmes Jopp,esq —No 6. A Negrete 
ram Mol. d3.t08 i? rl.mNo. 7, 
A , not i yure, ior ¥ to Richard 
Norris, esq. seven rams let fur 451). Gs =A 
four-tooth 1 of Pazod » Or 1421. 16s 
to Mi Wi gem A id a ram-lamb sold for Sil. 
10s 

if } At S« hampt , S.C. B 1LLeN, 
j 1. CsQe 0 D >} street, to jane, daugh 
ter of J. 5a IS, €3g. OF Southampton — 
‘J hor Mallet, esq. of lersey, to Miss 
Sa 1 t tir. James. merchant. 
ome ( 1 | her, of t ist S t 
Tris ) + ‘ : 1 Ol J yh 
c : t y near 4 t ; 

Lt tsn i a esq. {x Sa- 
ra! , ter of | \ 7, 

4 1 , ( ’ r 


‘ Mr | 
at t, of Ship- 
, ,j f 2 

con, » yeungest Gaugi 1 
t y b. . 

4 j st 3 n r 
NM RS oe 
~~ ® as . » * . \ fj te 
t . i} - 
. , . 5 . VN I ; Hy 
c \ i re 
so SSe- STS -eusvet » & eicest 
Gay ps 
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= NVirs Kingsell.—V rs. Doyle.—Mis. Sea 
man, wite of William S. esq. purser of his 
Majesty's ship Waisp te. 

At Pitt Place, Isle of Wight, Mrs. Searle 

+ ’ anne _ nr a =— »* . 

fit Ne 55 pul ty aval. JT umOlldS i itis, mere 


a) 
™ 
cr? 


At Southan mpton, at the house of Mrs. 
i! her eee, Miss Barnes, lately trom 


2>muel Miller, es q. banker, 
om rs. babe ‘rm Virs. Crouch,——Miss Lauce, 
daught er Cl y Dav: dL. esq 


At Brash és ietd, Mrs. Parry, relict of the 


Rev. Gregory P. prebendary of Worcester. 
At f NS 


giioa, Mr. G. Ewer, second son of 
the late | 
At 
1é 


iiemon EB. esq. of fursiedon. 


Weston Supermare, whit! er he had 
| er, 


.. ' ’ 
avi Li.€ Tecove4ry of 4iis ire th in his 


reechlidly 


ant 


2th year, the Rev. fohn Tuckey, A.B. of 


en Hell, Oxford; many years one 
of the masters at the Naval Academy, Gos- 
port, and curate of the gairison chapel, He 
Was a young main of ! 

At Petersfield Mr. Charles Cave, surgeons 
the circumstance of wh 
caution to the profession mm. On the Saturday 
previous to his death, a seaefaring 
man was attacked, whilst at Petersfield, with 
a violent inflaimation in the lungs 3 and af 
ter being atiended severa! times during the 
day by Messrs. Cave and Whicher, he died 


the next morning. The surgeons being of 


Var ous opin ons as tothe real cause of his 
ceath, agreed to open the body, which they 
did on Monday morning, and found the lungs 
ina complete stite of putietaction. They 
afterwards sewed up the vody, in doing which 
they pricked their fingers 3 andj in the even- 
Ing, both o: them were seized with violent 
pains in the arms, which soon extended to 
nearly the whole body. Mr. Cave, after en- 
d ring the most excruciating paiss, died on 
tie following Menday. Mr. W hicher is still 
alive, th ugh suffering extreme pala j but 
hand and arm have been ope ned by oeveel 
the most skilful surgeons of the neigh 
hood, and from the metropolis, and a 
Gischarge being obtained from the wounds, 
his lfe will be saved. 
WILTSHIRE. 


Marricd.| At Trowbridge, William Webby 
t lis \Warren. 


lt 13 noped 


| rsiam, John Swayne, esq. of Bull- 
Liidze House, to Miss Heart. 

\t Wilton, Christopher Ingram, esq. of 
Upr n ore to Miss G ary, caugnter of 
e adh C Mr. \ndrew G. of Miltord, near 
At Seend, Thomas Scott, esq. of Londons 
to Miss Smi th, of Seend ilead. 

Lica.) At Warminster, Mrs. Anna Kitk- 
purick, S8—The Rey. Paul Le Bluchieres 

“© rector of St. Maitin-le Grand, in the 
bshovrc of Contances, Normandy. To 3 
mind richly st 


as 


a ; He 
red with learnings he ped 
refinement of manners, 
ingratiated him in se 
cic y.— Mis. emia tie, Gaisiord. 


an urbanity and 


waich nad uniformly 


At 





a Trgesaertberar at 
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At Wilton, Mr. William Whitmarsh, sur- 
geon, and one of the coroners for the county. 

At Salisbury, Mrs. Mary Webb, 62.— 
G merset Charles Talbot, second son of the" 
Dean o Salisbury. 

At West Dean, Mr. Oliver Coster, 22. 

At Allington, Mrs, Horn. 

Ac Ludwell, Mr. Robert Foct, jon. 19. 
Four days be'ore his death he was going out 
with bis loaded gun, but stopping to converse 
with a friend, he incautiously rested on the 
mn urzie of the yun, Wi ich went off at half- 
cock, and nearly the whole charge of shot 
issed throu_h hos left hand, grazed his side, 
i lodged in his shoulder. He had just 
cuitted an atiectionate mother, in the full 
elow o: health and youthfal spirits; he ree 
turned to her maimed and streaming with 
blood! From the direction in which the 
shot had passed and lodged, little hope was 
from the first entertained of his recovers: 
he endured his sufferings with great fortis 
tude and patience, took an affectionate leave 
of his friends, and requested that this state- 
ment might be made public in the hope that 
it would induce others to be more careful, and 
theresy present the recurrence of a similar 
melancholy accident. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Married.] At easing, Alexander Blake, 
qg of L-ndon, to Ann, second daughter of 
homes Ovey, esq. 

At Windsor, ME. Sherwill, esq. captain 
in the Stafford militia, to Lucy Maria, eldest 
daughter of James Lind,:M. D. 

At Wentage, Mr. John Davies, of Bath, 
to Miss Ormond, daugnter of Mr. O. surgeon 
and apothecary. - 

Henty Pinck Lee, esq. of Maidenhead 
Thicket, to Miss Matilda Batson, of Wink- 
field Pl.ce. 

Died.} At Windsor Castle, Joln Beckett, 
€sq one of the poor knights of Windsor, 
wWuich he was appointed thirty-six years. 

At Shippon, Ciement Saxton,esq. 83. He 
served the offce of high sheriff in 1778, and 
for miny years was Lieutenant-colonel of the 
miitia, a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant 
for the county. 260% — . 

At Aldermaston, Mrs Byie, sen. 82. 

At Speen Hill, aged 61, the Rev. Lewis 
Fougueret, late canon of Laval in France. 

At Newbury, Mrs. Faithorn, wife of Mr. 
John F, surgeon, of London. 

At Maidenhead, William Poulton, esq. 
banker, 

At Henley upon Thames, Robert Apple- 
ton, esq. 75. 

At Reading, Mr. Richard Aldridge, 49. 

At Winterbroek, Maria, youngest caughter 
of Mr. Ormond, surgeon, of Wantage. 

. SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Tt iS proposed to make a canal from th 
Be of Bristol, to join the Wiltshire and 
Mg: enable at or near Foxham. By 
cttain Hon <attone a reyular, sate, and 

‘gatieg will be opened, by means 


€. 
I 


. 
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of the Wiltshire and Berkshire, the intended 
western junction, and the grand junction 
canals, to and trom the ports of London and 
Bristol, and all towns and places contiguous 
to, o: communicating with, the said cavals. 
The sum of 400,0001. which is proposed to 
carry this plan into execution, has been sub. 
scribed. 

A monument has just been erected to the 
memory of that highly-distinguished and mre 
riterious officer Colonel Vassal, in St. Paul's, 
in Bristol, where his remains were deposited 
on being brought fromSouth America. It ig 
a chaste, classical, and elezant piece of sculpe 
ture, very afiecting and impressive, and telis 
the heroic tale ina striking manner. The 
design is by that inimitable master, Plaxman, 
The monument is erected by Rossi, is in that 
eminent artist’s best stile, and accord: with 
the finest specrmens of Greek scuipture. 

An experiment in ploughing, for the pre 
miums ef the Bath and Wect of England So. 
ciety, on Green Ore Farm, in the parish of 
Chewton, was recently tried by the extraore 
dinarv exhibition of a single plough, drawn 
by one horse, and a double plough by two 
oxen; the first ploughed its half acre ina 

nost masterly manrer in the space of tw 
hours and twenty-three minutes; and the 
other in two hours and thirty-two minutes, 
The soil was an old sward, the depth abovt 
four inches, and the breadth about eight 
inches. ‘The premium of ten guiness was, 
after much difficulty of determination, ade 
judged to the singe scotch plough, the proe 
perty of Mr. Kendal, of Haze! Farm, inthe 
neighbourhood. The other plough is enti- 
tled to the second premium, six guineas. A 
fresh proof has hereby teen made of the grest 
waste of strength hitherto complained of, 
Atthe dinner at Old Down inn, which was 
numerous!y attended, an ingenious device 
was submitted to the company, suggested by 
the Rev. Chas. Pine Coffia, of East Down, 
Devon; it was a substitute for markmg 
sheep, which cannot be obliterated, nor is 
the wool itself deteriorated. Its simplicicy 
is equal to its ingenuity, being nothing more 
than-mMarking on either side of the no-e of 
the sheep the initial of the owner’s name, and 
on the opposite side any number by which 
he may choose to designate the perticular 
sheep ; this is effected by a smail tron letter 
or figure, about an inch Jong, which being 
dipt in common oil colours mixed with ture 
pentine to dry them more readily, is placed 
on the part descriced, and will continue till 
the next shearing season. ‘This precess is 
attended with very little trouble or expence, 
and what is more desirable, wth no pain to 
the animal; the case ts far different either 
with tattooing or cauterizing, which have 
this acditional disadvantage that they cannot 
be obliterated with the change of owners. 
The inventor has left specimens ot the iron 
letters and figures, forthe inspection of the 
public, at Hetling House, bata. 

Married.] 
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Married.) At Bristol, Mr. R. Longstaff, 
of London, svlicitor, to Anne, fourth daugh- 
ter of the late John Rolley, esq. of Nanty- 
mevy>, Carmarthenshire. Wiliiam Claxton, 
esq. to Miss Withenbery. 

At Bath, Lieutena t-Colonel Stirke, of 
the Gth West India regiment, to Mary, 
youungest davehter of D. Carroll, esq. —The 
Rev. J. Foster, rector of Wackensley and 
Marton, Yorkshire, to M'ss Charlotte Rooke, 
daughter of tre late George R. esq. of Lang- 
ham Hall, Essex 

At Stogumber, T. Buncombe, esq. of 
Huntspill, to Miss Hook, of Halsway Farm. 

Died.| At Path, John Lowder, esq banker, 
72.—i jor General Pringle, of the East 
India Company's service, 55-—Mr. {saac 
Williams, 84.—Mrs. Cogan, wile of Dr. C. 
—Major Steele—The Rev. Mr Bingham, 
rector of Cemeley, in this county.—Myrs. 
Salmon, relict of John S. esq banker.—-Maery, 
relict of Henry Derham, esq. 85.—Mrs. 
Gwynne, wite of Sackville G. esq —Eliza, 
wite of the Rev. F. Gardiner, rector of 
Combhay.—Mrs Eleanora, Jones, 59, daugh- 
ter and only child of the Rev. John Noyes 
Jones, formerly rector of St. Peter's, in the 
city of Bristol, and of Kilve in Somersetstiire, 
by Patience, daughter of 





Hippeslev, 
esq. of an ancient tamily in that coun.y Vo 
the latter parent, who died but a few months 
before, aged 87, alter a widowhood of between 
fitty and gixty years, she had from her in- 
fancy shewnthe most unremiiting and cevoted 
filial attention, confined almost ex: lusively 
to her own personal services, assisted only by 
a single female domestic ; no:withstanding 
the successive additions of much affluence to 
herselt, from the diferent branches of her 
paternal ancestry. Brought up inthe habits 
of pruce..t economy, which a very moderate 
provision at first made necessary, she gave a 
Clear proot of the blessed spirit o contented 
ness, when, being advised to investigate ber 
clam toacisputable property,sic peremptorily 
declined it, as being aiready possessed of 
** health, peace, and competence,” and ¢de- 
termined no’ to bieak in on either by con- 
tention. Even in Bath, her choice was in 
the most still and guiet part of it to purchase 
a smali hat ation, where she had lived inany 
years, IM a Constant attention to the duties 
Of Tesigion, respected by, and endeared to, as 
large a circle Of respect+ble triends, a: her 
parent's age and infrmitres would admit her 
bei: 2 known to. ry her will she made a 
dis positic hot her jortune equally just, liberal, 
and Leievolent, towarcs her heireateluw, 
herr: lavions on the side of both parents, sume 
Ccer t1ie..08, ano in one instas e. to no small 
nat conseczed by aieity » cad eka ee 
ored 1 J bs a left one hun- 

4 City Infirmary and 


3 pounas to the Bar 
‘ 
Dispessary. Mr. Archdeacon Coxe, in his 


Historical Tour of Monmou 


ushire, says, that 
the priory of (sk ** be] 1 


heed tothe late Al. 
afc loruas part of his widow's 
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jointure.” It belonged in 1721 (the date of 
a will now before us) to William Jones, esq. 
whose two daughters were his co-heirsses, 
The youngest married Samuel Stoke, eg, 
who obtained from her a power of the entire 
disposal of her moiety, in the event ot their 
son’s dying in his minority. He leit it by 
his will, subject to that contingen:y, to his 
second wife for her lite. On her death iz 
devoived to Mr. Cooper, who now is in pos. 
sssion of the undivided prozerty 3 he other 
wos many years in ‘he possession of tre lady 
above-mentioned 4$ lately deceased at 2a h. 

At Bristol, Mrs. Gregson, relict of William 
G, esq. of Pedfora Row, London, 

At Weston, Webb, the yonngest son of 
Thomas Leir, esq. ‘ 

At Wells, Charles Tudway, esq. an alder. 
man of that city, and bro her to Clement 
‘Tudway, esq. M. P. for that city 

At Towcester, ®. Coates, esq. of the island 
of Antigua. ‘The gentleman who distin 
guished himself last season at the Bath ther 
tre, by his performance of the character ot 
Romeo, 

DORSETSHIRE. 

On Easter Monday the foundation-stone 
of the intended church or chapel to the ham- 
let of Bourton, in this county was laid, amidst 
a great concourse of peopte who went to 
witness the ceremony. ‘The subscriptions 
of the public, in aid of those raised by the 1a- 
habitants of the hamlet, are worthy the cause 
they are intended to support; and thouga 
the fund is as yet inadequate to the Come 
pletion of the undertaking, it is hoped the 
generous encouragement it has met with, 
will be continued by a lioeral public, to supe 
ply the remaining deficiency. 

Died ] At Buckland, Mrs. S. Mullett, 82} 
and the following day, her husband, Mr. J Me 
88. 

At Weymouth, T. Simmons, ¢sq- late 
captain and adjutant inthe West Somerset 
militia. 

At Upway, H. Sherren, esq. 90. 

At Child Okeford, Mrs. Rogers, wife of 
the Rev. Mr. K. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Married | At Exeter, Mr. John Bennett, 
late of the Theatre Royal York, to Miss 
Julia Hughes, only daughter of Richard 
Hughes, esq. manager o: the theatres Exeter, 
Weymouth, Plymouth Dock, &¢.—Edward 
Coles, esq. of Taunton,to Louisa, only daugh- 
ter of Daniel Hamilton, esq.—Lieutenant 
Mills, of the 40ih foot, to Miss Patty 
Rhodes. 

At Plymouth, Mr. J. Fuge, surgeon, ¢@ 
Anne, eldest daughter of the late Mark 
Greig, esqe of Tamerton Foliot —James 


M‘Fariane, esq. purser in the royal navy, 
Miss Elms, of Ford Huuse. 


Wiiliam Adams Welsford, esq. of Ply- 
mouth, to Mary Ann Were Clark, daughter 
of Kichard Hali Clarke, esq of Bridweil 


House. 
Died-] 
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Died.} At Plymouth, William Pritchard, CORNWALL. 
esq. purser of the Actzon sloop of war.—=Mrs. Married.] Mr. Symons, attorney at law, 
Yeo, of the Globe Inn. of Wad-bridge, to Ann, second daughter of 


At Blewhayes, near Exeter, Mrs. Lang, the Rev. James Cotlin, vicar of Linkinhorn, 
wite of Lieutenant-colonel L. of the South in this county. 
Devon Militia. Died.| At Marazion, aged 81, Pascoe 
At Exeter, Mr. William Harker, formerly Grenfell, esq. father of Mr. Grenfell, the 
guarter-master in the 4th Dragoon Guards. -member of Parliament for Great Marlow. He 


—Mr John Brown. was a respectable merchant, and formerly 
At Torpoint, Miss Hall, daughter of Reare Commissary-General to their High Mighti- 
Admiral H. nesses the States-General. 
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MONTHLY COMMERCLAL REPORT. 

BaiTisH TRADE AND MANnuFAcTures.—The failures of several houses of the very 
first respectability, both at London and in different provincial towns of Great Britain, have, 
within the last n.onth, been unprecedented in number andimportance. A West India bre 
ker, who has long been considered the first in his line, was, we are told, the prime cause of 
the stoppage of a banking house, whose credit was previously unimpeached. The several’ 
banks in the country, connected with the London house, of course shared its fate, and from 
them the evil spread to merchants, manufacturers, traders, and in short to the very servants 
and dependants of these, numbers of whom are thrown out of employment, and their fami- 
lies deprived ef bread. Speculations in Spanish wool, an article which has fallen about 
50 per cent. are considered as the origin of those unlocked-ior disasters. Five Manchestere 
houses have stopped payment in the city, and we are sorry to add, have involved numerous 
industrious persons, both in town and country, in their rain. The demands upon the five 
houses are said to amountto TWO MILLIONS; but it is supposed that their real property 
will ultimately cover all deficiencies. Speculative exports to South America are the rock 
upon which these houses have split. In consequence of these unexpected events, public cre- 
dit is at the present moment as low as ever it has been in the memory of man; the fluce 
tuation of price in the money- market is unprecedented, and the depression so considerable, 
that omnium is fallen to 2% per cent. discount. We understand that some respectable mer- 
chants have waited upon the bank directors in order to solicit their aid towards the allevie 
ation of the burthecs with which our internal commerce is at present borne down, The 
result of this application is not as yet publicly known; we trust it will prove favourable. 
The renewal of our intercourse with the United States of America has in some sort hene- 
fited the manufacturing interests; but this felicitous effect is almost swallowed up in the 
vortex of those calamities which it has been our painful duty to record. 

East Inptes.—We turn with a certain sensation of pleasure from the foregoing to the 
present head of our report ; under which we have the satisiaction to announce the safe arrie 
val of the following vessels, on account of the East India Company, viz. The Carnatic, 
Jord Castlereagh, Walthamstow, Lord Melville, Lord Duncan, Metcalf, Henry Addington, 
«/cvonshire, Ocean, Tottenham, Retreat, and the Penang frigate, from Bengal; the Baring, 
Lady Castlereagh, Castle Eden, Surrey, and Marquis Wellesley, from Bengal and Fort St. 

torge; the Dover Castle, Marchioness of Exeter, Europe, Devaynes, Northampton, and 

/D10n, from Bombay; and the Streatham, from the Cape of Good Hope. The cargoes cone 
nist of the following commedities. Bengal piece goods: muslins, 34,5745 calicoes, 72,2245 
and prohibited goods, including muslins, calicoes, siik and cotton hancksrchiets, &c. 121,486 
Preces. Madras picce goods: caticoes, 247,545 ;-muslins, 2,690, prohibited goods, 46,460 
Pieces. Bombay piece goods: calicoes and muslins, 93,327 pieces. Company's Drugs, &e.: 
saltpetre, 131,400cwt. 5 raw silk, 268,939; cotton, 17,167 bales; hemp, 166 ditto ; pepe 
oe 2,181 bags; cinnamon, 3,911 bales; sugar, 2,124 bags; cochineal, 9,4001b. 5 opium, 
ee barilla, 1,056 bags; Tinnevelly spices, a9 packages 5 Keemoo shells, 48 pack 
Ciiameaet 3 coils; carpets, 5 bales ; Bamboo machinery, 1 box, hemp, (on account of go- 
onde ») 10,917 bales. Privilege Drugs, &c,: indigo, 1,569 boxes and chests; cotton, 
»~<9 bales; raw silk, 103 ditto; shellac, 20 boxes; sticklac, 2 ditto; lac Jake, 188 ditto 5 
_ animi, 5 ditto; gum assafetida, 16 ditto; alibanum, 16 ditto; mastich, 4 ditto; came 
toa: a ditto ; safflower, 147 ditto; lac bolor, 15 ditto; blue galls, 119 bags; gall-nu's, 
mrt Munjeet, 41 bags 5 castor-oli and dry ginger, 170 boxes 5 star anniseed, 33 ditto; 
. S$ and cloves, 5 ditto; books, 2 ditto; bandannoes, 5 Chests 5 saffron, Sditto. Be- 


ide 


8 Several other parcels of goods, the particulars whereof are not yet known, From the 





advic . ‘ ; 
advices brought home by the fleet we learn, that in consequence of the rains not having set. 


Mtll Ay 
gu 
Cle w 


st last, the crops of indigy throughout the district of Benares were very shogts 
ill not be one-third of last year’s produce, and that the manufacture of the artte 
mi ill cost 69 percent more. This is unpleasing intelligence, for, as we observed ina 
a &t report, the East India indigo becomes daily more valuable. The statement of the 
"B0es has octupied so large a share of our limits, that we can only quote the prices of a 
*w of the East India and Chisese goods. Bohea tea fetches from 1s 8d. to 2s. 1d. 5 cone 
fu, from 35. Sd. to 3s. 8d, 3 and hyson, from 3s, Gd. to 9s, 6d. per 1b, Hemp, 501, to 60l. 
per 
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perton. Rice, 11. to 11. 6s. per cwt Cotton, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d. per Ib. on the whole, East 
Lndia coads have been rather lower since our last. 


“wok. SED ; aftatoe thal Be aan sl 
Wrest Inpres.—Market rather dull, and prices of commodities either standing still ¢ 


il or 
onthe decline. Jamaica sugar, Sl. 14s. to 4) 53.3 that of Antigua, Barba ‘oes, Tobago, 
and St. Lucia, about the same prices ; Montserrat and Domi:.ica, from 3l 1:5. to 41. Gs. peg 
ewt. Jamaica rum, 4s. 44. to 4s. Gd. Ditto, Leew al Islands, Ss 10.4, to 4s. 10d. per gal. 
Jamaica logwood, ctipt, SSL. to 371. per ton, Jomaica cotton wool, 13. D4. to 1s Gd. Toe 
bayou ditto, 1s. Gd to 1s. O¢. Barbacues, Is. 7d. to Is. Sak 3; and Sr. Domingo, 13 24 per 
th. Coffee is booking down, and the holders seem unwilling, to sellat the present reduced 
rates. ‘bhe fine fetches from ws, ” hs. to five guineas; the good, tl. to 41. 10s.5 middling, 
$l. 10s. to 4]. and the ordinary, 21. Los. to S|. 10s. per cwt. 


Nortu Amertca.—The renewal of our commere ial intercourse with this country has 
assumed that aopearance of vigour which tizhet naturally | be looked for after the tedious 


interruption which it has experienced, The ports of Loncon and Liverpvol, of the latter 


especially, are thronged with American vessels ; and of course, til some pait of their care 
goes is disposed of, the produce of the United States must be conside red in the light of a 
drug. Ashes area little enquired ater; the prices of the day are for pot, Ql. 7s. to Sl. 63. ; 
] is going eff at a considerable declension in 
piice: we will not venture to fix any rate. Tar fetches, from 11 5s. to 11. 10s. per barrel, 
Pitch, 13s. to 153. 64. Turpentine, fs. toa guinea. Black rosin, 10s. to 12s. ; and yel- 
low, ditto, 13s. to 15s. per cwt, Georgia cotten-wool, 1s. 2d. to Ys.4 and New Orleans, 
1s. 5d. to Is. Gd. per Ib. Oak, 141. to 18!.10s.; ditto, plank, 111. 10s. to 151.5 pises 
I, 10s. to 81. 12s.3 and ditto, plank, 211.10s.to 351, 10s, per fast. Maryland tobucca, 
from Sd. to 16d. per 1b.5 Vir a 1, ditto, from Gd. to &2!. per lb. Wax, 15]. 10s. to 14l. per 
ewe. Wheat, from 70s. to 110s per quarter; and flour, from 60s. to 66s. and upwarcs, per 


HortaNnp.—All trade between oop Britain and this devoted country is completely put 
a stop to by the rigor mus execution of the French pte eror’s ant! commercial decrees. It is 
even re;orted that the Captal is and part Of he crews of two vessels were shot tor violating 
the pi bition. The colonial produce under se aie ition at Ant twerp and the annexed pro- 
Bince as Well as th se Of ti land that are iit dunver ot being $05 i3 p! taced at the disposal 


of the proprictors, It is allowed to Le imported into France on paying an ad valorum duty of 


scarce in the Prussian ports, t hat the merchants can 
ray the import dulies, and interest is represented Co be 


at the extravagant rate of 25 per cent. per month. 
SWEDEN.==Dy the advices from Stralsund, it appears that the severities against commerce 
at that t it thei igatio 


b* rancey are to be carried to their utmost extent, and chat 
tish property is to be expe oy to equal rigour. 

nient to state that, instead of this feature of our report presenting any 

thing Lie melioration in the commercial ; fF airs of the sis ter kingdom, it this month exhibits 

a series of mercantile hi h ps Ul exaimpled i in the annals of commerce. There is scarcely as 

fracel of ny Cescription, whet! 


ether merchant or manufacturer, who has not felt the sad effects 


ve provision trade is in the most deplorable state; 
of the Liberty of Dub! es they are actually in want of 
the common necessaries of life: ail this is attributed to the Union: 3; and, we must own, Ww with 
some semblance of justice. ircland is 


rained of Lords 
' ‘yy ? 
genticmen. Towhom, then 


of the tailures on our side of the water. T 


and as to the waollen manufacture 


ds and Commoners—of noblemen and 
1 ’ - 

: Ny, are Shopreepers to look for support damtiy whom are the siik 
vy Yer ' , er . ' I} tw ra } q - : 

a d wo ‘len ma pufacturs sof the Liberty to apply forencourayement ? The werchants and 
Opulent res dents of Dub] 


. } Muolin, and the oth ene cities an i towns of Ir reland, are few, and 
‘- ° , > *-. : ‘ 
the c . Jn } : U, = hat are vi ul arly ce mMinated 1 bux ries, is not by one tenth as great asic 
Was prior to the Unton. 5 t for which Nar 
iS } | _— ( a ] 4co AnUTy, tur Wuich Nat wens done so muc h, dvomed to be the 
evVer.asti ® piay' Ng of prejucice—-—the butt of unceasing oppression ? 
Current Prices of Shares in Docks. Nu gable sls. Water Works Fi -" ; ce 
Sc. at the OF 7 \ vic Cansis, Water Works, Fire and Life Insurances 
‘ Line uce Of wlessrs., voile ang ~ N » O . ‘ : 
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NATURALISTS MONTHLY REPORT. 


JUNE. 
Flowering Month. 
High climbs the sun, and darts his powerful rays 3 
Whitens the fresh-drawno mould, and pierces through 
The cumbd’rous clods that tumble round the plough. 


HE wind was easterly onthe ist, 2d, 3d, 5th, 6th, 7th, 9th, 15th, 16th, 28d, @4th, $7th, 
and 9th; westerly on the 10th, lith, 12th, 13th, léth, 18th, 19ch, Och, List, Ved, 
28th, and SUch 3 and on the other days variable, particularly the 4th, Sth, and 17th, when if 
passed enirely round the compass, 
We had strong gales on the 5th and 24st; the former from east-north-east, and the lattes 
from north-west. 
The same dry weather which we experienced during the month of Miy, has continued 


_ through the greatest part of the present month. Nearly all the rain which has fallen, was on 


the 13th and 28th. The hottest days were the 22d and 24th. 

June1. The cuckoo-spit insect, or froth-wurm, as it is called in some places, is now to be 
seen. on the shrubs and grass. This is the larva or grub of the cicada spumaria of Linnzus. 
It is really surprising that so small an insect should be able to emit irom the pores of its budy 
so great a quantity of froth. In the midst of this it undergoes its changes until it issues forth 
in a winged state. 

The tollowing wild herbaceous plants are in flower :—Meadow pink (/ychnis flos cuculi), fox 

glove (digitalis purpurea), common broomrape (orcbanche major), corn woundwort (stachys are 
wensis), long-stalked crane’s-bill (geranium columbinum), great daisy or ox-eye (chrysamthemum 
keucantbemum), mouse-ear scorpion-grass (myosotis arvensis), and hound’s tongue (cynoglossum 
officinalis). ; 
“~ last-named plant I have lately seen recommended in some of the periodical publica- 
tions as an eilicacious means of driving away rats; this I am inclined to believe is more than 
doubtiul, Its smell is very unpleasant, and much like that of a place which is frequented by 
mice. 

June 2. The eggs of silk-worms begin to hatch. 

June 5. A mote-cricket, which was brougiit to me some days ago, I have since kept in a 
box partly filled with earth, It lives upon caterpillars; and aithough it occasionally gnaws 
some vf the rodts which I put into the box, it does not appear to eat them. ; 

June 8. ‘The rose chafer (scarabius auratus), and the hamming-bird hawk-moth (sphing 
stellatarur:), are now both seen in flower gardens. 

June 12. In some of the seine nets were brought ashore this evening a considerable nume 
ber of mackarel, On several following evenings the fishermen werestill more successful ; andon 
the 16th, a greater quantity was caught than has been known for many years pact. It is said 
that one boat had as many as 120,000. The price on the spot to those persons who purchased 
them for sale, was halfsa-guinea per thousand. ‘The poor people were allowed to take away, 
without payment, almost as many as they wanted for their own consumption; and on the even- 
ing of the next day, some of the fish that were now caught were svuld as low as a Farthing per 

dozen. All the mackarel which are taken on this coast ai¢ small, and evidently young fishs 
I have seldom heard of any which contained spawn. 

June 16. The caterpillars of the satin most (Bombyx salicivus of Haworth), begin to spin 
thei: follicle. They continue in a chrysalid state about nineteen days. 

There were twenty. salmon caught on the first, and eighteen on the second, of this month, 

1 he white and yellow water lilies (nymphaa albe and /utea), are both in flower; as is likee 
Wise the flowering rush (éutomus umbcllatus). ' 

1 was shewn, in one of the holes made for a scaftold- pole in a house which is building by a 
nobleman in this neighbourhood, the nest of a red-breast, which contained young ones nearly 
half grown, Respecting this nest it is a singulac circumstance, that alchough the workmen 
Were Numerous, and, during the day-tiine, 0: course constantly employed; and, althouch the 
birds had been compelled to leave a hole in the same building in which they had formed a 
Preceding nest, yet they seemed determined not tu be driven away by the presence of man- 

‘nd, ~The female, during her incubation, was per-ectly undisturbed by the bricklayers, who 
were frequenily at work cluse to her, and by whom the nest was sometimes unintentionally 
splashed with the mortar. The workmen give the young birds as little disturbance as pos- 
we; and there can be no doubt but they will soon be able to escape the d»ngers of so exposed 

‘uation, 

jJvnre25. The Stag beetles (/ucnus cerays) fly abeut in the evenings. 

J2ne 30. Very tew mackarel have bezn Caught since the 16th. 
Hamp shire. 
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MONTHLY BOTANICAL REPORT. | 

V TE hava frequently had occasion to remark upon the difficulty which attends the making 

out what are real species, and what are mere varieties, in plants that have been long 
cultivated. This difficulty arises, not only from the changes which many plants underga 
from a diversity of soil, but likewise from a real admixture of the species, the pistil of one 
being impregnated by the pollen of another, an admixture which frequently takes place ale 
together unintentionally on the part of the gardener, or principally by means of bees, and 
other insects,which, flying from one kind to another in search of honey, carry the pollen of 
one plant adhering to their hairy bodies, and wipe it off on the stigma of a different specier, 
The seeds of the latter, after such an operation, instead of producing an offspring similar'to 
the mother plant, produce a hybrid breed, compounded of the species from which the pollen 
brought by the bees originated, and of the mother plant. ‘Thus the young plants will resem 
ble in some points the one species, and in some points the other. Of late years tae, the ine 
genuity and industry of man, in pursuit of gain, have prompted him purposely to occasion 
this admixture, in order to produce varieties, which may be striking from their beauty of 
novelty. 


By this accidental, or intentional, breeding of mule-vegetables, added to the changes actar 
sioned by varying the culture, and industriously supplying 2 soil, found by experiencs best 
fitted to produce the required changes, such a multitude of varieties have been produced, 
particularly in plants which, having been favourites among florists, have been longer and 


more caretully cultivated, that to determine the original stork from whence the yast host has 
@:iginated, has, in some cases, become almost impossible. . : 

Were these varieties, whether obtained by diversifying the culture, or hy the intermixture 
of two species, equally permanent with the natural plants, there would be no possibility of 
unravelling these intricacies; but there is a constant tendency in the varieties from the first 
of these causes to degenerate, as it is called, that is, to return back to their original gtate, 
and in the mule breeds to perish, from being generally barren through some defect in the 
organs of fructification. At the same time we do not believe that the sterility of hybrids, 
neither in the animal nor vegetable kingdoms, is a constant law of nature, as same philoso- 
sae have supposed; on the contrary, we apprehend, that there are many exceptions to be 

und in both, and that it cannot be inferred because the offspring may occasionally prove 
prolific, that therefore the male and female parents must have heen of the same species; % 
conclusion which the celebrated physiologist, Mr. John Hunter, adopted with regard to the 
wolf andthe dog. It is enough for our purpose that the law, though not universal, is very 
general, and sufficient to prove a tendency in nature to restore varieties, in the course of time, 
back to their original stock, or to occasion them to perish. | 

Linnzus envertained an idea, which seems to be totally incompatible with the above ob- 
servations. — He believed that, at the creation, genera only were made, and that all the spe- 
eics have arisen since from the intermixture of one genus with another. That such an hy- 
pothesis however cannot be true, what we know of the very frequent barrenness of mixed 
species, and of the impossibility of impregnating the ovary of one genus with the pollen of 
meee uniess so nearly allied ag to make the generic distinction dubious, is amply sufficient 

ve. 

e are led to these reflections from the perusal of the last number of the Botanical 
Magazine, in which Mr. Gawler laadably Sinton his labours in unravelling the mysteries 
of the parterre, with respect to the favourite genus Narcissus, of which this Number containg 
Soa figures of five varieties. It appears, from an enumeration of the species known | 
Mr, Gawler, that nearly the whole has been figured in the Botanical Magazine, together wit 
their principal varieties. _And this excellent botanist has taken the opportunity afforded, of 
correcting some errors which he had before fallen into, with respect to referring some of the 
varieties to their proper species. Some of our readers will be surprised to find that the most 
eommon white Narcissus, N. diforus of Curtis, No. 197 ( “sly quoted in one plate 
No. 194, in two others No, 179 e Jf, (erroneorsly quote 


?,) is the orientalis of Linnzeus, but not of Hortus Kewensis. 
a. Minor Botanical Mage) ars ame! Aes 1. Pare Marcas, English Botan 1 
. . ‘ oO. > i ; ° iSe 
tinct. In confirmation of such ars Sete on. chgthet thane gue spouse ate Crd 


, . 7 that we haves intermediate variety 

pee a ~—_ Minor as smaller than Prendo-Narcissus, "3. Major, Botanical Ma- 
it, . ‘ Ww ; e . ° , 

No. 924, and No. 1500. ° Of the 12 ib. No.1501. 4, Bicolor, ib. No. 1187-5. Moscbatus, 


tg ge aed Po ion ton ou Mr. Gawler expresses some doubt if really dis- 
metly considered as a varie 


oar 1) see also Addenda to No. 934, and what he for- 

%. Sulbsccdium. Ib. N y of Orientalis, No. 948, he now considers as a variety of this. 
° 4 MOW CS a. . 0. 838. 8. Triandrus l - s 

which Mr. Gawler has else : 


b. No. 48 and 1262. 9. Calathinus. Ib. Na. 934 
though the species he Gre where remarked was latt ; 
Magarine. 


erly taken up by Linnzeus as his odorusy 
describ p oy LIN 
Curtis's Odorus, ribed under that name was 


~ evidently the incomparabilis of the 
Bamc Of oderas is now a> Vay 78, Mr. G. now makes a variety of calarbinus; so that the 


11. Bifrons. Ib. No. 1186, and No. 
7 4999 


10. Trilebus, Ib. 945, 
-% 4 
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1299. 12. Fenguilla. Tb. No, 15. 13. Serotinus. Desf. Fl. atl. t. 182. 14. Poeticus, English 

otany, te 2755 of which the angustifaliys of Curtis, Botanical Magazine, No. 193, is considered 
gsa variety. 15 Te nuier. Ib. No. 379, (not 373,) with a doubt of its being a genuine spe- 
cies. 16. Biflorus. Ib. No. 197, (not 179.) 17. Trewianus. Ib. No. 940, and in the Emen- 
denda to No. 1298. In the latter place, Mr. Gawler considers this species, which he before 
thought was the original one of orientalis, to be distinct from that, and he now beljeves it te 
be the stock from which b:florus, No. 197, has degenerated, and be yery much doubts the 
truth of its being indigenous to this country, as has been supposed. He remarks, that jn al} 
the svecimens of biflorus which he has examined, the anthers were white and devoid of pol- 
len; whence the’ plant (he says) never perfects its fruit. This circumstance, however, 
would lead ws rather to suspect a hybrid, than a degenerated Species. 18. Orjentadis. Ib. 
No. 946, 1011, 1036, and 1299. 19. Jtalicus. Ib. 1188. 20. Papyraceus. Ib. No. 947, 
(not 949.) 23. Dubius. Willd. sp. ol. 2.40. Z 

Besides the five varieties of Narcissys, above quoted, this Nymber contains alsp a drawing 
ef Peliosanthes teta, the Teta viridi flora of Dr. Roxburgh’s MSS., a new genys from Chittge 
gong, on the coast of Bengal. 

ln De Sims’s department we find an excellent figure of the coffee tree, which is more 
than usually complete, containing both flowers and fruit, and the dissection of the latter. 
In the account of this celebrated vegetable, the author recommends coffee to be taken ia the 
Turkish manner, without the admixture of sugar and cream. 

Fabricia /ewigat2, a New Holland shrub, which has not, as it is supposed, ever flowered in 
this garden. ‘The drawing was taken from a living specimen sent by Dr. Walter Wade, from 
the botanic garden belonging to the Dublin society. 

Euphorbia mellifera, a native gf Madeira, 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Observations on the State of the Weather, from the 24th of June 1810, to the 
24th of July 1810, inclusive, Four Miles N.N.W. of St. Paul's. 








Barometer. Thermometer. 
Hi h t x ° re i . ° 
leben er aay rs ck oe | Ww. Higheft, 80°. June 25. Wind E. 
, Lowest, 50°. several mornings, | 
On the third The the ; 
. rmometer, 
Greatest 4 renth Gi regs and | Greatest which stood at 80° gn 
Variation in > ron inch on lk abet os the | vatiationin$ 20°, the 25th of June, was 
$4 hours. 4 9 tate same hour it was | 24 hours. net higher than 60° 
as ‘on the following day. 


_ Tue quaintity of rain fallen since qur last report of it, is equal to rather more then siz 
inches in depth. We have at length had\some most beneficial rains, and from the various reports 
which we have had from many of the counties of England, there is every prospect of more 
than average craps of corn. The dread, therefore, of a threatened scarcity is now happily 
removed, and we may hope for the blessings of Plenty. On fifteen days out of the thirty, there 
has been rain, and on some of them the storms have been violent, and the quantity of rain 
very considerable. In some parts the thunder and lightning have been productive of much 
mischief ; on the 14th the thunder was louder at this place than was ever remembered to 
have been heard. On St. Swithin, we had rain in plenty, but the vulgar notion bas not beea 
realized, having had several brilliant days since, on which there has not been a single drop. 
The hottest day, as is seen above, was on the 25th of June, the thermometer then stood 
at 80°; besides that day, the mercury has-stood once at 78°, and three at 76°, or what is de. 
nominated summer heat. ‘Tife average degree of heat for the whole month is 61°, or nearly 
the same as it was for the last month. The average height of the barometer is 29-572. The 
Wind has been chiefly in the westerly points. For the last fortnight the mornings and evene 


bogs have been very cold. 


Our friend at the Isle of Wight, has sent us his Observations for April, May, and June5 
ese are as follows, 


~ ‘The average heat for April 48° 93 { Taken at nine 
rep epenage nee Nav 53 - tf Ss each 
Seebecane saear eres. June 65 ° 46 morning. 
The quantity of rain fallen in April 12 inch. 
rt ee Bee TCE ee ee cee s wceece May 
Casegeteeesereregeeeoces june 14 
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